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ON CURIOSITY: 


* ; 
bei wt bf — bes — by 


A RHAPSODY, 


x 1405 a 
0 N Were I in England now (as once I was) and had 
jut this fiſh painted, not a holiday-fool there but 
10 Fould give a piece of filyer : there would this monſter 
11 Wake a man: any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man: 
Ihen they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
- 1 V8 ey will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian. 
_ SHAKS. TEMPEST, Act 2. SC. 2. 
„ FP AEING my morning ride on Sunday laſt from 
% Richmond, I was ſurpriſed to ſee, on Wimbledon 
2 ommon, a greater concourſe of people than I ſcarcely 
| 1 r remember to have ſeen any where. Some import- 
11 Wt occaſion, thought I, muſt bring all theſe men, wo- 
en, and children together. Perhaps here is a mob 
en on account of the ſcarcity of wheat; yet they 
 2:&m too well dreſt, and too happy for that; perhaps 
' 2c of Brothers' prophecies has taken place in London, 
ad theſe good people are flying from the vengeance 
23 come. Perhaps, after all, this is but a country 
: edding—John Ploughſhare married to Margery Mop- 
k, an amiable young lady, with a fortune of eleven 
Pund«s ſterling ; or perhaps—* Hollo! friend; where 
te all theſe people going? “ Why, zur, to zee the 
„on the gallows that evar hanged t' other day. 
a Fas A Indeed! 


* 
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Indeed! and are you come too on this errand * = E, 
zur, I be coomed evi the reſt o' un. — And pray, 
friend, where do you come from! 7 ©] he cœomed from 
Kingſton ; meafler gid un leave to zee the /rig ht. 2 A. 
And fure enough this mighty concourſe of people 
were aſſembled to behold a fight, which none can con- 
template without horror the progreſs of putrefaQion ⁶ſ 
in a human body. Without horror! did I ſay? NO A... 
am miſtaken; here are many hundreds contempla- 0 
ting the ſight without any viſible ſymptoms of horror. 
Then,, what brought. them hither I Do they love fuch *c 
ſights? No, gentle reader, I truſt they do not: I truſt 
there is not one of them that would not have prevent 
ed that cataſtrophe, if he could. Nay, now that it is 
unavoidable; I am ſure they would be better pleaſd 
to ſee a' ſmock race, or a review of militia. Wa? 
then brought them hither? Jill tell thee. Mere cuj- 


; 8 ail 
nts . ove 
Curioſity ! how ſhalt T define thee! Thou incompre. nes 


henfibla, and yet moſt comprehenſive law of nature, 6 
againſt which we dare not rebel, and in obeying Which, 
we ſacrifice our time and more ſerious purſuits, in o- 
beying which we always riſk our limbs, and ſometimes 
lofe our lives. How much better, now, would theſe Ma; 
people have been employed at church, or with their ti 
families, or even, although it be Sunday, cutting down 
their hay, or—No—A4 man hanging on the gallows 1 
an ob) ect of curioſity, and curiofi ity muſt be gratified, = 
Gracious powers! What a fight is here! A wretch- 
ed body, in the higheſt-ſtate of putrefaQize fermenta. 
tion, burſt in three places, and—but let me draw the 3 
curtain. Let me eſcape as faſt as my horſe will carry 


mine from this ſpectacle; and my readers, if I dave aug 2 | abiy 
will not be ſorry that I have relieved them. Vet, Lo ne we 
to my lady's chamber; tell her, though ſhe paint 2 they 
inch thick, to this complexion ſhe mult come at laſt. ne w. 
How can I define curinfitys unleſs by ſaying that it | Ketch 


of all * the moſt curious ]. Its effects, I think, ard 
45 1 A conſe 
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Eu, A Confined anche to the low and illiterate part of 
the community Even I, who am fooliſh enough in 
cer Wh matters, would not go ten yards to ſee a fight 
like this—no, not if there were a hundred ſuch all in a 
Plc Fow; and I never- ſaw a boxing-match, a cock.- fight, 
on- pr a horſe-race in my life. Perhaps I ſhall go down to 
Ihe grave without bearing a record of theſe mighty 
No feats with me. This is ſtrange, you will ſay; this fel- 
dow has no curioſity. 
10r. 2X Reader, I will tell thee a ſtory. Some years ago, a 
uch ſon of Theſpis made it a conſtant practice to go to all 
ruſt = Fexccutions, and his face was as familiar at Tyburn as 


ent- on the ſtage of Drury-lane. In his way up Holborn, 
0 I he generally obliged ſome acquaintance by waking him 
aſed in time for the fight; but, one morning, he happened 


ha- to call upon a friend, who could by no means be pre- 


Failed upon to accompany him. Well,“ faid this 

> Hover of Tyburn, I never knew ſuch a man; you 
Pre, never take any pleaſure ! 
ure, , Curioſity ſeems to be like genius. One man's geni- 
ich, zus inclines to philoſophy, another to poetry, a third 
IN 0. X to the arts, a fourth to mathematics, and a ſifth to 
_ antiquities, The bent of curioſity is alike different in 
holes different men. Some love nothing ſo dearly as execu- 


| 2 tions; that is their genius. Others would faint at the 
1 FEY night of ſuch a thing, yet can ftand a whole hour to 
ws 6% ce two monſters in human ſhape, beating, bruiſing, 


hed, and wounding one another, and perhaps one killed, 
etc. for a Wager. That is their genius. Others delight in 
enta. a fire; that at Radcliffe, laſt year, was a choice grati- 
* * , fication. 


car A late celebrated wit, George Selwyn, was 1 


,an; ably inclined to exhibitions at Tyburn. It is ſaid that 
„Lo ne went to Paris, thinking, perhaps, with Sterne, that 
1 they manage theſe matters better in France.” How 


he was entertained we know not, but the Parifian Jack 
Ketch obſerving him to be par ticularly attentive to the 
operation, aſked him if he was not a brother of the 
A. 2 rade. 


t it 
7 ad 


fate 


U 
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trade. „Non, monffeur, anſwered our wit, an ams 
teur ſeul. No, fir, only an amateur; a word which 
is better known without a tranſlation, and one of the 
very few which cannot be expreſſed in our language 92 
without going round about. Honeſt George, we may FE 
ſuppoſe, was not only an amateur, but a connoiſſeur. # 
Yet he often profeſſed that he did not like to go to 
executions; it was a miſtake to think ſo, To be ſure 
he happened accidentally to be paſſing. by, and juſt 
ftopt a few minutes; and he certainly never would go 
again to any ſuch exhibition. A conſiderable bet was 
laid that he would be prefent at the very next ſolemni- . 
ty of the kind. George accepted the wager, but na- i 
ture will, prevail; he was carefully watched, and de- 
tected under the gallows, in the diſguiſe of an old ap- 
ple- woman. His awkward manner of ſelling his com- 
modity led to a ſuſpicion, that ſuſpicion to a detection, 1 
and he paid his forfeit with great cheerfulneis. He 4 eth 
was not attached to money, and he loved an execution. a8 


Let me repeat again and again, that, curiofty is a oi 1 
moſt curious thing, becauſe it t really has nothing at all 8 er 
to do, and no poſſible connexion with the object about a 
which it ſeems to intereſt itfelf, Spread the report of 1 | 


a mob, and you have a: mob. Spread a report that | 
five thouſand men are aſſembled on Hounflow Heath, 
and ten thouſand will go there to ſeek for the five © + 
thouſand. If you wiſh to collect people together, 171 
that they are already collected. If you want to fill 2 
public place of entertainment, advertiſe in the papers, 3 
that the places are all taken every night, and that the 
houſe is full as ſoon as the doors are opened, and the 1 
buſineſs is done. A Surry juſtice aſſured me, that the I 
mobs which lately aſſembled in St George's fields, | 
were compoſed entirely of people who were curious to 1 
ſee whether there were any mob there at all. After 3 
ward, ſaid he, they had another object of equal cur io- 
ſity; they came to ſee the guards, that came to feel 3 
the mob. Let two men ſtand gaping up at the top i 


iz. f 
br the 


* 
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hich t Paul's, as if they ſaw ſomething ſtrange, and in a 
* the ew minutes one hundred will be gathered round, 
uage aping likewiſe at ſome inviſible object; but let it be 

membered, that while they are ſtanding, their watch- 


may : I 

eur. are going; for this is one of the moſt ſucceſsful ex- 
'o to dedients of the light-fingered tribe. 

ſore lt is faid ; but obſerve, gentle reader, J am not the 


jut 22S: who has ſaid it, that there is no part of the world 
2M here curto/ity reigns with ſuch abſolute fway, as in 
his iſland. Vou perceive from what I rincalo ſays in 
my motto, that Shakeſpeare was of this opinion two 
nz, genturies ago. Now, if this be true, and I am afraid 
| de. i 2M will be difficult to diſprove it, it will follow, natu- 
ap- ly enough, that there is no nation where curioſity 
h frequently expoſes people to be cheated out of their 
-  * me, their money, and their common tente. 
N Who daes not remember, or has not read, at leaſt, 
f the Bottle Conjuror ? This, we are told, was a trial 
is a ff curiolity, to fee how far credulity and curioſity 
-F&ould bewilder a good-natured and fimple public. It 
Das propoſed to advertiſe the moſt improbable and ab- 
rd attempt that ever could be made, and bets were 


art of it. 

At the new theatre in the Hay-market, on Monday 

ers, IE-te tbe 26th inft. (1748) to be Len a perſon who 

the ertorms the ſeveral moſt ſurprifing things following; 

the . firſt, he takes a common walking cane from any 

the the ſpectators, and thereon plays the muſic of every 
ſtrument now in uſe, and likewiſe ſings to ſurpriſing 


Ids, Perfection. Secondly, he preſents you with a com- 


. — 7 on wine bottle, which any of the ſpectators may firſt 
rio. amine: this bottle is placed on a table in the middle 
en f the ſtage, and he (without any equivocation) goes 
> of co it in fight of all the ſpectators, and ſings in it: 


St 1 luring his Ray in the bottle, any perſon may handle it, 
1 = &S and 


38 ] 
7 


4 
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and ſce plainly that it does not exceed a common 8. "i 
vern bottle, &c.” b: 
Now what did the people expect to ſee? The bouſe | 4 
was crowded with nobility and gentry, male as well as 
female. Their curtofity muſt have been wonderfully | 1 
potent, whether the caſe was that they went to ſce- ñ⁵⁶ 
how he could perform bis promiſe, or how he could 
avoid doing it. But he avoided it very ungenteely ; 
for he never appeared, and they were-ſo chagrined and 'S 
diſappointed, as nearly to demoliſh the whole edifice. rio 
We had alfo a woman who lived a month upon a 
cruſt of bread, till a court of juſtice, thinking this but ri 
a lender diet, provided better for her in one of our ⁵ 
ſettlements abroad. We had another lady who was 1 s 
abith child, as it was elegantly expreſſed, of rabbits. io: 
Next came the Cock- lane Ghoſt; and all theſe had | ow: 
their day. 1 3 Ou. 
From that time, curiofity has been occaſfi Ru feed- 4 ntle 
ing upon boxing matches, reviews, Catawba Indians, Mrioſ 


fires, and Furkiſn ambaſſadors, with the uſual interludes S ntri 
of banging and whipping. Bulls, horſes, and paſte- board arve 
lions have been introduced on the ſtage, and curiofity | an ji 
has been pleaſantly engaged in determining the compa- * 4 rſes 


rative merits of the four-legged and. the two-legged 1 Ack c 
performers. 2D 2 ro 

[ have ſaid, that curioſity is not very nice in its ob- ſs be 
ject. I have ſeen a mob around a dead pig, and a very ther 
conſiderable concourſe at the funeral of an alderman, ¶ gre: 
I bave ſeen hundreds running to catch a glimpſe of the anſy 
beauties of an illuſtrious princeſs, until diverted by the an ar 
intelligence that two men were to walk in coal ſacks Mcceſs 
from Iſlington to Canonbury. Thouſands have gone Wkee c 
to Deptford to ſee the poor grampus that miſtook his 
way, and as many are nightly affembled on the Mar- 
gate pier to ſee the arrival of the hoys. 3 

Curiofity begins very early in life ; but it is then ne- 
ceſſary; for it is by curioſity that we acquire the habit 

m ing our ſelves acquainted with what it is proper 
wer 


* 
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ws e ſhould know. This is not the caſe in after - life; for 
Jen curioſity is employed in ſecing what he had ſeen 
uſe fore, or what it were as well we did not fee, and 
as ry frequently what we never wiſh to ſee again. Io 
ly now much time is ſpent in gratifying curioſity 
ſce Would require ſome talents at calculation. Every man 
uld Way make his own calculation. All I can ſay is, that 
ly ; We time thus loſt is not to be regained ; and, what 
and Wme will think of more importance, for once that 
ice. "Wrioſity is gratifted, it is ten times diſappointed. Not 
na Kat this is the fault of the object; but every perſon of 
but rioſity conjures up a ſomething by the force of his 
our Pagination, and is mightily angry becauſe he cannot 


was e what does not exiſt. Such was the caſe with thoſe 
Its. ho went to ſee a ſpirit which is immaterial, and a full 


had 1 own man in a quart bottle. 


Our worthy © ſervants of the public,” the ladies and 
eed- ntlemen of the ſock and buſkin, never forget that 
ans, Wrioſity is better than a good play; and generally 
1des ntrive, for their benefit, ſomething ſo monſtrous or 
dard arvellous, as to attract it with irreſiſtible force; a 
fity an jumping through a hogſhead of fire, or over three 
1pa- rſes at full gallop, or ſpeaking a prologue on the 
Sed ck of an aſs. Even a horſe- race has been attempted 
a room leſs than a common brewer's vat; and a hae 
is been purſued by dogs for ten or twelve yards to- 
ether. Sometimes, indeed, we ate told that perſons 
great diſtinfion are to be there, and they frequent- 


= 
ob- 
very 


f the anſwer nearly as well as the barrel of fire, or the 
the Han and his aſs. But it has generally been found more 
acks eceſsful to dreſs up a few of the ſcene-ſhifters as Che- 
gone ee chiefs—and this brings me to a ſtory with which 
© his hall conclude my curious Rhapſody upon Curioſity. - 
Mar- 3 1 remember, ſays my author, a certain comedian, 


long ago as when Goodman's-fields was opened, 
n ne- 


ho was very ſenſible of our love for curioſity. Ac- 

habit Merdingly, at the time of his beneſit, he advertiſed in 
oper the papers: For the entertainment of the Moroc- 
we | : co 
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co ambaſſador. and his retinue, who were juſt tha 

come over. To repreſent theſe illuſtrious pet — 4 3 
he hired four of the moſt ill- looking, hard featured J. 

riſhmen he could get, made their countenances more 8 
fierce with whiſkers, and improved the fallow hue a 
their complexions with walnut. juice. Theſe he dreſſel 
up in character, and placed them in an odd- falhionel 
coach with three or four of the ſame country, met 
morphoſed in like manner behind it. The yo og 
as it paſſed through the city, drew along with it : 
great concourſe of people, which anſwered the intent? 
of the contriver, for the playhouſe was crowded fron 1 
top to bottom. I be four chiefs were placed conſpi. 1 
cuouſly in the ſtage box, with their attendants behind x 
them, to the admiration of the audience. They ſat% 
quietly for ſome time, till at laſt they could not 10 
zabbering to one another in the Iriſh language, which 
however, paſſed off very well to thoſe within hearing 
for the right genuine Moriſco language. At laſt they 
grew impatient for want of drink, til they were ſup 
plied with repeated pots of porter, which they toſſed 
off to the great joy and aſtoniſkment of the wee 
who ſaid to one "another: Mind how they ſwig out 
Englith beer; they have none ſuch in their own coun} 
try.“ T oward the end of the play, the fumes of the 
liquor made them ſo far forget the dignity. of their 
characters, that they began to fall out among them 
ſelves, and imagine they were yoarretting about a fare 
Nothing was now heard but tunder a noons'—“ ar. 
rah by Jaſus,” &c. and his excellency the ambafſadorff 
called out, If maaſter will give lafe, by St PatrickF 
we'll have a tight ſet-to upon this ſtage before all the 
Paple.“ I need not tell the conſequence : the audience 
were enraged at the affront put upon them, tore up 
the benches, cut the ſcenes, threſhed the performers 
and the ſham ambafſador, with his mock retinue, wer 
carried before a magiſtrate, and ſent to Clerkenwell 
bride well. oo - IncxEDuULUs Op. 
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PagjupDices or THE MARVELLOUS KIND. 


To the Editer of the Univerſal Magazine. 


HATEVER other faults may be aſcribed to the 

preſent age, it muſt be allowed that we are 
ore cautious than former ages in admitting things to 
true, which are of doubtful appearance, or are not 
nfirmed upon good authority. Some men may yet 


ay deceive the ignorant and illiterate ; but the tri 
ph of ſuch impoſtors is oy ſhort, and their diſ- 
leaves us at a loſs to 
low whether the folly or the wickedneſs of ſuch at- 
pts be moſt remarkable. It is, however, but late- 


that men began to weigh and compare matters in 


h a method as to detect falfehood and miſrepreſen- 
ion. Whoever bas read many of the huge volumes. 
travels and voyages publiſhed during the two laſt 
turies, and the beginning of the preſent, muſt be 
priſed that the world then ſwallowed with ſuch 


ing diſgrace upon any writer. Not that theſe au- 
brs wilfully contrived fuch fables. They were men 
boſe general characters forbid us to think them guil- 
of deliberate impoſture ; but it is certain that they 
re men of credulous minds, and eaſily took fo: 
anted thoſe marvellous ſtories which pleaſe the ima- 
ation. | | | 
\ good ſelection of ſuch ſtories would perhaps tend 
much to abate the credulous propenfity, which 


E lower claſs of people yet have; but no ſuch col- 
gon, I believe, has yet been made. As ſome amuſe- 


nt, however, to your readers, 1 have put together 
ew, in addition to ſome that were collected by the 
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late Mr Chriſtopher Smart, the poet, and have taken 
the liberty to ſend them to the Univerfal Magazine. 1 
I am, fir, yours, : ch 

COLLECTOR, 3 ir 

Before the conqueſt by the Normans, the land i 
Norfolk was ſo light and fine, that the farmers 1 0 
ly ploughed with tab rabbits and a caſe knife —Yorug 
onde, ful Changes, page $6, 

There are many ſtories told of the craft of the col 
to compaſs his prey; of which Olaus Magaus hat 
many; ſuch as en the barking of a dog, to catch 
prey near the houſes; feigning himſelf dead, to catch 

ſuch animals as come to feed upon him; laying his ta 
upon a waſp-neſt, then rubbing it hard againſt a tre 
and then catching the waſps ſo killed: ridding himſch 
of fleas, by gradually going into the water, with a loch 
of wool in his mouth, and ſo driving the fleas up int# 
it, and then leaving it in the water: by catching cra \ | 
Aith with his tail, which he ſaith he himſelf was a wit 
neſs to.—Derham's Phyfico-Theology, book 4. chap. il 
Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been a ratio 
al creature; for he muſt have a jolt, head, ſo the 
would not have been body and blood enough to ſupf 
ply his brain with ſpirits ; or he muſt have had a fſmal 
head anſwerable to his body, and ſo there would ni 
Have been brain enough for his bufineſs.—Grew's ( 
mologia Sacra. book 1. chap. 5. ſec. 25. 
The city of London is the largeſt city in the world 
and the people of London the wiſeſt.— i Zens Candi 
Traveller, page 42. N. B. Mr Editor, this is ſo ple 
ſing a prejudice, that I think we may as well ventu 
to take it for granted ourſelves, and allow other ni 
tions to diſprove it ! | 
One Engliſh man of war will beat a Dutch ect 
Nebolt? Naval Expeditions, chap. 4. ſec. 9. 

Among reptiles that have a ſtrange faculty to. ſt 
for food, &c. may be reckoned eels, which, althou 
belonging to the waters, can creep on the land fro 
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nd to pond. Mr Moſely of Moſely, ſaw them creep 
Mer the meadows, like fo many, ſnakes from ditch to- 
Ich; which he thought was not only for bettering 


58 
N.. 


er habitations, but alſo to catch ſnails in the graſs. 


7 o', Hiftory of Staffora/hirey: chap. 7. ſect. 32. 
ufual Had the calf of the leg been providentially and pro- 
Fo -.Woently placed before, inſtead of being prepofterouſly 
ad prejudicially placed behind, it had been evidently 
© con ter, foraſmuch as the human ſhin-bone could not 
hal en have been ſo eaſily broken.— Dr Moreton s Beau- 
catch V the human Structure, Glaſ. Edit. page 62. 
Catel It hath indeed been a doubt, nay a matter of much 
nis til bateaiong hiſtorians of the former days, whether 
1 tre liver Cromwell was that pious good man he pretend- 
uimſa to be? But 'tis allowed, I think, that he was almoſt 
a lod ntinually preaching and praying; and therefore he 
p ft have been a pious man, unleſs we ſuppoſe piety 
„rab t to conſiſt in fervency, which would be abſurd and 
a wile iculous.—Morgan's Caſe fairly ſtated, page 69. 


Tbough 1 have examined what all authors have wrote 
this affair with great impartiality, yet I cannot con- 
ive that any of them have the leaſt merit, nor do I 
nd one man that has treated this ſubject ſenſibly be- 
fe myfelf,—Smitb/on's Amiableneſs of Candour and 
Diffidenre, page 8. | | 

Next under Arvi there are two rivers, Atoica and 
aora, and on that branch which 1s called Caora, are 
[nation of people whoſe heads appear not above their 
boulders ; which, though it may be thought a mere 
ble, yet for mine own part I am reſolved it is true; 
cauſe every child in the provinces of Arromaia and 
anuri affirms the ſame, They are called Ewaipano- 
da: they are reported to have their eyes in their ſhoul- 
ers, and their mouths in the middle of their breaſts ;. 
nd that a long train of hair groweth backward be- 
veer their ſhoulders.—Sir Walter Rale ges Works, 
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Laſtly, overwhelming its lower parts, it mounted to- 
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The eighth ſpecies of earthquakes is, where o 
. above the riſing and ſinking the parts of the earth G 
there are a great variety of other accidents attending 
ſuch for inſtance, as appears in that relation which the 
learned Camden gives us, of a very famous earthquabe 
in Herefordſhire, where, in the year 1571, Marcia 
hill on the eaſt part of that ſhire, with a roaring noiſe, 
removed itſelf from the place where it ſtood, and WW 
three days together travelled from its old ſeat. It be 
gan firſt to take its journey Feb. 13, being Saturday 4 
at fix o' clock of the night, and by ſeven next morninę d! 
it had gone forty paces, carrying with it ſheep in hen ive 
cotes, hedge-· rows and trees, whereof, ſome were over 9 
turned; ſome that ſtood upon the plain were firmy 
growing upon the hill ; thoſe that were eaſt were tun .. 
ed weſt; and thoſe in the weſt were ſet in the ea me 
In this remove it overthrew Kynaſton chapel, and tun d h 
ed two highways near a hundred yards from their od 
paths. The quantity of ground thus removed was? okt 
bout twenty-ſix acres, which opening itſelf with roch hife 
and all, bore the earth before it for four hundred yard dne, 
ſpace, without any ſtay, leaving paſturage in place ¶ Miled 
tillage, and the tillage overſpread with paſturag ed 


hill of twelve fathoms high, and there reſted after the = the 
days travel.—-D:i/ertation upon Earthquakes, p. 43. 

Among the many people who have had courage an | 
learning to lay ſpirits and ghoſts, G. W. Salomine mis in 
be reckoned and eſteemed the moſt conſiderable and 
knowing; for he made a fortune and raiſed an eſtatf 
by this very trade, and is ſaid to have laid 1379 ſouſſſd ſau 


in the Red Sea. A place which I know by experienoſ au- of 


and by examination have found, all ghoſts and kp Anno 
are much afraid of; and this I think proves Salomine ough 
pre to be very great, as it is a place they would no re tu; 
t by force have went into. It is to be remarke la the 
that Salomine was the ſeventh fon of his father an n 

mother, who was a virtuous woman; and he had a 
a wonde 
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i Vonderful faculty of curing all diſeaſes with a touch, 


3 et this gentleman was not more to be thought of 


an an acquaintance of mine, an Oxford ſcholar, who 
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my certain knowledge and belief, hath cured many 


Vordere, and laid the ghoſts of many diſturbed peo- 
e, when no other perſon could do them. In a vil- 


ge where I lived, I do know that there was a great 
duſe; a manſion-houſe, haunted by a ſpirit that turn- 
L itſelf into a thouſand ſhapes and forms, but gene- 
ly came in the figure of a boiled ſcrag of mutton, 
bd had baffled and defyed the learned men of both 
diverſities ; but this being told to my friend, who was 
deſcendant and relation of the learned friar Bacon, 
undertook to lay it, and that even without his 
doks; and it was done in this manner: he ordered 
me water to be put into a clean ſkillet that was new, 
d had never been on the fire. When the water boil- 
„he himſelf pulled off his hat and ſhoes, and then 
ok ſeven turnips, which he paired with a ſmall pen- 
fe that had been rubbed and whetted on a load- 
pne, and put them into the water. When they were 
diled, he ordered ſome butter to be melted in a new 
Med earthen pipkin, and then maſked the turnips in 
Juſt as this was finiſhed, I myſelf ſaw the ghoſt, 
the form of a boiled ſcrag of mutton, peep in at 
E window, which I gave him notice of, and he ſtuck - 
þ fork into him, and ſouſed both him and the tur- 
ps into a-pewter diſh, and eat both up. And the 
uſe was ever after quiet and ſtill, Now this I ſhould 
have believed, or thought true, but I ſtood by, 
d ſaw all the whole ceremony performed. —Fackn's 
ate of the Defun&, page 97. 2 
Anno 688, it rained blood ſeven days together 
rough all Britain, and the milk, cheeſe, and butter 
fre turned into blood. Vac. Chron. page 261. 
In the year 1342, the 11th of October, when the 
don was eleven days _ there were ſeen two moons 


at 
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at Dublin ;3the one. according to the courſe of nature 
in the weſt ; the other in the eaſt, caſting but a mean 8 
and ſlender light.—Camden' s Britan. Trel. page 188. 3 FI 
With ſuch prejudices and ſuch relations, our old 

hiſtories and chronicles, abound, and belief in them ap- 
pears to have increaſed from age to age, as the belie. 1 
vers became more remote from the time and ſcene of 
action. But fuch credulity now is not common, 
unleſs it be among the lower claſſes of people; a. 1 
mong men of learning it is rarely to be found, yet 
ſome of the authors quoted above were of this ackrip-M 
tion. Their error, as has been already obſerved, does 
not ſeem to have been voluntary; it is probable ther 
were deceived by their own ſuperſtitious feats, before 
they deceived others. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that, = 
until the preſent century, very improper ideas of the 

doctrine of a particular providence were common a. A 
mong all ranks of chriſtians ; and theſe were carried 
ſo far, that it was thought that the Almighty 3 
ſed by viſible ſigns and prodi ies, either to predict, or 
fo puniſh ſome convulſion of the- ſtate. T heir igno- i 
rance of aſtronomy, and of the common appearance 3 P 
and changes of nature may likewiſe be ſuppoſed to 
have aſſiſted this opinion. Hence the various ſtories of 
two moons or ſuns, of armies fighting in the air, 49 
raining blood, &c. Their opinions, however, are for- 
tunately now exploded, for if they continued to pre. . 
vail, men would fall into the error of the Jews of old 
Hho demanded a ſign, and would loſe their belief ” 1 


that revelation, which we are aſſured can be the onhy in 
help and guide to rational religion; and they would 1550 
be induced to think tbat the order of nature might be "i t the 


reverſed upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which ve 
know can never happen. | | 


tur. THE CLEANER, I 
mean 8 1 | 3 
88. ccovxr OF A JouRNEY INTO THE .INLAND PARTS 


r old or Africa, BY TWO GENTLEMEN FROM SIERRA 
m ap. Leons. by | _ 


belie-. | | 
ne of NFORMATION having been brought to the Go- 
mon, IF vcrnor and Council, by ſome natives of the Foulah 

ountry, that the king of the Foulahs, a large ang 


© ys d- M 

1, yet Powerful nation, to the north-eaſt of Sierra Leone, 
ſcrip· Pad expreſſed a deſire to form an intercourſe with the 
does Folony, Mr James Watt and Mr Winterbottom, two 
er entlemen in the Company's ſervice, offered to make 
before En attempt to penetrate through a large, and as yet 


that, pnknown tract of cquntry, to his capital. They ac- 
of the Fordingly ſailed to the river Rionunes, which is to the 


on a. Porth of Sierra Leone, obtained the neceſſary inter- 


arried Preters and guides at the town of Kocundy, which 
er Þ0- ſes a conſiderable way up the river, and then ſet out 


ict, or n foot in a party of about twenty perſons. 
"80 lt appeared in a ſhort time after their leaving the 
ance Rionunes, that a conſiderable intercourſe ſubſiſted be- 
ed to ween the interior country and the upper parts of the 
ries d Firer; for no leſs than five or fix hundred Foulahs 


air, 0 Pere often ſeen in one day, carrying great loads of 


re for. 3 ce and ivory on their backs, which they were about 
Pie p exchange for ſalt. The travellers found as they 


of old ent forward, a number of ſucceſſive towns, <liſtant 


licf u general fix, eight, or ten miles from each other, in 
e on pich they were always moſt hoſpitably received; the 
wou tmoſt ſatisfaction as well as ſurpriſe being expreſſed 
ght be t the appearance of white men, of whom none had 
ch ve ver been ſeen even at the diſtance of a few days jour- 
C. Mey from the coaſt. After travelling for fixteen days, 
rough a country barren in many parts but fruitful 
others, and remarkably full of cattle, and after pai- 
ng two or three {mail rivers, one of which was faid to 
EF pty itſelf into the river Gambia, they arrived at the 
Pon of Laby, which is diſtant about two hundred 
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miles, almoſt directly eaſtward or inland, from the 
part of the river Rionunes from which they ſet out ß 
foot. Here they ſpent three or four days, being moſt 
cordially received - the chief or king of the place, 
who is ſubordinate to the king of the Foulahs. Lab; 
is about two miles and an half in circumference, and 
is ſuppoſed to contain not leſs than five thouſand inha. 
bitants: the ſtate of civilization is much the ſame hen 
as in the farther part, which will be defcribed ſhortly," 
From Laby they proceeded towards the capital of the 
Foulah kingdom, called Teembo, which is feventy two 
miles further inland, and having experienced every $2 
where the ſame hoſpitality, they arrived there in the bo 
courſe of another week. 4 
During fourteen days which they paſſed in the c- 
pital, they had many converſations, through the medi FM" 
um of interpreters, both with the king and with a per. 
fon who acts as deputy to the King in his abſence, ane 
with many other principal perſons. It appears tha! 
the country ſubje& to the king of the Foulahs, 1 
about three hundred and fifty miles in length, fron FF 
eaſt to weſt, and about two hundred miles in breadth, 
from north to ſouth; and that the king exerciſes a ver} 
arbitrary power, both in reſpe& to the puniſhment & FF 
offences, and many other points, and, in icular, 
that he opens and ſhuts up the markets and channel 
of trade juſt as he pleaſes. Fhe town of Teembo ii 
ſuppoſed to contain about ſeven thouſand inhabitants, 
and the ſuperiority of the people of all theſe interior" 
parts, to thoſe on the coaſt, is great, in moſt branche 
of civilization. The houſes here and at Laby, as wel 
as at ſome other places, are occafionally fpoken of in. 
the journals from which this narrative is taken, as very 
good. The filver ornaments worn by ſome of the 
chief women, are ſaid to be edual in value to 2c 
There are people at Laby and at Teembo, who wor 
in iron, in filver, in wood, and in kather, and there 
is a3 manufacture of narrow cloths. The chief mei 
h | ares 
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e furniſhed with books, of which the ſubje& is ge- 
Perally either divinity or law; and the art of reading is 
Fommon over the country, there being ichools for the 


place, Iuſtruction of children eſtabliihed in almoſt every 
Laby own. Horſes are commonly uſed by the chief peo- 
„ and le, who are faid to ride out often for their amuſe- 
| inha- ent, and a ſpecies of horſe-· race or courſing occurred, 


t which the king invited the two ſtrangers to attend. 
be ſoil is generally ſtony ; much of at is paſture ; rice 
& cultivated in ſome parts, chiefly by the labour of 
Ihe women, the men, a great proportion of whom are 
Waves, carrying away the produce on their backs. 
bout one-third of the country is ſaid to be extremely 
rtile; the ſoil is dry, and the climate is thought very 
od. The vigbts and mornings were ſometimes cold, 


med. Ind the thermometer was once as low as 51 at half 
a per Wt five in the morning, but it roſe to near go at noon. 
e, and The profeſſed religion of the country is Mahometan- 
s tha In, and there are many moſques ; but neither the 
hs, j Wicſis nor people appear to have much bigotry in their 
fron Winds, though they do not fail to obſerve the Maho- 


—Wctan ceremonies, praying five times a day. The 
Juniſhments which the king inflicts are ſevere, eſpe- 
ent & I Bally in the caſe of diſreſpect ſhewn to his own autho- 


cular, My ; but it appears that po Foulahs are ever fold as 
anne! Wes either for debts or crimes, and kidnapping ſel- 
abo; m occurs, being probably not very practicable in 
itantz e heart of the country. I he Foulahs however have 
eri en uicd, till lately, to carry on a very conſiderable 
inche e trade by means of their wars; for they go to war 
s wel owedly for the purpoſe of getting ſlaves, one of the 


nets of their religion, which permits them to deſtroy 
whom they term infidels (a term which ſeems to 
alude all their neighbours, ) affording them a conve- 
eat apology for every exerciſe of this horrible in- 
wort flice. | 88 . 
The king being aſked whether he ſhould be willing 
encourage any European to ſettle near him with a 
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were named. The city of Caſhna ſeems alſo to hau 
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view to cultivation, readily anſwered, that he Would Rt 
furniſh him with land, and cattle, and men for the "ce 
purpoſe. Much converſation paſſed at different times 
concerning the introduction of the plough, of which 
no one had ever heard in the Foulah country. The hv 
king of Laby offered to ſend a fon to England for edu. Noce 
cation, and a principal prieft expreffed ſome willing 
neſs to do the ſame. Diligent inquiry was made both i 
at Laby and Teembo, concerning the route to Tom. 
buctoo, a town in the heart of Africa, ſuppoſed to be 
of the firſt magnitude, to which ſome adventurer 
from the aſſociation inſtituted for promoting diſcove. Me 
ries in the interior of Africa, have attempted to pene. 
trate. It was faid at Laby that a free communication 
fubſiſted with Tombuctoo, of which the diſtance how.” Wrnec 
ever was deſcribed to be no leſs than a four month 
journey; fix kingdoms intervening between the coun. 
try of the Foulah king and that of the king of Tom. bai 
buctoo. The kingdam of Genah, the neareſt of the] ' 
ſix to Tombuctoo, and that of Jombuctoo itſef em 
were ſpoken of as richer than any of the others tba at! 


been known at Laby, but the route thither was de 
- feribed as hazardous. he 
On leaving Teembo, the Company's ſervants thougi t de 
proper to return by a different and rather more dan ore 
E they were eſcorted however by a lang Pvell 
zody of Foulahs, ſent at the command of the king in 
the number cf thefe amounting, during part of th e lat 
journey, to no leſs than five or ſix hundred. Whei iect 
this body of people arrived on the borders of the S Mute t 
ſee country, which it was neceſſary for the travelle . I 
to croſs in order to reach the ſea by this path, a ſuſpi p pend 
cion aroſe on the part of the Suſees, that the Foulah ive, 
were come to make war againft them, under the pr ard t 
text of conducting white men to the coaſt; on hid rectiy 
occaſion the Foulahs exhibited to the Suſees ſors on 
goods and ſlaves which they had with them, as a proc the! 
| that 


t 
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t they could have no deſign of making war, and 
ceeded in removing the ſuſpicion ; inſomuch that it 
vs determined at a meeting of Suſee chiefs, held in 
eighbouring town of the Sufees, not only that the 
wwellers;/ and the party with them who wiſhed to 
pceed to Sierra Leone, fhonld be permitted to paſs; 
t alſo that the path through the Suſee country, 
dich former wars had "ſhut, thould become perma- 
tly open. 

Four or five conſiderable perſons from the Foulah 
g, and from other kings and chiefs, together with 
eir ſuite, came down to Freetown with the white 
pene-MWvellers and paſted a few days there, arranged ſome 
ation ans with a view té a commercial intercourſe, and re- 
how. WMrned full of admiration of what they had ſeen, and 
onth; WMtificd in the higheſt degree by their viſit. It has 
coun-Wce been learnt that the Foulahs who came on this 
Tom. ibaſſy, have got back to the borders of the Foulah 
Sn edom, where their countrymen who came to meet 
em were ſo much intereſted at the firſt recital of 
z2t had been heard and ſeen at Sierra Leone, that 


hart Ne party were kept together in converſation till day- 
The ſucceſs attending the journey which has been 


"Mt deſcribed, has encouraged the idea of another and 
re important enterptife, upon which one of the 
vellers into the Foulah country, and another per- 
in the ſervice of the Company, were, according to 
of theme laſt accounts, likely ſoon to enter. Their main 
When ect will be to penetrate to Tombu@oo, and the 
ute taken will probably be that of the Foulah coun- 
. If the travellers ſhould reach Tombuctoo, it will 
pi pend on the information which they will there re- 
ive, whether they ſhall trace back theif ſteps ſouth-" 
ard to Teembo and Sierra Leone, or ſhall return 
rectly weſtward towards the Gambia, or attempt to 
on through the middle of the continent of Africa 


the Mediterranean. 
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THE FAIR PILGRIM. 


By DAFYD AP GUILYMy A POET WHO roi. 
2a ABOUT 1350. FROM POEMS LYRIC AND Aso 
RAL, BY EDWARD WILLIAMS, A WELSH MASS. 


HE Charmer of ſweet Mona”s Iſle, 
With Death attendant on her ſmile, 
Intent on pilgrimage divine. 
Speeds to St David's holy ſhrine; 
Too conſcious of a ſinful mind, 
And hopes ſhe may forgiveneſs find. 


What haſt thou done, thrice lovely maid ? 
What crimes can to thy charge be laid ? 
Didſt thou contemn the ſuppiiant poor, 
Drive helpleſs orphans from thy door, 
Vnduteous to thy parents prove, 

Or yield thy charms to lawleſs love? 


No, Morydd, no; thy gentle breaſt, 
Was formed to pity the diſtreſſed; 


Haſt ne'er one thought, one feeling known, 


That virtue could not call her own ; 
Nor haſt thou caus'd a parent's pain, 
Till quitting now thy native plain. 


Let, 1 nymphs thy way purſue, 
And keep repentance full in view; 
Yield not thy tongue to cold reſtraint, 
But lay thy ſoul before the Saint; 

O tell him that thy Lover dies; 

On death's cold bed unpitied lies; 
Murdered by thee, relentleſs maid ; 
And to the untimely grave convey'd. 


A 
1 
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vet ere he's numbered with the dead, 
ee yet his lateſt breath ts fled, 

1 who repent, thoù cruel fair, 


sk d hear for once à lover's prayer, 
may the faint with ear benign, 
As ron rect penitent; attend to thine, 


Thou ſoon muſt over Menai go; 
Fay every current joftly flow, 
Thy little bark ſecurely glide, 

vift o'er the calm pellucid tide 
Inruffled be thy gentle breaſt, 
Mithout one fear to break thy reſt, 
ill thou art ſafely wafted o'er, 
o bold Arvonia's tow'ring ſhore; 


O could I guard thy lonely form, 

fe through yon deſart of the ſtorm; 
2W here fiercely rage encountring gales, 
ad whirl-winds rend th? affrighted vales ; 
Ins of the tempeſt, ceaſe to blow; 
eep in your cavern'd glens below ; 
e ſtreams, that, with terrific ſound, 
Pur from your thouſand hills around; 
eaſe with rude clamours to diſmay, 
= gentle Pilgrim on her way. 


Peace, rude Traeth Maavr, no longer urge; 
er thy wild ſtrand the ſweeping ſurge, 

is Mormydd on thy beach appears, 

e dreads thy wrath ſhe owns her fears; 

let the meck repentant maid, 

curely through thy wiadings wade. 


Traeth Bychan, check thy-dreadful ire; 
d bid thy foaming-wavegxetire ; 

ill from thy threatning dangers freed, 

y charmer trips the flowry mead, 


>; 
2 
A 


Ye 
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Then bid again with ſullen roar, dx I | 
Thy billows laſh the founding more. 
Abermo from thy rocky bay, wa 3 4 15 
Drive each terrific ſurge away 
Though ſunk beneath thy billows lie, 
8 fanes, that ance aſſailed the ſky, 
aſh'd by thy foam, yon. veſtal braves, 
The dangers of thy burſting waves. 


O Cyric, ſee my lovely fair, tak 
Conſign'd to thy parental care, 
Rebuke thy raging ſeas, and land _ 
My Mora:yd4d on your friendly ftrand. 


Dyſjpnni tame thy furious tide, 
Fix'd at thy ſource in peace abide; 
She comes O greet her with a ſmile, 
The charmer of ſweet Mona's iſle. 
So may thy limpid rills around, __ 1 
Purl down their dells with ſoothing found, 


Sport on thy boſom, and diſplay, 


Their cryſtal to the glittering da 
Nor ſhrink from ſummer's parching. ſun, nd 
Nor, chain'd in ice, forget to run. 


So may thy verdant marge along, I 
Mervinla's bards in raptur'd ſong, ©. 
Dwell on thy bold majeſtic ſcene, : DN 
Huge hills, vaſt woods, and vallies green, 
Where revels thy enchanting. ffream, 

The lover's haunt, the poet's theme. 


Thou, Dyvi, dangervus and deep: 
On beds of ooze unruffled fleep; . _ 4, 
O'er thy green wave my Morwydd fails; ... 
Conduct her ſafe, ye gentle gates; 


arm'd 
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Charm'd with her beauties, waft her o "BY s 
0 fam 4 Ceredig's wondring thore. | 


Foamy Rbedial, rage no more, 
Down thy rocks with echo'd roar; 2 
ze filent, Eiebytb, in thy Meads, 
lide ſoftly through thy peaceful reeds ; 
or bid thy dells rude Heron, ring, 
zut halt at thy maternal ſpring; 
ide from the nymph, ye torrents wild; F 
r wear like her an aſpect mild; 
or her light ſteps clear all your ways; 
D, litten „tis a lover prays. 


thi fafe beneath ſerener ſkies, 
here ſofter beauties charm her eyes, 
he Tervzis verdant region roves, 
Views flowry meads and penſile groves; 
Ye lovely ſcenes, to Morvydd's heart, 
arm thoughts of tenderneſs impart, 
Buch as in buſy tumults roll, 
hen loves confuſion fills the ſoul. 


Her Wetbied Rep, with awe profound; 
Now treads Meneria”s honoured ground,” 
t David's ſhrine now, lovely maid, - 
hy pious orifons are paid: 

e ſees the ſecrets of thy breaſt, 
One fin, one only, ſtands confefſ”'d, 
One heinous guilt, that, ruthleſs, gave 
hy hopeleſs lover to the grave. | 
by ſoften'd boſom now relents, 
Of all its cruelty repents, 
Jives to l the fervent ſigh, 
Peat pity's tear bedews thine eye; 
Now love lights up its hallow'd fire, 
Melts all thy heart with chaſte defire:” 5 
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Whilſt in thy ſoul new feelings burn, 
O Morxegad, to thy bard return; 
One tender look will cure his pain, 
Will bid him riſe to life again, 
A life like that of ſaints above, 

Extatic joy and endleſs love. 


PEI CTR 


A POLITICAL VIEW OF THE FUTURE SITUATION o 
| FRANCE. 


Tranſlated from the French of General Dumouriez. 
[From the Monthly Review. | 


"PHOUGH a man of eftabliſhed reputation as a ſo! 
dier, General Dumouriez is at beſt of a doubt 
character as a patriot or politician: we ſay doubtful, be. 
cauſe we are not diſpoſed, without more evidence thai 
has yet been laid before us, to paſs a decifive judgment +, 3 
on his political, conduct. Some people charge hin jam 
with ambitious views, and ſay that it was not till he „„: 
was diſappointed in them that he declared for the reW Con 
ſtoration of a limited monarchy in France; and conſe pre: 
quently that his motives for this declaration did nc 
proceed from principle. Others admit that a power er: 
ful faction in Paris had placed him in a ſituation, that 
he was under the neceſſity of either turning his arms 
againſt thoſe who compoſed that faction, or putting 
-himſelf into their hands with the certainty of being led 
to the ſcaffold. Louvet, the moſt determined anti- 
monarchy man in France, afferts, in his late famous 
publication, (reviewed in our preſent Appendix,) hi fore 
firm belief that Dumouriez was a ſincere republican;W jors 
that he would have made himſelf maſter of Holland T 
had he not been thwarted in all his plans by a ſet of br c 
men who were not only his perſonal enemies, but theſſ 
; : ENEmK 
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e alſo of liberty, order, and principle; ; and that 
he would never have thought of re-eſtabliſhing royalty 
in France, had thoſe who wert at the helm been at- 
tached to the real intereſts gf their country, and to 
the happineſs of their fellow-citizens. Which are in 
the right, the acciſets or the dpologiſts of —— 
we will not attempt to determine. 

The General begins by ſaying that the French; revo- 
lution is a ſhocking fragedy, directed by monſters and 
ſupported by heroes; * that, taken in a military 
point of view, it commands admiration; while in 4 

litical light it excites nothing But horror. Never 
D he,) did an nation appear at the ſame time more 
ſublime; and more abject. As ſoldiers, the men of 
France ire invincible ; as citizens, they tremble and 
ſuffer. Intrepid in the field before the moſt warlike 
troops of Europe, but at home the ſlaves of 4 handful 
of villains.” This ſhort picture is drawn by a maſterly 
hand; and while we are forced to acknowledge. its 
ſtriking likeneſs to the original, we find it no eaſy taſk 
to account for an union of to ſuch oppoſites in the 
ſame people. The ſubmiſſion” of the gallant troops; - 
on the. Frontiers, to whatever patty i is uppetmoſt-4n the 
Convention ; the indifference with which they ſee the 
prevailing faction fall, and the readineſs with which 
they obey their ſucceſſors while they continue in pow. 
er; may be reckoned among the phenomena of the | 
profent't times, ſo fruitful in aſtoniſhing events! In for. 
mer days, a fingle army Has often trampled under foot 
the moſt legitimate governments: but in France, four- 
teen armies, compoſed altogether of x,260,00d: men; 
vie with each other in ſubmiſſion to orders from men 
who acquire their aſcendanty in. the legiſtatiire by the 
— 2 downfal and extetmination of their predeceſ- 
ors ! 

The author has divided his work into ſeveral parts 
br chapters, under different heads; the. firſt relates td 
_ Jacobus. Here he — chat theſe men — 


LON of 


riez. 


their adherents fooliſhly imagined that, becauſe they Act 
had declared themſelves republicans, they had eſta. Ma, 
bliſhed the republic. Puerile ceremonies (ſays he,) his 
conſtituted the political ſtate of France. The compul- fog: 
fire acceptation of a conttitution haſtily drawn up was in + 
the only ſocial contract which eſtabliſhed the tyranny Whjagi; 
of the anatchiſts. Paris gave the law to France, as ine 
Rome formerly gave it to every part of the Roman iſ teref 
empire. 'Was this a French republic ?—Certainly not, ineft 


Was it a Parifian republic !—Juſt as much and no read 
more; for Paris was more enſlaved than the reſt of the T 
empire. What was France then ?—It was really the gard 
republic of. the 'Facobins." To theſe men he aſcribes gin. 
the tyranny under which the people groaned; the hor- com 
tors of September; and the patriotic cbri enings and to ſax 
marriages of the unfortunate victims of their country W from 
whom they threw into the ſea. He expreſſes his hope ¶ antic 
that 'the convention, ſupported by the whole nation, W mon 
will annibilate even the very name of this hateſul ſec ; fuſed 
and his hope on this head is pretty well accompliſned; W - « 
for it is now nearly as dangerous in Paris to be called you 
à Jacobin as an ariſtocrate'or a royaliſt, Oy & that t 
* From the ſavage barparities of the anarchiſts, he ¶ facrig 
turns with ny; 7 tothe military glory of France; Þ Robe; 
which, under the head of Military /ucceſſes, forms ano: has f 
ther diviſion of his work. Speaking of the war, he ac. ſtrum 
quite his countrymen of the charge of having been the H awake 
aggreſſors, and ſtates it to be the natural conſequence W come 
85 the political errors of ſeveral courts. Without : He 
naming himſelf, be ſounds high his own panegyric, by jition 
telling us what prodigies were performed by the French W atties 
General who, in 1792, with a handful of ſoldiers ill their 1 
appointed and diſunited, kept in check a formidable ¶ fname 
army, until by the arrival of reinforcements he was Louis, 
enabled to drive the enemy before him. He next of ene 
marks his progreſs in the Netherlands, and takes to which 
himſelf the glory of having freed his country from à the wWI 
foreign yoke, and taught her troops how to * to ß 
„ DR 5 . — victory. 
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victory. The return which he met was, he fays, that 
Marat and the Jacobins proſeribed him, diſorganized 
his army, and ſtopped him-in the career of his ſucceſs 
ſes, which would have enabled him to give to France 
in the courſe of the ſucceeding year a glorious and 
jaſting peace. To ſecond him in his endeavour to cons 
vince the world that he did not mean to betray the in+ 
tereſts of his country to her foes, either foreign or de 
meſtic, we lay the following ſhort extract before our 
readers: * f.. ᷣͤ We Ny: 
This General was forced to fly, proſcribed and res 

arded as a traitor, becauſe, inſtead of joining the ſane 
guinary faction of theſe anarchiſts, he found himſelf 
compelled to a determination of combating againſt it 


to ſave the legiſlative body from its tyranny, and France 


from its cruelties. What is his crime? It is that he 
anticipated the judgment of the nation againſt theſe 
monſters, and in the hope of favitig his country he res 
fuſed to become their im.... . ; 
Men of France, how dreadful art the conſequenees 
you have fince felt. Nothing leſs could convince you 


that this General, this ſuppoſed criminal, would have 


facrificed his life to deliver you from Marat, fro 

Robeſpierre, and thoſe Jacobins whoſe blopdy tyran 

has ſpread deſolation through the land. By the in- 
ſtruments of aſſaſſination it is that theſe monſters have 
awakened you from this fatal deluſion. Jou are be» 
dome free: betome juſt? . 
' He then proceeds to ſtate that the injudicious diſpo- 
fition of the German cantonments in Alſace made the 
allies loſe the fruit of their ſucceſſes in that quarter; 
their panic fear, he ſays, induced them ta adopt the 
ſhameful meafure of blowing up the works of Fort- 
Louis, (d meaſure very imperfectly executed;) inſtead 
of endeavouring to defend, that important place; by 


© which means they paved the way to the conqueſt of 
the whole left fide of the Rhine by the French. — 


* 2 
We quote from the tranſlation. 


bad conquęred in 1793 ; it became the 


* 
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the military: opinions of ſo able a commander as Du- 
monniez muſt have weight even with thoſe who may 
eſpiſe him in another point of view, we will lay them 
fore our readers; who will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed 
To find fo high an authority admit the pofſfibility of 
the combined armies — a to Paris, had they 
Horn led on with judgment. He thus expreſſes him- 
+ © Their plan for the campaign of 1794, by reaſon of 
the great diſtance of the armies required to co-operate, 
afforded: neither mutual connection nor mutual ſup- 
port. Small detached bodies, forming a long line, 
weak in every part, were incapable of defending any 
Point-where the French might attempt to penetrate in 


r e eee 
+. * All-Europe knew beforehand. that the intention of 


the French was to obtain the advantage in the war by 
changing it from defenfive to offenfive. It was even 
known that their project was to penetrate between the 
Sambre and the: Meuſe, while the diviſion on the right 


Mould turn the right of the allies by Auſtrian Flanders, | 
* * The, peril troops. being deprived of the power | 

lace: by the loſs of Fort Louis, had no | 
other ſide for offenſive operations but that of Flanders | 


of entering A 


and-Haigault, two provinces open to them by the Paſs 
ef Conde, Le-Queſnoy, and Valenciennes, which they 
, to have left 
the defence of the Upper Rhine to the Pruſſian army, 


which was more than equal to that obje&, and have 


carried their forces between Luxemburg and the ſea. 

- £ If the army of Count Browne had opened on the 
Meuſe by the ſiege of Sedan or Mezieres, while the 
prince of Cobourg had beſieged Landiecies, thoſe two 


o 


armies would have mutually ſupported each other's 
operations; and that which had tirſt obtained its ob- 
ect would have ſerved as the army of obſervation to 
the other. They would then have extended themſelves 
8 1 Re | between 


| right of the allied army by pen 
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between the Marne and Oiſe, and nothing could have 
ſtopped, them in their way to Paris but battles in the 
fine and rich plains of. Picardy, where the ſuperiority 
of the Auftrian cavalry would have given them an in» 
— , 86 | 
The whole offenſive plan of the French would 
have been diſconcertẽd by this diſpoſition, which muſt 
have forced them. to come to the affiſtance of their 
ſtrong, places by battles, in which the time, place, and 
circumſtances, would have been in the election of the 


The. alties did not adopt the plan of a cloſe and 
conjunctive attack, yet as they were well informed of 
the hazardous, project of the French to force the paſ- 
ge of the Sambre, they ought at leaſt to have forti- 
ied the excellent poſt of Beaumont, at the head of the 
principality of Chimai, and to have placed there 2 
body of men ſufficiently numerous to check the enemy, 
mpel bim to a ſiege, and afford time far their own 


forces, between the Mofelle and the Meuſe, to unite 
Sambre, an event which determined the fucceſs of the 
; * Laſtly, Since the a 

ted into Picardy, of advanced upon, Cambray, it was 
bodied in the camps of Liſle and Caſſel, hecaufe it was 


upon the Sambre. This diſpoſition would have pre- 

rmy of Prince Cobourg ought 
neceſſary, before any. movement, to have ſecured Auſ- 
known that the French had. the — of turning the 


vented the French from penetrating as they did by the 

whole campaign. 
rſt to. have taken Landrecies, and afterwards penetra- 
trian Flanders againſt the jnvaſion of the French em- 
ting through that 


>, o 


vince. 


No precaution was taken againſt this attack. The 


allies had left before Menin general Walmoden with 
ſeven or eight thouſand men to oppoſe the irruption 
of two bodies of an army whoſe number was unknown, 
but which certainly could not be fewer in all than forty 

| C3 thouſand 


39: 
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thouſand men; and in addition to this, the fortreſſes 
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were: repaired only on the fide next the enemy, inſtead 
of being prepared to ſupport a ſiege. 

Abe French forces opened upon all the points of 
attack with that confidence and vivacity Which form 
their character. They forced their way in ſpite of 
Every obſtacle, and carried into effect a plan fo rath 
that it eould not have ſueceeded in any reſpect, if the 
allies, Who were in no want of intelligence, had taken 

thoclieal and prudent meaſures. 1 he plan of the 
French was geometrically impracticable, but was ren- 
dered practicable, and crowned with ſucceſs, by the 
ſpirit- of folly in the allies, who did not oppoſe any 
reaſonable plan of defence againſt it. 

The provinces of Flanders, Tournaſis, Hainault, 
Brabant, and Namur, then preſented no point of 1e- 
fiſtance againſt the French armies, who from the mari- 
time parts of Flanders were enabled by a moit incre- 
dible degree of ſucceſs to join their countrymen on the 
banks of the Meule: ' The imperialiſts, it is true 8, ani- 
mated by the preſence of the emperor, had made ef- 


forts no leſs obſtinate than uſelei? to ſtop the progreſs 


of theſe invincible republicans.— 

„It was naturally to be expected that the Meuſe 
would preſent an obſtacle to their victories, and every 
military man might have concluded that the campaign 
would terminate on the banks of this river. An army 
of eighty thouſand men, baving Macetiight for a point 
of ſupport; the Meuſe for their aver? ee, Juliers and 
the Roer ſupporting their left, and the itrong places of 
Holland fer their retreat, ought not, in the ordinary 
eourſe of things, to have been diſplaced. It was not 
to be feared that the French, Ending the Rhine unde- 
fended, ſhould have the imprudence to paſs it, and 
penetrate into Weſtpbala, leaving an army of eighty 
thouſand men behind , who mig!:t have cut off 
nt. | 
Ln | ER I While 
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While the allied army held the poſition of the 
uſe, Marſhal Mollendorf diſplayed the talents of 
; maſter,” the great Frederic, by ins poſition at Lau- 
n, the only military movement in this campaign 
eeable- to the rules of art; a movement, neverthe- 
„ which, from its remoteneſs, produced no diver- 
n in favour of the army of the Low Countries; a 
vement which terminated in an inconceivable inac- 
ity, followed by a retreat, which gave the enemy 
whole country of Treves. 
ln the mean time, the allied army abandoned the 
ftion of Maeſtricht. Different intereſts divided the 
lies it was compoſed of. The imperialiſts paſſed 
* Rhine, and gave up the dutchy of Juliers, and the 
hbiſhoprics of Cologne and Treves, while the Eng- 
, the Hanoverians, and Heſſians, retired into Hol- 
d, under pretence of defending it. 
Thenceforward the ſpirit of folly and conſterna- 
appeared to direct all the movements of the allies, 
ch exhibited not the leaſt trace of military art. 
oo, Gueldres, Nimeguen, were abandoned, with- 
the leaſt apparent reaſon, before Graves was be- 
ed. It ſeems as if the movements of the allies kad 
n made with the intention of pointing out to the 
ch the Tine on which ay were to penctrate the 
ted Provinces. 
Bots-le-duc, ill provided uh food and ammuni- 
, as well as every other Dutch fortreſs, ſurrender- 
without a ſtroke. Macſtrich!, without ſupport, 
le an indifferent defence. Valenciennes, Conde, 
lneſnoi, attacked by the ſhadow, of an army, ſur- 
lcred without firing a gun. Every corps of the 
ch advanced, preceded by a column of terror, like 
olumn of ſmoke before the lſraelites. None of 
places cr the enemy waited for the coming up of 
heavy artillery, before they capitulated. 
in extraordinary winter completed what terror 
gun, Places were inveſted upon the ice. . he 
liese, 
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allies, ſtill equally ſtrong with the French, if they 
been united on one cetitral point, might at leaft hz 
decided the fate. of Holland by a 1 27 If they 
preſented themſelves together, or if, by manu 
and a good appearance, they had retarded the ra 
march of the French, theſe laſt, exhauſted; and in 4 
ſolute want of bread, would have heen forced to 
treat into the Low Countries, and wauld not have hd 
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time to recover before the opening of the campaign / rs F 
1795.— CCC nature 
Why did not the Pruffians advance by Manbe "die at 

leratior 


or Mentz, and General Clairfait by Mulheim? 


latter might; without difficulty, have entered Colo far f 
Aix, Liege, and the Low Countries, It is well knit coun 
that theſe armies betonged to different powers; es tha! 
from their conduct, it might be àffirmed, that t the Fr 
powers were at leaft indifferent to the fatè of Dnnα,ë 
which ſuffered the oppreſſion of the war.“ Nah, ti 

We will not follow the author in his obſer vu ch fi; 
reſpecting the different belligerent pqwers: bit 2s f 
may remark that he is very ſevere on Mr Pitt, as teh, af 
appear from the following ſhoxt extract ment, 
The unhappy genius of the miniſter, Pitt, ¶ Nes to o 
birth to this cruel war. It Was he who prefided s not 
all the operations, who forced the duke of York, ai ave ac 
the ſurrender of Valenciennes, to feparate from take. I 
prince of Cobourg, to advance and be defeated be ce has 
Dunkirk by the brave Houchard, who periſhed u French 
the guillotine.* VVV 
Of the decree, forbidding the conventional troogſ*®pted t 
give quarter to the Englith and Hanoverians, he ſp they wi 


thus— _ TE: NE p | ance of 
The military have ſhewn invincible courage, Nie ſays tt 
ported with a lively good temper and humanity w Holland, 
the gloomy Robeſpierre could not alter. The oi dering t 
decree which he obtained from the convention em draine 
vile inſtrument Barrere, which gave no quarter to ſoon diſę 
Engliſh and Hanoverian priſoners, has never been tions one 


ed into effect. The generous conquerors have re- 
ected the ſafety of the conquered. 

Would to God they had exerciſed the ſame gene- 
fity towards their mifled countrymen who were ta- 
n in arms! The decree againſt the Engliſh is cow- 
dly; that againſt the emigrants is tyrannical. 'T'he 
ench have ſhewn that the genius of liberty, miſled 
ſanguinary tyrants, is capable of depriving the moſt 
nature,” | a 
The author's next diviſion or chapter contains con- 
lerations reſpecting Holland. It appears that he is 
y far from aſcribing the ſucceſſes of the French in 


tes that the Dutch themſelves favoured the entrance 
the French army into their territory ; that, if the 


neh, the combined forces might have defended inch 
inch firſt Mat province, and afterward that of Hol- 
I as far as Amſterdam ; and that, had not the 
tch, after they had changed the form of their go- 


ces to open their gates to the French, and to their 
ops not to make any reſiſtance, the invaders could 
t have advanced a ſtep without having a ſiege to un- 


k 1 N , 11 ; 

om take. For theſe reaſons, he will not allow that 
| beÞnce has conguered Holland; and he obſerves that 
1 ul French have never yet ventured to infinuate that 


mas a conquered country, and that they have not 
mpted to levy contributions on it: but he admits 
t they will drain the Dutch under the modeſt ap- 
rance of making only reguiſftions. = ll 


e ſays that, ſhould the French attempt to Cambon- 
Rolland, (by which term we preſume that he means 
. offering the country of its property, as Cambor's 
; em drained and plundered the Netherlands,) they 
| ſoon diſguſt the Dutch, and make them turn their 
Qions once more to the illuſtrious houſe of Orange, 
_ 1 8 85 | whoſe 
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it country to the ſuperiority of their arms, for he 


ovince of Utrecht had not made advances to the 


ment, ſent orders to the governors of their ſtrong 
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£2. That Holland ſhould preſerve her colonies in 
oth the Indies, that ſhe may be able to ſupport her 
arine, her commerce, and her induſtry, without 
hich ſhe cannot exiſt even phylically. | 
6 2. That ſhe ſhould eſtabliſh a ſolid government, 
hich ſhall not be contrary to her means of exiſtence. 
or the ſame conſtitution cannot be ſuitable to eve 
ople. Each nation has its requiſite and peculiar cir- 
mſtances, derived either from its topagraphical mo- 
ſication, its moral character, or its means of exiſ- 
nce, to which it is neceſſary to adapt a conſtitution; 
ber wiſe the ſocial contract cannot be ſupported, and 
ceſſarily becomes the principle of its deſtruction. 
land affords a ſtriking inſtance of this truth. 

To obtain theſe three objects, which are nearly of 
much utility to Trance as they are neceſſary to Hol- 
dd, it is proper that the French ſhould practiſe the 
enerous conduct towards their new allies. That 


I 1 They ſhould loſe no time in evacuating Holland, 
it they may not exhauſt and vex their allies, to 
zom, after the firſt moment of their union, they can- 
t but be chargeable ; they thould leave no greater 
dy of troops than the Batavian National Aſſembly 
think abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the compie- 
n of their conſtitution, = 

„ They ſhould content themſelves with the im- 
vle quantity of ſtores which the allies left behind 
mwhen they evacuated Holland, and by no means 
deed to exhauft that nation by exoxbitant requiſi- 
„ which would deprive it of power of ſupporting 
government, its marine, its army, and its dykes. 
3. They ought not to put any conſtraint on the 
rty of 5 allies in the choice of a conſtitution; 
even by influence, and ſtill leſs by dictating to 
The Hollanders ſhould receive on their part 
lex advice, remarks, nor orders. Neither their li- 
*+ 4-44, ; +. "15 © > WS berty 
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berty nor their national ſelf love ought to receive a only 
degradation. 3 TOW PTD With 
© 4. They ſhould ſacrifice, in ſome reſpects, the tiMWangy 
pographical intereſts of Belgia and the country Wpeop! 
Liege, by ſeizing no place on the Meuſe and Du Colo: 
Flanders, in enk they ſhould incorporate the Ln th; 
Countries with the French empire. This uſurpatiſ eſe 
would leave profound traces of hatred and vengeai nd 1: 
in the mind of this deceived and offended nation. ver t 
ſecurity of France on this fide depends much thoreWhe R 
pon the intimate confidence of the Hollanders, thai{Wrenct 
the poſſeſſion of a few places unjuſtly taken from theo gai! 
The ſame motive ought to prevent the opening of ¶ les in 
Scheldt; in the place of which may be ſubſtituted , a c 
nals of communication between the principal pointiWeople 
Weſt Flanders and Dunkirk, and the northern depaMons; 2 
ments.” Vo wee 5 Nile ! 
The General then proceeds to conſider the imp bree b. 
ant queſtion Would it be for the benefit of Ff w 
to retain her conqueſts. At the very outſet, he affſun the 
demns, as contrary to all juſtice, the principle urn on 
down by the Jacobins, that the Rhine and the Mei who 
are the natural boundaries of France, the pillars of ion of 
French Hercules. The French (he ſays,) could und p. 
without violating the fundamental principles of i Next \ 
own revolution, -incorporate any Epnquered counfW"ght th 
with the French empire, without, the conſent of ¶ ought 
inhabitants of ſach country, the ſovereignty being ud b 
knowledged to be veſted in the people who occupyWcciticd, 
territory. Different nations might like liberty ugPnquetts, 
different forms; to force them to adopt any partiqPuntry : 
form would be to tyrannize over them, inſtead of {reigns 0 
ving them what they ought to be, freemen and e ſpace. 
agents. The country of Liege could not, he remagy troop; 
be, made a department of France, unleſs the AuſWight hav; 
Netherlands conſtituted a part of the ſame repuliey ſhoul 
and though the Netherlands could at ny time be pulate w 


run by the French, he thinks they could be reti their 


e a only by force: but that whatever might be the caſe 
with provinces ſuch as theſe, ſpeaking the French 
anguages.an union would not be expected with the 


the ti 
people at Gueldres, Cleves, Juliers, Aix-la-Chapelle, 


try | 


Dut(Mcologne, Triers, and the different little ſovereign ſtates 
e Lon the left fide of the Rhine from Alſace to Welel ; 
pati heſe people being Germans, their manners, habits, 


1g can 
4 
nore 
than 


ter they are connected with their countrymen beyond 
he Rhine, by the great Germanic aſſociation. The 
Trench ought to recollect what difficulty they found 


n theWo gaining any footing for their revolutisnary princi- 
oft ples in Alſace, though that province has been upward 
ed Mt a century paſt annexed to France. Liſcontented. 


,ointiMcople can be kept in ſubjection only by ſtrong 'garri- 
dep! | 
y ng!*% ſpread the diſcontent through Lorraine and the 
hree biſhoprics, Poul, Metz, and Verdun; and thus 


imp , 
hoi# who ſhould with to retain new conqueſts. might 


Fra 


he hun the riſk of loſing the old, and of ſceing them re- 
ple urn once more to the emperor and the empire, On 
e Mee whole, he appears to be decidedly for the reſtora- 
rs ofen of the conqueſts, as a meaſure of wiſdom aud 
111d Hund policy. | | 

of Next comes the queition “ When, and to whom, 
coulFight they to be reſtored ??? As to the time, he ſays, 
it of M ought to be at the peace; in the treaty of which it 
beingMWould be ſtipulated that, at a period therein to be 
cupſ{Weccified, the French armies thould evacuate all their 
ty u nqueſts, and return within the old limits of their 
zartiqWuntry : but that, on the other hand, the former ſo- 
id of Wreigns of thoſe countries ſhould not be at liber ty, for 
and We ſpace of one month afterward, to ſend into them 


 remaWy troops or miniſters; to the end that the people 


> Au 
repul*y ſhould adopt, or for what conditions they ſhould 


e beoſpulate with their former ſovereigns, in order to ſe- 
retilhre their bappinęſs and mutual confidence. This 
1 D Plan 
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and language differ from thoſe of France; and more- 


ons; and this very circumſtance, denoting ſuſpicion, 


= 


ight have time to conſider what form of government 
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plan unqueſtionably does honour to the author, bz 
ſhewing that he is not the ſlave of princes, but the W.:-. 
friend of mankind, and a lover of genuine liberty. joſſcs 
Ia his next chapter, the General undertakes to prove Was 
the impoſſibility of peace, ſhould France reſolve to ¶ anare 
retain her conqueſts.” The German empire, he ob- ¶ fand 
ſerves, has hitherto reluctantly carried on the war, ¶ and e 
and anxiouſly wiſhes for peace: but then he remarks « If 
that it is only on the principle of the Aatus quo 5 and tent 
that, ſhould France be ſo obſtinate as to refuſe to treat ¶ +: 
on that ground, ſhe may expect to find the exertions W od m 
of the Germanic body, in carrying on the war, very or eig 
different from what they have been to the preſent during 
period, and in reality alarmingly great. He next con- ¶ and of 
fiders © the dangers which the continuation of the war W the ſar 
would be likely to bring on France.” Her towns, he ¶ comm 


ſays, are deſerted, her manufactures. at a Rand, her — 
credit abſolutely extinguiſhed ; the depreciation. ot aſ. +: pr 

ſignats daily increaſed by the conſtant emiſſion of new 10 
paper; the public expences exceeding the revenue 7: France 
the enormous ſum of three hundred millions livres ¶ recruit 
per” month ; the committee of finances, to ſupport the general 


value of aflignats, holding out to a deluded public ving tt 
nothing but perfidious and exaggerated. accounts of mild 80 
the value of the lands mortgaged for their redemption ; venture 
and the ſenſeleſs Cambon offering no other means of revolut 
diminithing the enormous maſs of this fictitious money, were tt 
than the equally immoral and abſurd ſcheme of a lot- e; 
tery; which brings to recollection the ſyſtem of Laas, energy 
though this is much leſs ſkilfully projected. The ar. next tu 
thor then ſpeaks 8 the following terms of the ſtate of farther 
he population of France ; require 
c This dreadful picture of the bad ſtate of the finan- (= make} 
ces and ſubſiſtence of France, is a ſecondary oviealt” The 
compared with that of its depopulation. At the end... 1 79 
of December, according to a report preſented to the yhich - 
Convention, the war had coſt the French armies ſu tion af. 


hundred and fifty thouſand men. If to this . pure loſ 


tion? 
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which is one third leſs than the truth, we add the 
loſſes by emigration, the guillotine, want, and civil 
war, it will be ſeen, with horror, that this ſtate of 
anarchy has deprived France of twelve hundred thou- 
ſand men, without including the aged, the women, 
and children, | 

© If we admit the population of this empire to be 
twenty-four or twenty-five-millions of individuals, of 
which twelve millions are males; taking from this the 
old men and children, there will remain about ſeven 


or eight millions of men capable of bearing arms, who, 


during three years, have ſuffered this enormous loſs, 
and of whom one fixth part muſt ſtill continue to face 
the ſame dangers. What is the reſidue for agriculture, 
commerce, and the marine! And how long can the 
population of France ſupport ſuch a dreadful conſump- 
© Is it with foreigners that we are to ſee the lands o 
France and its manufactories repeopled, and its armies 
recruited ? It was by this that the Romans became de- 
generate, and were loſt. It is time to think of preſer- 
vying the French nation; to unite the whole under a 
mild government; to purify it from all the foreign ad- 
venturers who have ſwelled*the muddy torrent of the 
revolution, or rather of the Jacobins, of whom they 
were the moſt uſeful and moſt active ſatellites.” 
Having remarked that England muſt derive more 
energy than danger from the revolution in Holland, he 
next turns his eye towards Italy ; where, he ſays, the 
farther the French armies advance, the more they will 
require to be augmented. On this ſubject, he thus 
proceeds: TER 5 
The laſt report made to the Convention, in Decem- 
ber, 1794, proves, that diſeaſe has deſtroyed the army 
which operated near the Frontiers. All this conſump- 
tion of men, money, and ſubſiſtence, on this ſide, is 
pure loſs; for certainly the French cannot intend to 
| D 2 conquer 
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oppoſition party 5 that it has always groaned under ſome 
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i 


eorquer Italy, as it is indubitable that they would be 


unable to keep it. ſettle: 
Moreover, while the abies fleets poſſeſs 3 that ! 
ſuperiority in the Mediterranean over the French, ther be ap 


- ſucceſs in Italy will be very uncertain. And, the French at on 
government ought rather to fear that while their armicz ſcaffol 


advance into Italy, and periſh there by the climate, an The 
attack may be made on their ſouthern coaſt, while the co 
undefended, and probably agitated by the faction ment, 
which divide it.” Den 
With reſpect to the war with Spain, he paſſes near-W goverr 

ly the ſame judgment on it. We have ſeen howMWhurbul 
that has ended. | quillity 
The tenth divifion of the work treats of the Na The 
tional Convention.“ Gen. D. ſays that, in that aſſem-Wmonar: 
bly, there never has been what might truly be called aa a /e. 


ment, 


one tyrart or another, the moſt odious of whom washer this 


Robeſpierre ; that at the bare mention of royalty or king The 
every member expreſſes his diſpleaſure by murmurs; M: alreac 
that at, the word republic, they riſe in a maſs with han th; 


ſnouts and oaths, not like the rulers of a great nation, Nan wri 


but like a ſet of conſpirators, the ſpirit af the conven- 
tion conſtantly depending on the auditors who fill the 
galleries, and who hiſs or applaud the members ac- 
cording to the opinions which the latter deliver; and 
thus, he ſays, are produced fo many contradiQory 
decrges, which become the ſcorn of the people and 
the diſgrace of their governors. On this ſubject, he 
adds that the convention has done little more, hitherto, 
than pull down; that the revolution has produced no- 
thing but a mis-ſhapen chaos; that the ve ſſel of the ſtate 


iemies 1 
vould b 
ularly t 
0 fear. 

ountryr 
ritain, 

where h 


till floats between two conſtitutions, the monarchicalSerces of 
and the republican; and the public opirion is not yet The tr 
invariably fixed on the moſt important of queſtions, via I ſee 2 


«© Whether a limited monarchy be better adapted to 
fecure the happineſs of the French nation, than a re- 


public.” Tbe government, he then ſays, cannot be 
Jettled 
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ſettled till this i important queſtion is reſol ved. To ſhew 
is tnat limited monarchy bas many partiſans in France, 
her be appeals to Lacro:x's book; which, though it would 
nch at one time have infallbly ſent the author to the 
miei ſcaffold, is now read and gains converts every day. 
„ an The laſt two divifions-of the work are devoted to 
hile the confideration of the two different forms of govern- 
1005 ment, a republic, and a conſtitutional monarchy. _ 
Democracy, he ſays, is not fit nor defirable for the 
1ear-W government even of a village: its natural character is 
hov Wturbulence, and hoſtile to every idea of ſettled tran- 
uillity. 
; The author finally declares himſelf decidedly for 
monarchy, and pronounces it to be, auhen moderated 
by a ſenate, the moſt perfect form of human govern- 


ſomeſſſment. We need not detail his arguments in ſupport 
was Wot this aſſertion. 7 

king The character of General Dumovriez, 23 an author, 
urs ;WWsalready well known; we therefore need ſay little more 


han that this publication would evince that, while he 
an write like a ſcholar, he can think like a ſtateſman ; 
and we mean not to impute it fo him as a fault, that, 
hough proſcribed by his country, he appears ſtill to 


ac. ove her with ſincerity, and to conſider thoſe as his e- 
aniemies who are hoſtile to her; for which purpoſe he 
tory rould be glad to clip the wings of her rivals, parti- 
and Wularly thoſe of England, from whom France has moſt 
t, heW fear. It is with this view that he would perſuade his 
erto, ountrymen to abandon the idea of invading Great 
no- ntain, for the purpoſe of attacking her in India, 
ftaicWwhere he thinks her moſt vulnerable, with the united 


vrees of France and Holland. 
The tranſlation is faithful and pore though 


Oy? 5 ſee 2 few marks of haſte and inaccuracy, 
0 
a ve. | 53 l Tux 
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obſerver; : 


Cogan terms the. deplorable fate of his favourite 1 


: er the 
vers, 
etate⸗ 

the « 
everal 
al nan 
he Rhi 

In th 
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Batavia 


and, fe 


FRANKFORT, CHIEFLY BY THE BORDERS OF nt 
RHINE, AND THE PASSAGE DOWN/ THE RIVER 
FROM: MENTZ To WORST | 


| [From the Scottiſh! Regiſters 


for ſpecies of- writing are- more generally accept. 
able than narratives of voyages and travels, eſpe. 
cially if directed through countries furniſhing object; 
fit to amuſe or intereſt a ſpectator. Even repeated NNimeg. 
deſcriptions of ſimilar tours do not diſguſt, when the pots it 
journaliſts are men of obſervat ion and judgment, or Wogan | 
when differing in temper and diſpoſition they preſent 158 of 
the ſame objects in various lights, and, by ſucceſſit ears ir 
labours, diſcorer and exhibit many curious particulars Wart of 
which would have eſcaped the notice of an individuel erm th 
n many 
ave be. 
Oo. It 
ead an 
their bi! 
and acq 
had orig 
as du] 
mite do 
remely 
ay to c 
on for 
and pur 
ciently « 
tween o 
been at 
from wil 
convinc 
ſtrong « 
A 


| 


The countries in which the ſcene of the journey 
now · under review lies, have been often. viſited and de. 
ſcribed; yet in the preſent work many new as well a 
intereſting particulars are to be found, and we kave no 
doubt that even thofe who are beſt acquainted with 
the territories through which Dr Cogan paſied, wil 
peruſe with ſatisfaction: his. inteiligent 1 agree able 
narrative. 

The work is in we ſorm of letters, a nad of vr. 
ting as the author obſerves, admitting of freedom 
which would be indecorous, when the public is pri 
marily addreſſed The firſt letter, which might 
have been ſpared without injury to the work, is mere. 
ly introductory; in the ſecond the account of the 
journey begins. 

The Author ſet out on the zõth of July 1790, from 
Rotterdam, and took the route by Utrecht for Nime- 
guen. An entertaining account is given of what D: 


ve 


er the Rhine, which inſtead of increaſing, like other 
vers, as it approaches the ſea, on the contrary dege- 
eatefinto an inſignificant brook and is at laſt loſt 
the canals of Holland; the fact is, it divides into 
everal large branches, none of which retain the origi- 
al name, and only a trifling rivulet bears the title of 
he Rhine. . | | 

In the way to Nimeguen the Author paſſed through 


78 
nt 
VER 


ept- 
\pe- 
jos 
ated 

the 


and, formed by the bifurcation. of the Rhine above 
imeguen, one of the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated 
pots in Holland. Of the peaſants in this tract Dr 
t, or Wogan gives the following curious account, the accu- 
ſent Macy. of which may be relied on, as he reſided ſeveral 
(live ears in the neighbourhood. © The peaſants in this- 
ular part of the world retain much of what you would 


duzMecrm the ancient fimplicity of manners. They afford 
n many reſpects a ſpecimen of what we may ſuppoſe to 

rney {ave been the character of the Engliſh; about 250 years 

4 de. No. It is a reſpectable mark of learning to be able to- 


ell ead and write. When I reſided at Zuyleſtein moſt of 
ve n heir bills upon me were drawn out by the ſchoolmaſter, 
wit ad acquitted by the fign of the croſs, which 1 ſuppoſe 

will ad originally the ſolempity of an oath, that the demand 
2 ableWwas duly paid. In conſequence of not being able to mi- 
mute down every article, their memories become ex- 
remely accungte and tenacious. They continue to this 
ay to create and change names ad libitum. It is com- 
mon for thoſe who reſide in cities to extol the ftmplicity 
and purity of rural characters. But they do not ſuffi 
cently diſtinguiſh between manners and morals, or be- 
tween open extravagance and ſecret depravity.—l have 
been at ſome pains to acquaint myſelf with the originals 
from whom ſuch pleaſing copies are taken, and am 
convinced that theſe pretended copies are in general 
ſtrong exaggerations. I have often found external 
Nuplicity connected with much ſlyneſs of diſpofition. 


night 
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hat part of Holland called the Betuwe, (the ancient 
Batavia) an oblong iſland in the province of Guelder- 


” 
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a | . ELLE Wet man 
To cheat and outwit a perſon who is in a more ther v 
vated ſtation, if they be not his immediate dependantMhe'dar 
is the profeſſed trial of ſkill, and the perpetual boi eme, 
of almoſt every farmer. They are externally ſubniMared 
five to ſuperiors, in general civil to ſtrangers, and rds 
not in a ſtate of enmity very cordial, generous, an{Wind of 


ſympathiſing among one another. Their enmity d to ! 
implacable. It is enkindled and burns with ardour Rolling 
each fide, according to family connections, no reſpe Mio the 
being had to the cauſe or the juſtice of the quarrei Nime 
They ſeem to {think that the injunction to forgive ention 
injury is one of the ſevereſt; and it would be impoeing t! 
fible to make them comprehend the dignity of ſeeking chara 
reconciliation. They are pretty regular in their Hut rat! 
tendance upon public worſhip on the ſunday, and i GClewe 
regularly returu home intoxicated on the market dayMuently 
The crime of adultery is ſcarcely known among thengWits he 
of fornication not very frequent, and the triumphs Happy. 
ſeduction, never. Their conduct towards each otherWeen d. 
though coarſe, is ſincere. They are ſtrangers to th; 
duplicity which the polite world is obliged to practilÞ mak 

merely to avoid giving offence, or to conciliate efteenWe- pla! 
But then if they be fincere, they are often very coarſe." Nelebrat 
The above deſcription, we are perſuaded applies noWiracr/ 
only to the Batavian peaſants, but to many claſſes nifigood | 
other countries, whole intellectual attainments are on of 

a ſimilar extent. CV cs in it 
After leaving the; Betuwe, our traveller mountedMihes t} 
the Waal dyke, and rode along the very ſpot, whichſconver 

| proved ſo fatal to ſome of the Britiſh troops on theſFice of 
19th of October laſt. The following deſcription egen on | 
this dyke will give our readers ſome. notion of ties. Ti 
terrible fituation of the 37th regiment on that occaſiWthe w 
on, when driven off the dyke by the French cavalry. d ther 
This dyke is very lofty, being the only barrier againiMis haz: 
the Waal, which is the largeſt ramification of the; but 
Rhine. On the fide of the Betuwe, it is much abowFre and 
the trees and cottages, and ſo narrow on the top, tha 
| Vis Se #025) HON n 
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many parts of it two carriages cannot paſs each 
ther without the utmoſt caution. On this left fide 
he danger in caſe of an accident does not appear ex- 
reme, as the trees and roofs of the cottages ſeem pre- 
ared to break the fall. But on the right fide to- 
yards the river, the mind hovers undecided, to which 
8, anind of death we are moſt expoſed, that of being daſh- 
nity id to pieces, or of drowning, as the carriage, after 
our offgolling down the ſteep declivity, muſt | inevitably fall 
to the river.“ 95 | 

Nimeguen preſents few peculiarities fo merit the at- 
ntion of a ſtranger ; it was diſtinguiſhed in 1788 by 
ing the occaſtonal reſidence of the Stadtholder, who 

ecking$ characteriſed by Dr Cogan, as a moſt excellent man, 
ut rather too indolent and irreſolute a prince. | 

Clever is next vilited, and the calamities it has fre- 
nently ſuffered by war are briefly ſtated; the inhabi- 
ahts however appeared to Dr Cogan "contented and 
appy: A mineral ſpring, of no great virtues, has 
en diſcovered in the neighbourhood ; the late 
ing of Pruſſia wiſhed to improve that diſcovery, 
d make Cleves a rendezvous for invalids, but 
e plan has not ſucceeded. At Cleves there is a 
lebrated image of the Virgin Mary, famed for its 
iraculous cures; the proteſtant reader will indulge in 
good humoured ſmile at Dr Cogan's lively deſcrip- 
on of the ſuperſtitious follies of the Roman Catho- 
in its neighbourhood. A nunnery at Cleves fur- 
ſhes the Author with an opportunity of introducing 
which converſation-with the Abbeſs, whoſe arguments in de- 
n theſſWice of the inſtitution ſeem to have made more impreſ- 


jon on on him that we believe they will do on his read- 
of there, They in ſhort amonnt to this, that females living 
ca. the world, are expoſed to the dangers of ſeduction, 
walry d therefore it is prudent to ſecure at leaſt a few from 


is hazard. The fallacy of this argument is palpa- 
ez but we heartily agree with Dr Cogan in the ſe- 
re and juſt animadverſions which he ſubjoins upon 

| | = | the 
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temmg 
the wretches who for the ſake of low gratifications e drget t 
be capable either of the ſeduction of innocence or thy wider: 
extenſion of guilt. | ſe NEVe 
From Cleves Dr Cogan took the road by Xantafſf the! 
for Duſſeldorff. The number of tall athletic female urteß). 
at work in the fields, ſurpriſed him, and naturally inging 
-troduces ſome curious and ingenious obſervation ors— 
which we have not room to inſert, on the ſtature an tterin, 
meaſures of the ancient Germans. ſphin 
 Duſſeldorff is diſtinguiſhed for an excellent gallef Pont 
of paintings, which is fully deſcribed, and ſeveral d erable, 
rious and intereſting anecdotes of the painters A- ehe 
given. an 
We are next conducted to Cologne, once a mſn ds 
flouriſhing and opulent city, containing upwards be t 
Zo, doq effective men capable of bearing arms, but nd Id as in 
reduced to leſs than 40, ooo inhabitants of all kino 23 
among which are 2,500 ecclefiaſtical perſons. Tl myodd 
depopulation appears to have been entirely ewing * Fe 
the perſecuting ſpirit of the governors of the pla wü 
The moſt remarkable buildings are deſcribed, and ti"? whit 
moral character of the people, of which Dr C. gives A deſc 
a moſt unfavourable idea, is delineated in forci oy not 
colours. onn a 
From Cologne, Mr Cogan proceeded to Bonn, ai . 
in the way paid a vifit to Bruhl, the country refidend 3 
of the Elector of Cologne. The account of his viſitt f oblen 
this place, is introduced by the following rema ti r 1 
which we believe expreſs the ſentiments of many t beral a: 
| vellers, though few of them chuſe to own them. == 
; had ſeen many noblemen's ſeats in England, ſome! 1; le, 1 
. France, and not a few of the principal country houlg... is too 
N in Holland; ſo that my curiofity was pretty well {ati ous di 
14 fied. After the novelty of thele objects is over, ti = ink 
i great and formal ſimilarity becomes irkſome. Th oy . 
little diverſity that is perceived between the one a! Katy, 


the other, carcely compenſates for the trouble of bd 
ing conducted from apartment to apartment, al 
liſtenin 
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tening to the hiſtories of family pictures, which you. 
brget the moment you leave the place, or of rich em- 
oidery,: worked by female perſonages, with M hom 
e never had the honour of being acquainted, I find 
rather troubleſome to be obliged to admire out of. 
hurteſy to the exhibitor, - their ſtate beds, Chineſe 
ingings—Vaſes—Brufſels or Gobelin tapeſtry—inlatd 
ofs —ſilk damaſk curtains and chairs, and ſettees 
littering with golden fringes, mantle pieces ſupported 

ſphinxes, and mermaids—a Bacchus or a dolphin 
pporting a ſide board or a marble ſfab—angels innu- 


r—cherubs diſgraced into candleſticks, ſprawling 
om on high to illuminate mortals below—cupids with 
lands of flowers ſuſpended in alto relievo over an al- 
re, —the three graces ornamenting a ſtove or oven, 
id as inevitably expoſed to the heat of a fiery fur- 
Ice, as Shadrach, Meſhach and Abednego—gods 
d goddeſſes condemned to fupport muſic galleries, or 
e balluſtrades of a ſpacious ſtair- caſe; and yet it is 


br, which is the general ſubje&-of admiration.“ 

A deſcription follows of the country ſeat, which 
des not appear to contain anything very remarkable. 
Bonn appears to be an agreeable town, the favourite. 
dence of the Elector, with a conſiderable refort of 
mMonable and polite company 

Coblentz the next place viſited by our traveller, is 
terior in every reſpect to Bonn; the houſes are in 

feral antiquated, and the pavement irregular ; the 

uation upon the confluence of the Rhine and 

belle, it is ſaid, is more romantic than cheerful; 

Id is too mountainous to afford the agreeable walk in 

Inous directions. About twenty years ago, Co- 

entz was far behind all the adjacent cities in every 

cle of civilization, and ſocial life; the people were 

terate and ſuperſtitious to a high degree, and ſlaves 


many abſurd. and expenſive cuſtoms, However 
| fince- 


erable, finely gilt, to adorn the frame of a large mir- 


eſe which furniſh the chief materials of that ſplen- _ 
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ſince the above period their progreſs 1 Improve 
ment has been very rapid, and the city advances in 
buildings, manners, knowledge and riches. The nun 
ber of inhabltants is computed at about 12 or 13,00 
From Coblentz, Mr Cogan went to Meniæ, paſſuglſeaute, 
through Ems, a ſmall town reſorted to on account dat a 
its medical baths; Naſſau, at which are the remaingcontra: 
of the old caſtle, the Original ſeat of the celebrated (aye n 
mily of that name; and Schabalbacbh, the Matlock, as M poweri 
Cogan calls it, of. this part of Germany. The foilowWthmn 2 
ing remarks on the Gerinan tolls are curious. Ton 
manner of collecting theſe tolls is alſo very humiliatig nd cla 
to the paſſenger. Their lazineſſes, the toll-gatherey right. 
inſtead of darting forth upon you from the adjacen others 
tenement to open the gate and receive your money the pri 
ſit with an indifferent compoſure at the window offfffftands, 
their own habitation, and draw up the bar by meauſleuence 
of a ſtring and 4 pully that communicates with the ho er 
ner apartment; and the coachman is obliged to de the cor 
ſcend and depoſit the compulſive offering in a box, ſuſſimnomen 


eus an 
uiry, 
lowing 


«Since 


pended by the fide of the walls or at the window pe 
The two gates (toll bars) adjacent to the bridge con bihity 
ducting to Mentz, were at ſome diſtance from eact __ 

as bee 


other, and we were compelled to-rely on the mild and 
ſedate diſpoſitions of our horſes for ſafety, While on 
charioteer ran from one gate to the other, to ſatis 
the demands of each collector.” 

The city of Mentz coniains 30,000 inhabitants, i 
contains an Univerſity and a philoſophical focictyy 
which has publiſhed one volume of eſſays, upon vati 
ous ſuhjects, manifeſting ſays Mr Cogan, “ That | 
they do not exgel, they are able to maintain the 
level with many other literary aſſociations. The in 
poſts are very high, —the revenue collected in the elec: 
torate amounts to 1,800,c00 ſlorins, of which the toll 
upon the river produce 600,000, and the impoſt upon 
wines Too, ooo. "By oteſtants are not tolerated at Mentz, 
and this Perſccuting Fpiri it gives rife to ſeveral ingen 
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zus and forcible remarks in favour of freedom of en- 
quiry, Which we have not room to inſert. The fol- 
lowing ſtroke of humor has the merit of originality. 
Since men have always ſhewn a diſpoſition to per- 
ſaute, it has often been a ſubject of ſurpriſe with me, 
hat a perſecuting ſpirit has never operated in a 
contrary direction; and that pride and ſelf importance 
haye never manifeſted themſeives by prompting the 
nowerful to perſecute the weak <phs /pould dare to 
think as they do. Let him who imagines he is in pot- 
ion. of the truth, make a monopoly of the article, 
nd claim an excluſive privilege of being always in the 
right. Let him reject the levelling ſcheme of forcing 
others to think exactly as he des, and nobly aſſert. 
he privilege of thinking alone, for as the matter now 
ſtands, if others think with him, he muſt of confe- 
eyce think with them, and the only difference is, 
who entertained the opinion? which is as frivolous as 
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to de the conteſt among children, who ſhall ſpeak laſt. A 
x, {uſſmomentous advantage wouid attend my plan. If no 
1donMtwo people were permitted. to think alike, the proba- 
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bility would be encreaſed, that ſome happy mortal 
would think right, whereas, according to the plan that 
has been purſued for centuries, it is ten thouſand to 1 
ne but that we all think Wrong. 7 
Menta, it is ſaid, poſſeſſes few fngularities to at- | 
ra& the attention of the traveller; the few that it 


its, I does poſſeſs are agreeably deſcribed. But the place 0 
cietyMays claim to the honour of the invention of the art of A 
variWrintine, a circumſtance which leads Mr Cogan into a 5 
hat i long, but by no means ted ous diſſertation on the ſub- 5 
thenſect. Three rival cities, Mentz, Straſburg and Haer- 
e im e contend for the honour of the invention; the ar- 
 ele-Mguments in favour of each are ſtated with precifion, 
- tollWand the victory aſſigned to Haerlem. On this we ſhall 
upon only remark here, that we are not entirely fatisfied 
ent, vith the deciſion ; the proofs in favour of Haerlem do 
geni dot ſtrike us ſo forcibly as they appear to have 011 
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Mr Cogan,—we are rather inclined upon the whole ty jecept, 
think that Straßburg was the place of invention, though of amu 
we are by no means inclined to be poſitive in the ner 
affertion. berans 
Frankfort next engaged the attention of our travel. tres, 4 
ter,—a city © venerable for its antiquity, and reſpect. Nut cnt 
able by the riches and influence which commeree obligat 
brings with it.“ „Freedom of fpeech and briſkneſs of rictne 
trade, ſeem to have communicated freedom to the aterta 
manners and briſkneſs to the very countenances of the t its g 
inhabitants. In all places of general reſort at the pub. Nttentic 
lic tables, coffee-houſes, aſſemblies, and theatres, there dev. 
is much leſs reſtraint in manners or converſation. This 
difference appeared to us very conſiderable, compared 
with every other city we had viſited.“ 

The following account of the mode of life of opu- 
lent Dutch merchants, introduced here as a contraſt to 
the manners of Frankfort, may amuſe ſome of our 
readers. Vou have no idea of the ſtillneſs and quiet 
of a Dutch country-life. Though” our merchants do 
not appea- at any time in a great buſtle, yet they re- 
tire to their country ſeats, in order to enjoy ſolitude; 
and many of them, notwithſtanding the number of 
horfes that are prancing in their ſtahſes, and variety of 
carriages in their remiſe, are juſt conveyed from town 
to country, and from country to town, without fur- 
veying the country around them, or enjoying any 19- 
ciety; excepting it be ſome branch of their family, 
once or twice in a ſeaſon.“ 

At Frankfort, as in moſt Roman catholic countries 
the theatre and other places of public entertainment 
are open on Sunday. A circumſtance of this nature 
gives rife to the following excellent remarks, There 
is one thing in which the diſciples: of: Peter, Martin 
2nd John are agreed, in moſt parts of the continent, 
that is, in rejecting the morality of the ſabbath, or the 
neceſlity of keeping every part of it, as a day holy un- 
to the Lord, Of the three the Calviniſts are _— moſt 
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jecept, and the Catholics moſt prone to make it a day 
of amuſement. In Holland, private circles indulge in 
goncerts or parties at cards, but at Frankfort, the Lu- 
berans, conformable to the cuſtoms af catholic coun- 


Ae to 
ough 
the 


-avel. tries, admit of public balls, plays and operas. With- 
pea. Nut entering into the queſtion concerning the moral 
gerte obligation of keeping the Sunday with that degree of 
eſs of Wirictneſs with which it is Rill obſerved in England, I 


\ the entertain, upon the compariſon, the fulleſt conviction 


F the f its greateſt utility. H religion be important, ſome 
pub. ttention ought to be paid to it, and ſome time muſt 
cher Ne devoted to this attention; and if the day which 


pmmon confent and the laws of the country, have ſet 
apart for the purpoſe be employed in amuſements, no 
me will pretend that he ſupplies the defect by curtail- 
vg an equal portion of time from his ſecular concerns. 
It is true they may go to church and hear a fermon ; 
ut it is alſo true that let them go to church and hear 
two ſermons per day for the beſt part of their lives, 
tey could profit little without ſome portion of time 
eftined to recollection. Let the preacher urge with 
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ade: the force of eloquence the abſolute neceſſity of re- 
-r of Medion, and cenſure in the moſt ſerious terms the le- 
ty of ity and diffipation of the age, they may admire the 


durſe, but they will immediately dance, or fiddle 


OWN 

ſur- the impreſſion. Beſides preaching, as it is now 
y o- aducted in every pulpit of- Europe, is a miſerable 
nilr,{ibſtizute for the regular ſeries of private inſtruction. 


ſould any one dream that he was a ſtudent in philo- 
phy by attending an harangue once a week, concerning 
hebeauty, utility and neceſſity of philoſophy, or detach- 
d diſſertations upon particular parts of it? ! Be- 
des your method in England of inſtructing children 
nd ſervants in the duties of religion, are the ſources 
much more order, decency, obedience and fidelity 
han could ever be expected without it. They repay 
four care with affection. The concern you ſhow for 
heir beſt intereſt will awaken their attention to your, 

| EE EE intereſt 
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intereſt in their ſphere of aclion. Your increaſing 
complaints may be in a great meature afcribed to in- 
ercaling remiſſneſs in this article, and complain as you 
picaſe, I am fully convinced the number of faithful 
domeſtics is ftill much greater in ſuch families as em- 
ploy a greater portion of the Sunday in paying atten- 
tion to their religious improvement, than in thoſe 
which are totally negligent about them. And as I am 
well convinced that there are many more inſtances off IAB 
fervice with fidelity and affection among you, thai: 
with us, where the conduct is univerfally neglected, i 
am juſtified in attributing it to this cauſe.“ 
Frankfort being the place where the Emperor i 


crowned and inaugurated, Mr Cogan gives us a parts A; 
cular detail of the various ceremonies obſerved on tha Nis Li 
occaſion. Many of them, as he juſtly obſerves, are ri 

diculous and childiſh, but were retained on ac O 
count of their antiquity: At the inſtallation” of th n 
preſent Emperor however they were omitted, a cir Th 
cumſtance which renders it probable they will fall in Th 
to diſuſe. We would willingly have tranſcribed fom: 5 
of the remarks on German literature, and the entei 10 ho 


taining anecdote of Lefling? s imitation of Sterne, but 
our limits prevent us. 

At Frankfort our traveller took boat down the 
Rhine, and we have an amuſing account of the vy 01 
age, illuſtrated with a number of elegant views, in 3 7 
quatinta, One or two pieces of German muſic are it vain © 
ſerted. Coblentz, Neuweid, Bonn, and Lints were ſut wret 
ceſſively viſited, by this water conveyance. Some he crue 
theſe have been already taken off; — for the remaindeMiye ſca 
we muſt refer to the work, which abounds with au- 01 
fing deſcriptions, and cannot fail both to inſtruct and 8 
entertain in the peruſal. pity, 

A well engraved map of the Rhine and views in 2-Mhe god: 
quatinta of the following places are given; ZuyleſtenMie wret 

—Nimeguen—Cleves—Altenburg—-Duſtctdorf-—C nd fit 
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logne—Bonne—Coblentz—Nuys—Mentz—-Bingen— 
Bacherach—Pfalz—Oberweſel—St Goar Boppart—. 
Hundſdrug L ahnſtein Coblentz deſcending the Rhine 

Neuweid Andernach —flammerſtein— Lintz— The 
ſeren mountains. TE ep TED 
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HO! cliffs the ſhores of Britain bound, 
And guardian ocean flows around; 
is Liberty's celeſtial glow _ | 
hat beſt preſerves from eviry foe: » 

O Liberty! to thee we raiſe 


f thi The glad, the grateful ſong of praife ; 
ef © Thy preſence can alone impart 


The valour of a Britiſh heart. | f 
ſom: „ , 
enter 


= bg? hoſtile foreſts float the waves, 
7 


vaunting navies mann'd by ſlaves; 

ll ſhall Britannia rule the ſea, 

ſhile her brave ſons continue free. 
© Liberty! Ke. 


vain of Liberty they boaſt, 
t wretched Gallia's ruin'd coaſt ; 


1 th 
voy⸗ 
in 3 
re it. 
e ſut⸗ 


me "he cruel flaves of deſpot ſway 1 
_—_ ve ſcar'd her facred form away. 
almu- 3 FS 


. 
T and 0 Ly 2 mw 
pity, from her fav'rite iſles, 
be goddeſs beam'd benignant ſmiles ; 
ie wretches ſaw, denounc'd her head, 
nd fwift the heav'nly radiance fled, 

O Liberty! & g, 2 
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Neer ſhall their fly, infidious arts, | 
Sibdue our brave, unvanquiſh'd hearts; 
Tainting, with falſe and bafe alarms, — 
The dauntieſs breaſts they dread in arms. 
O Liberty ! &c. 2 


Be, Britons, as your fathers wiſe, 
View ancient rights with jealous eyes; 
In church and ſtate keep good old laws, 
For Liberty with them withdraws. 

O Liberty? Ke. 88 


3 a To 
OR, THE HERMIT'S TALEN 
"A FRACM ENT. 


IIS night; _ 
And o'er the wilds,” where ſtorms the chilling blaſt, 
My dreary journey hes. No friendly light 
That, glimm'ring from fome humble, lonely cot, 
Gives ſigns of habitation—now ſhines forth ; 

No diſtant voice, that eheerful ſound conveys 

To the lone traveller, aſſails my ear! 

In mute and gloomy darkneſs all is huſh'd; 

Save when the ſtorm, faſt gath'ring round my head 
In ſullen peal burſts awful; or the quick flath 

Of vivid lightning, for the moment, ſhews 


Pn Or "ns, f 


Darkneſs more horrible than poets feign | And pr 
E'er dwelt in dark Tartarean abyſs! | A hidec 
_ Bewilder'd thus, at midnight's lonely hour, * Oh 
When gloomy Superſtition pictures forth To Nat 
Horrors moſt horrible—and now recals' _ Can me 
The haunted tower; the myſterious ſounds ; Lit, an 


The glimm'ring light, that, ſudden buſting _ The fat 
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blides thro? the arched vault, where foot ne'er trod ; 
The hollow groans, that from ſome frowning ruin 
Steal, dreadful, on the ear, and import give 
Of foul miſdeeds, of dire, unhallow'd murders ! 
Theſe are thy works, Imagination! ! theſe 
The gloomy ſpells that o'er the weaken'd mind 
Thou calleft up, when from this nether world 
The lite-infpiring ſun retires to reſt, 
But leave we this - And, hark! yon ſolemn toll 
ells to the fluggith world, another hour 
Is fled irrevocable. - Ah! miſguided man, | 
A few more year, in toil and forrow ſpent, ; 
Shall bring thee to the duſt. Oh! may this bell, 
Which now inſpires with hope, then greet thy ear 
With hope-mſpiring peals of happinefs! 
Onward I bend my wearied ſteps, and flow, 
Unknowing where I ſtray ; when the kind hand 
Of Providence directing, guides my feet 
To the lone cell, by holy Hermit dag 
rom out the monntain's fide. With bended head 
And humble, zid-intreating voice, I ſpoke ; 
His blefling crav'd, and ſhelter from the ſtorm. 
Mild were his acce nts, as with pitying eye, 
And placid mien, he plac'd me on the bench, - 
And thus addreſs'd me- 
« Whither, alas! by wayward Fortune driv'n, # 
Through theſe dark paths of ſolitary woe, 1 
By headſtrong Folly tempted, or the lure - 
Of fair-invieing Pleaſure, would'ſt thou paſs ? | 
are, my ſon, leſt Pleaſure's feemly guiſe 
To ſwift deſtruction lead thee ! Fair ſhe ſeems, 
And promiting to view ; but, paſt, diſcovers 
A hideous train of fad, repentant forrow !' 
« Oh! if thy heart, yet feelingly alive 
To Nature's impulſe ftruggling in thy breaſt, 
Can melt in tears for ſorrows not thy own ; 


Fiſt, and be warn'd, while thus I briefly tell 


blaft, 


ot, 
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& Bright was the proſpect of my early day 
By friends furrounded, and allied to fame: % 


Fo ev. 
Driv'n 


©. 


Each breeze that met me on the riſing morn, lichin 

Still wafted pleaſure, grateful, unalloy'd. ade 
| Yet not alone on me the ſpringing breeze ene at 

Its downy pinions wafted ; ſtill they ſned 0 gt 

Around the peaceful cot the welcome j joy: Ss 

There dwelt fair Anna, lovelieſt of the vale; 

And Edward, pride of all the country roun 

By friendſhip faſt united, long they bloom'd, 

Loving, beloy'd, each ſceming but to live SID: 
As on the other's ſmile. Ah! dear deluſion ; | 
Soon, ſoon it vaniſh'd I alone the cauſe. _ ; 
Anna, dear, hapleſs maiden | long had bearid No 
The vous of Edward, and return'd his love. 7 

i 


J, too, bad lov'd; hut pride, falſe pride, forbade me 
To raiſe the humble virgin to my bed. 

By artful, baſe, inſinuating words 

Wiretch that I was Al ſtrove to undermine 


5 £ 
gan fro 
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Virtue's fair fabric; but, as oft repuls'd, valle 
Shrunk from her glance with fel · convicted ſhame. in, ar 
One day—oh be it blotted from the page of Time bile tl 
The grape's delicious poiſon high had rais d jentar'y 
My fev'riſh pulſe, and heated e en to madneſs. wellen 
Cloſe in the fav'ring covert of a thicket, ay; 
Fair Anna croſs'd my path, alone, unguarded. od co 
Fluſh'd with unuſual joy, her hand I ſeiz'd, ought 
Preſs'd to my lips,' and dar'd to talk of love! . 
With ſoft reſentment bluſh'd the lovely maid: other 
Her bluſnes more inflam'd me; and I urg'd en hie 
My lawleſs paſſion on her chaſten'd ear. | duſtry 
Alarm'd, and almoſt finking to the ground, Ich he 
Her feeble cries brought Edward to her aid! it to K 
Swift as the Aght, he flew to her relief, his bl 
But met his doom fell breathleſs on the graſs, exiſte 
Victim to luſt my poniard in his breaſt!: y of— 
« Bereft of reaſon, in the gloomy cell, ls hear 


: The hopeleſs maid now ling ring fades away 5 l imm 


Fo 
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Por ever calling on her Edward's ſnade. 
Piis'n from the dear ſociety of man, 
| ithin the holy convent's ſolemn walls 
learn'd repentante ; and have now retir'sd, 
jeneath this rugged cavern's peaceful ſhade, 
ofigh, to languiih, aud to weep alone?! 
: ; Ti 


pt 


SIDNEY ; os, THE PARENTAL BEGGAR. 


A MORAL TALE. 


T was in one of thoſe unpleaſant evenings, when 
de me Winter, with all his gloomy followers, vifit the 
rt, and for a time ſeem to eſtrange the heart of 

dan from the love of nature, that young Sidney quit- 

d the houſe of a friend; and, through an unfrequent- 

| valley, ſought his own habitation. The pouring 
. in, and pelting hail, beat hard on his ſhoulders ; 
Timel dle the boiſterous wings of Boreas directed the ele- 


entary ſtorm with redoubled rage againſt the ſolitary 
weller. He had buttoned his great- coat around his 
ody; and, with a cheerful mind occafhoned by a 
dod conſcience, proceeded on his journey, while his 
oughts turned on the recollection of his fituation in 
e. He confidered himſelf as an orphan ; having, like 
other Telamachus, never remembered his father, or 
en. his mother. His virtues, good character, and 
duſtry, had gained him an amiable confort; and, 
ith her, a confiderable fortune: he wanted, now, 
t to know the fate of his parents, for the completion 
his bliſs, and to make han one of the happicft men 
exiſtence. As he was thus abſorbed in thought, a 


ls heart, ever open to the pitying cries of the wretch- 
% immediately prompted his eve to ſurvey the oLject 
| | | that 


For 


y of = Remember the diſtreſſed ! aſſalled his car. 
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that claimed relief. It was an old man, whoſe aging in 


ſeemed to border on the verge of fixty, and whoiſhhere 


body was greatly emaciated, thinly cloathed, and opei If th 
in many parts to the inclemenctes of the weather ow. 
Misfortune and Penury ſeemed to have bent his frame rain 
more than the hand of Time had disfigured his couom t! 
tenance, which yet bore the traces of. ancient Affluenaliſhnee ; 
chilled by the icy graſp of Poverty. His eyes werde exc 
hollow, his beard was long, his countenance dejeced He 
and his whole form truly affecting. y to 
The heart of Sidney was ever ſuſceptible of bum pur m. 
nity, and his hand had never denied the charitable ver 
pittarice ; but he found, now, a greater propenſiſued ! 
than ever to relieve the decrepid mendicant. M baun 
knows, ſaid Ke, as he croffed the road towards hinflle firſt 
but my father may be reduced to the ſame ebb ¶eings 
extreme miſery? Then, coming up to the beggar-eſſed. 
Here, friend,“ ſaid he, preſenting to him all his five man; 
Stake this, and may heaven ſend you more in abuyfit Jea-j 
dance:*”—* Thank you, young man,” replied the pou relate 
old mendicant ; * and may heaven's Almighty RuldWreary. 
proſper and preſerve you ! I had once a ſon, contififfi:; of 
nued he, weeping ; but, alas!——"” He could vl an it 
no more. His heart was too full; the tears pour, w 
down his venerable face; nature throbbed with . affe 
Mock; his breaft heaved with che force of his feeling nrrit 
and he could only, by a bow, thank the kindneſs au ſtec 
the generous youth. “ My wife, ſaid he, recovelfſi niak; 
ing a little, and pointing to a clufter of oaks, © of m- 
yonder! We have lately been delivered from the jan polithi 
of an Algerine dungeon, and have not a friend in ti th:it 
world! The feelings of, Sidney were now more alereq. ;_ 
more awakened. The tears of pity ſtarting from Med my; 
eyes, gently rolled down his cheeks, and the firmnelverg by 
of the man was inſenfibly overpowered by the wears bol 
neſs of nature. May I ſee your conſort ?“ ſaid rim: f: 


in a voice ſtifled with fighs. The beggar could 10ebod m 
reply: he looked wiſtfully, and, taking hold * urertit 
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e agtſem in one hand, with the other pointed to the ſpot, 
vholWhere he inſtantly conducted him. | 
opel If the ſcene was before affecting, it was doubly ſo 
ather Wow, A venerable matron was fitting on the ground, 
rameſ vain attempting, with a ragged cloak, to ſcreen her - 
couWom the ſtorm. Tears poured from her eyes in abun- 
uenceWnce ; while every feature, every limb, trembled with 
were exceſſive cold. ' | $265 
eaedl Here, Maria!“ faid the hufband, prefenting Sid- 
yto her, “ is a young man who infinitely claims 
humour moſt reſpectful thanks ; be has relieved our want, 
ritablſhe very moment I requeſted it. Forgive me,” con- 
denſiſſued he, turning to Sidney, © if i did not give thoſe 
Wi baunded thanks your generoſity deſerves. It was 
e hinge firft time that ever 1 aſked ſuch a boon, and my 
ebb Meings at your behaviour were too great to be ex- 
ggar-eſſed.“ The woman alfo aroſe ; and, in a like gen- 
Diver manner, thanked him for his kindneſy. The many 
2 abut learting our hero time to reply, began as followg: 
ne poul relate the incidents which” had reduced them to 
RuleWrcary—*<* My life,“ ſaid he, © has been a continual 
[OOTY MHC, 1 . 5 
contiz of melancholy events. My mother died wh en I 
uld an infant, and left me to the care of an inhu man 
pour, whoſe riches exceeded his generoſity, liber ility, 
th td affection for his children. As I was the only for 
eling/Mitarrived to manhood, every branch of learni-ig was 
ineſs ſtag ſted to enable my mind to deſpiſe my in feriors, 
record niake me believe my fortune put me above the 
ks, © of mankind. Fooliſh mag! Literature or fy ſerved 
he jaWpolith my mind with virtue; and philoſophy taught 
d in ti that the ploughman was equal mo rally con- 
ore aifred--to the proudeft peer. In ſhort, I had ſo for- 
rom id myſelf with virtue, that I had not long left the 
fr mncvrerfity, and had been admitted a partr er in my fa- 
e wears boſineſs, when I placed my affectio n on a neigh- 
ſaid IWring farmer's daughter. She had be zu initiated in 
ld 00ood morality as myſelf; and, though the walls of 
| of ſtivertity had never encloſed her, was very intelli- 
270 AR 3285 ; gent, 
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gent, and ſtrictly virtuous. - Her heart, like mine, 
ſoon ſuſceptible of love; and, knowing the temper i 
my brutal father, 1 ſecretly married, and for a log 
time viſited her privately. An amiable boy, at lengli 
crowned our fincere loves. The news ſoon reachg 
the cars of my father: I was baniſhed his preſence 
my fortune, at keaft what was to have been mine, {ﬆ 
tied on bis nephew; and my wife ordered to len 
me for ever. Confounded at my father's. brutalit; 
not daring to ſee any of my friends or acquaintanet 
the very kingdom became hateful, and I avowed n 
intentions of quitting it immediately. My wife, f 
other af my cares!“ in vain attempted to afun 
my grief; and, at length, finding it ineffeQua!, | 
her child to ber father's care, and ſovght with n 
ſome aſylum in a foreign country. But, alas! wel 
ſcarcely left England, when we were captured*by Widen 
Algerme corſair, confined i in a deadly dungeon, till pus tt 
generoſity as a Britith gentleman relieved us, and ſWfd he 
ay home. But, oh!“ cried he, weeping afreſh, « Cue. 
worſt is yet to come. Scarcely had we landed, ber be 
enquired for our fon, when we found that his proft 28. ple 
tor was dead, and Frederick, my pretty Frederick; afflict 
outeaft- Orton? « ] know where!“ cried enable 
ney, throwing his arms around his neck. © Ci the 
O my, father, the mournful tale! Behold, my part her ei 
behald your fon; your Frederick Sidney very k 
would have ſaid more; but bis exceſſive jay ſoo oblige 
His utterance; the teath poured down his tace, Memplo 
mingled with thofe of his parents. In vain 40 able te 
tempt to ſketch the ſcene; in vain would my fee gave | 
powers paint the picture: let thoſe who poſſeſs hun which 
nity, think what they muſt feel, on beholding: a ſo XIV. 
father, and a mother, after thirty years of te«{ious i beate. 
ſence, meet again! Suffice it for me to ſay, that b which 
pineſs, content, and plenty, crowned the remain puniſh 
Hays of the venerable as} and bleſſed the Fouthi withoi 


the Elial Sidney. Vent i 
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 - INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
br THE COUNTESS DE ST BALMONT, AN EXTRAOR«= 


t Teng} PINARY FRENCH LADY, IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
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T was in the year 1638, ſays Abbe Arnauld, in his 
very amuſing Memoirs, that I had the honour to 
become acquainted with that Amazon of our times 
Madame De St Balmont, whoſe life was a prodigy of 
courage and of virtue; uniting in her perſon all the 
alour of a determined ſoldier, and all the modeſty of 
truly Chriſtian woman, _ She was of a very good 
amily of Lorraine, and was born with a diſpoſition 
worthy of her birth. The beauty of her face correſ- 
ponded to that of her mind; but her ſhape no ways 
agreed with it, being ſmall and rather clamfy. Pro- 
vidence, who had deftined her for a life more labori- 
ous than that which females in general lead, had form- 


td her more robuſt, and more able to bear bodily fa- 


tigne. It had inſpired her with ſo great a contempt 


for beauty, that when ſhe had the ſmall-pox ſhe was 


as.pleaſed to be marked with it as other women are 
afflicted on a fimilar occaſion, and faid, that it would 
enable her to be more like a man. She was married 
to the Count De St Balmont, who was not infęrior. to 
her either in birth or in merit. They lived together 
very happily, till the troubles that aroſe in Lorraine 
obliged them to ſeparate. The count was conſtantly 
employed by the duke his, ſovereign in a manner ſuit- 


able to his rank and diſpoſition, except when he once 


gave him the command of a poor. feeble fortreſs, in 
which he had the aſſurance to reſiſt the arms of Louis 
XIV. for ſeveral days together, at the riſque of being 
treated with the extremeſt ſeverity of military law, 
which denounces the. moſt infamous and degrading 
puniſhment againſt all thoſe officers who hold out 
without any proſpect of ſucceſs. M. De St Balmont 
went indeed farther, and 1 inſolence to — 
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for, at every ſhot of cannon that was fired at the fortreſ 


who played by his fide. This madneſi—for one ca 


indiſcreet. 


this: an officer in our cavalry had taken up his quar. 


there at diſcretion. Madame De St Balmont tent bin 
à very civil letter of complaint on his ill behaviour, 
which he treated with great contempt. Piqued 
this, ſhe was reſolved that he ſhould give her ſatisſac. 
tion; and, merely conſulting ber reſentment, ſhe wrote 
bim a note, ſigned Le Chevalier De St Balmont. Jr 
this note ſhe obſerved to him, that the ungentleman- 
like manner in which he bad behaved to his fiſter-in- 
Jaw, obliged him to reſent it, and that he would giv: 
him with his ſword that ſatisfaction which his letter 
had refuſed: The officer accepted the challenge, and 
repaired to the place appointed. Madame De St Bal. 
mont met him in men's cloaths. They immediately 
drew their ſwords, and our heroine had the ad vantaęe 
of him; when, after having diſarmed him, ſhe aid, 
with a very gracious ſmile “ You thought, Sir, 
make no doubt, that you were fighting with Le Che. 
valier De St Balmont; it is, however, Madame De $t 
Balmont, of that name, who returns you your ſword, 
and begs you in future to pay more regard to the ie- 
queſts of the ladics.” She then left him, covered 
With ſhame and confuſion and, as the ſtory goes, he 
5 | = immediate 
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he appeared at the windows, attended by ſome fiddlers 


not call it by a more gentle name—had: nearly coft hin 
very dear: for when he was taken priſoner, it was agi. 
ted in the council of war, compoſed of the officer 
8 om he had treated with this infolence, whether he 
ſhould not be hung up immediately; but regard waz 
aid to his birth, and perhaps to his courage, however 
Madame De St Balmont remained upon 
his eſtates to take care of them Hitherto ſhe hal 
only exerted her ſoldier-like diſpoſition i in hunting and 
ſhooting—which is a kind of war—but very foon an 
opportunity preſented itſelf of realizing it; and it waz 


ters upon one of her huſband's eſtates, and was living 
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mmediately abſented himſelf, and nd one fix him af- 
award: But, be that as it may, this incident ſerving 
nerely to inflame the courage of the fair challenger, 


bi 


fortreſs 
fiddlers! 
One ca 

Coſt him 
was 121. 
officer 
ther he 
ard waz 
Owever 
d upon 
he had 
ing and 
ſoon an 


he did not reſt ſatisfied with merely preſerving her 
ſtates. by repelling force by force, but ſhe afforded 
protection to many of the gentlemen in her neighbour- 
hood). who made no ſcruple to take refuge in her vil- 
age, and to put themſelves under her orders when ſhe 
ook the field; which ſhe always did with ſucceſs, 
er deſigns baing executed with a prudence equal to 
her courage. “I have often,“ ſays the Abbe, been 
In company with this extraordinary perſonage at the 


| it waz 
$ quar. 


houſe of Madame De Feuquieres,: wife to the celebra- 
ted Marſhal of that name, at Verdun ; and it was quite 
ridiculous to ſee how embarraſſed ſhe appeared in her 


21 hi female dreſs, and—after ſhe had quitted it in the town 
aviour with what eaſe and ſpirit ſhe got on horſeback, and 
ned + {attended the ladies that were of her party, and whom 
itisſac. be had left in her carriage, in their little excurſions 
Wrole into the country. 
it. i The manner of living. however, of Madame De St. 
ſemat Balmont, ſo far removed from that of her ſex, and 
ter.jn MW which in all other females who have attempted it, has: 
d give ever been found united with libertiniſm of manners, 
lette vas in her accompanied with nothing that bore the 
>, and leaſt reſemblance to it. When ſhe was at home ig 
t Bal time of peace, her whole day was employed in the 
iatel offices of religion; in prayers, in reading the bible and 
ntace ! books of devotion, in viſiting the poor of her pariſh, 
ſaid whom the was ever aſſiſting with the moſt active zeal of 
Sir, | Charity. This manner of living procured her the ad- 
Che. miration and eſteem of perſons of all deſcriptions in 
De st ber neighbourhood, and inſured her a degree of reſpect - 
rord, that could not have been greater toward a queen. 
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lowly. maid, to grief conſign'd, 
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Of Gallia's cliffs the miſty view, 
Accurſt (ſhe cries) that guilty ſhore, 


The orphan joins the widow's cries, 
To foreign lands to meet the foe ? 


Alas! full little didſt thou know, 

The monſter war doth falſely ſhow ; 
He decks his form with pleaſing. art, 
And hides the daggers in his heart. 


— — —— 


The muſic of his martial band, 

The ſhining halberd in his hand; 
The feather'd helmet on his head, 
And coat ſo fine of flaming red 
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Written in the IsLE OF THANET, 1794. 


N Thanet?s rock, beneath whoſe ſteep, 
I Impetuous rolls the foaming deep, © 


Thus pour'd the ſorrows of her mind; 
And while her ſtreaming eyes purſue 


Whence William ſhall return no more 


| Thou, cruel war, what haſt thou done | 
Throꝰ thee the mother mourns her ſon, ' 


And, torn from love—the lover dies. 
Ah, William! wherefore didſt thou go 


Why, won by war's deceitful charms 
Didſt thou forſake thy Anna's arms ? : 


Anna's COMPLAINT ; on, THz MISERIES or WA 
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Vith theſe the ſimple youth he gains, 

nd tempts him from his peaceful plains; 
nd by this pomp was William led 

he dang*rous paths of war to tread. 


air-ſounding words my love deceiv'd : 

he great ones talk'd, and he believ'd, 
That war would fame and treaſure bring, 
That glory call'd to ſerve the king. | 


But wiſe men ſay, and ſure its true, 
That war is theft and murder too; 
et had my William thought it fo, 
e had not gone to fight the foe. fy 


— 


How bleéſt, could Anna ſee him now, 

With thoulders bending o'er the plough, 
oiling to ſow. his native fields, 

ind reap the harveſt virtue yields. 4 


hen happier lot would both betide, 
A bridegroom he, and I a bride. > 
But theſe fond hopes return no more, 
For dead he lies on yonder ſhore. 
O! in that battle's diſmal day, 4 
When thou, dear youth, didſt gaſping lay, 
Why was not then thy Anna there, | 
To bind thy wounds with ſofteſt care, 


To ſearch with ſpeed the neareſt ſpring, 
To thy parch'd lips the water bring, 

To waſh with tears. thy bleeding face, 
And ſooth thee with a laſt embrace? 


But thou, amid a ſavage train, | 
Wert mingled among heaps of ſlain, 3 
F 3 With 
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Without one friend to hear thy ſighs, 
Or Anna's hand to cloſe thine eyes. 
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bY Thou, cruel War, what haſt thou done! 0 th 
1 |: 'Thro? thee the mother mourns her ſon, loome 
= - The orphan joins the widow's ſighs, eir i. 
Fl And, torn from Anna—Wilkam dies. ole ' 
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4 WALES, MOTHER OF HIS PRESENT MATESTYV. 5 5 
: * Oh, ſweet benevolence | the ſacred chain genius 
5 | That links us to the gods! the pow'r is thine, mont! 
1 Jo ſmooth the rugged paſſions, charm the heart, Nene 0: 
A And wing the ſoul into her native ſkies, Es 
1 


LY others are deeply engaged in the buſineſ 
of corruption and party, in circulating ſcandal, 


— 8 Lars — 
232 o - 
— — 
« 


or defaming the innocent, permit me to be the'hiſtori — 
an of benevolence and virtue. While our nobility ard de 
gentry, affecting the wretched levity of France, eu ge. 
hauſt their time in an eternal round of frivolous for 
amuſements, which are at once miſchievous and inſig- fog 


nificant ; let me be the recorder of other ' deeds and 
other charaQers—ſcenes which acquire importance II 
from being true, and which ard truly ſplendid becauſe Wexpe 
they are truly good. When royalty becomes the pa. ef ca 
tron of humanity, they reflect a luſtre upon each other, Hof th 
and we are called upon by double obligations to imi-M path 
tate the bright example. Fee £7 
ler late royal highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of H 
Wales poſſeſſed many extraordinary virtues. A ſoft trad 
heart, a ſympathetic ſoul, and exalted ſentiments, were I land 
qualities natural to her. Early trained in the ſchool of i the 
Misfortune, ſhe had a quick and lively — 180. 
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itreſs in others; and ſhe was equally expeditious in 
dminiſtering comfort to it. This was her ruling prin- 
ple; this was the fertile fountain of ber other virtues ; 
d theſe virtues were the more amiable, as they 
loomed always in private and unſeen, and yielded 
heir Ae fruit in ſilence and retitement, Let 
oſe wretches bluſn, who levelled their ſcandal at 
arge at her reputation and her peace, and who had fo 


ien denied the exiſtence of thoſe virtues which they | 


ere unacquainted with. | 
Her royal highneſs, ſoon after her firſt arrival in theſe 
jominions, derived great pleaſure from peruſing the 
newſpapers; a cuſtom which ſhe diſcontinued the laſt 
en years of her life, but which firſt taught her the 
genius and manners of the Engliſh people. In the 
month of December 1742, her royal highneſs read -in 
ne of theſe papers the following advertiſement :— 
| DISTRESS, | 
f A man who has ſerved his country bravely is, by a 
- peculiar circumſtance of misfortune, reduced to the 
extremeſt diſtreſs. He has a family too, who are 
deeply involved in his fate. This intelligence will 
be ſufficient to thoſe who can feel, and who can re- 
lieve. Such perſons may be more particularly in- 
formed of his paſt misfortunes, and may be witneſ- 
ſes of his preſent, by calling at“ **. _ 


] have obſerved already, that this amiable lady was 
experienced in diſtreſs; and there was an air of truth, 
of candour, of ſuperiority to deceit, through the whole 
of this advertiſement, which greatly beſpoke her ſym- 
pathy, and rouſed her hnmanity. She reſolved to ſee 
the miſerable man who advertiſed. | | 

Her highneſs had in her houſe a lady of German ex 
traction, who accompanied her from Germany to Eng- 
land, and who was her favourite and companion till 
the lady's death, which happened about fifteen years 


go, With this companion ſhe reſolved to viſit the 
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fcene of diſtreſs. In a common morning dreſs, and in 
a common chair, to avoid the public eye, ſhe ſet of 
about noon; the lady walking flowly behind he; 
They eluded all obſervation, and arrived at the ap: 
pointed place. 5 

The direction led them up two pair of ſtairs, into; 
little apartment (in one of the ſtreets behind Golden 
Squase), which they entered. A woman, whoſe ghaſt. 
ly features were pale with poverty and fickneſs, Jay 
ſiretched on a comfortleſs bed, without curtains, and 
circled in her arms a female child; whoſe cloſed eye; 
ſeemed ſealed up with death, and whoſe face out-did 
her mother's in marks of want and deſpair. A tal 
and graceful man Tat before a cold fire, having on his 
knee a boy wrapped round in a flannel petticoat; ovet 
whom he hung his head, and gazed upon him with 
eyes of affettion and anguiſh. All this was ſeen in the 
twinkling of an eye. Her highneſs ſtopped ſhort, drey 
cloſe to her companion, and claſped her in her armg 
as if ſhe had ſaddenly entered into the manſion of hor- 
ror and defpait.. The man; ftarting from his chair, 


placed the child by the fide of his hapleſs mother, ad. 


vanced gracefully towards the ladies, and begged of 


them to fit down. Her highneſs, opening her lips for 
the firſt time, ſaid, With all my heart.” 


Need I deſcribe to the reader the ſcene that enſued! 
Need I inform him, that hope and expectation ſat pant- 
ing in the father's eye; that ſenſibility and pity wan. 
dered o'er the royal features, and diffuſed over all her 
countenance, a graceful forrow and dejection ?—This 
ſcene would have afforded the moſt luxurious feaſt to 
a feeling ſoul : It is ſuch, I will not injure it by my 
pen, but reſign it to be conceived by the imagination, 

The attending lady firſt broke ſilence, by diſcloſing 
their buſineſs. She ſaid, that they had read his ad- 
vertiſement, and were defirous of receiving the infor: 


mation which it promiſed. The man thanked them 
for their humanity, and proceeded to relate his —_ 
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nis voice was good, and his ſtyle was ſimpie; and 
3; and inf poke with preciſion, fluency, and grace. But as 1 
e ſet of not now writing His hiſtory, but an anecdote of 
nd ber. Princeſs Dowager of Wales, I will not relate his 
the 2pMory after him. The reader muſt be contented at 
gent with knowing, that he had been an enſign in a 
arching regiment, which was then in Germany; that 
knot of thoſe military coxcombs, with which every 
giment is crouded, had conceived a pique againſt 
m, for being braver and more ſenſible than them- 
res; that one of theſe hot-headed youths had ſent 
-d eien a challenge on a very frivolous pretence, which 
out did refuſed to accept, from motives of duty and ho- 
A tal our ; that pretences were drawn from this circum- 
on tance, and combinations formed to infult and ruin 
5 ober im; that they repreſented him to the chief command- 
n with hr as a coward, a Nanderer, and a bad officer; that 
in the is conduct was inquired into; and, overpowered by 
> drew umbers, he was broke for crimes 'which he never 
arms Wommitted ; that he ſet out immediately with his little 
f hor. amily for England, to lay his caſe before the ſecretary 
chair, t war, and to implore juſtice : that, having no pow- 
r, ad: rtul friend to introduce him into the War-office, the 
ed of cretary was too deeply engaged in the bufineſs of the 
Ps for Mar, to liſten to the complaints of a friendleſs enſign: 
lat this'put a period to his hopes; that his wife was 
en ſeized with fickneſs ; but being deſtitute of mo- 


into: 
Golden 
e ghaſt: 
eſs, lay 
ns, and 


ſued? 


pant- ey to procure the neceſſary remedies, her diſtemper 
Fan ras ſoon communicate to the two children; and that, 
17 aving ſpent his laſt ſixpence, in a fit of agony and de- 


pair, he ſent the above-mentioned advertiſement ta 
he newſpapers; as the laſt reſource which a gentle- 
an's honour could ſtoop to. Though many pathe- 
tie circumſtances are ſuppreſſed, this is the leading 
ling Nine of the ſtory. He related it with a firm and manly 
ad. countenance, and was a fine contraſt to the ſoſt and 
for: W:miable ſenſibility which the ladies difplayed in the 
„ 
77 ks . 
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It was a caſe of unfeigned diſtreſs, and even deſpair 
and the Princefs thought, that, in his preſent de ſpera 
tituation, ſhe could not yield him ſincerer confo 
than by informing him into what ſafe and powerhi 
hands he had fallen. Putting ten guineas into his hand 


yintr Y 
| dilg 
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More 
denſi 


a : 1 | pence 

the told him * that the Princeſs of Wales, to who We ' 
e had now related his ſtory, felt for him, and pitie ly to 
him; and that ſhe would procure juſtice to himſelf, hi ov 


wife, and his infants.” The aſtoniſhed enſign had; 
ready dropt on one Knee; to acknowledge her ran} 
her condeſcenſion, and her goodneſs ; but, rufhing t 
the door, the hurried down the ſtairs, and returnel 


pon V 
etch. 
ory 3 


into her chair, leaving the enſign wrapt in wonder au th 
gratitude. | . | 
Let thoſe enjoy theſe moments who can feel tha 


The officer made his little manſion echo with her name: 
he repeated it with rapture, and recommended it ti 
Heaven; and never were prayers more fincere— 
While the princeſs returned to her houſe, ſatisfied thit 
ſhe had began à good work, which ſhe reſolved to bring 
to a happy conclufion, _ ; 

The iſſue of this is obvious, that every one may guel 
it. The Princeſs applied to the Duke of Cumberland 
in the officer's behalf; and, after a week had paſſe 
the ſent for him to receive a lieutenant's commiſſion 
in a regiment which was ſoon to embark for Flanders 
Thus provided, ſhe enjoined him to prepare for the es. 
pedition and to leave his little family under her protec- 
tion till his return, Though this charge was dear to 
him, he willingly refigned it to ſo faithful a guardian, 
and fet off to join a regiment where he was recommend: tene 
ed by royal patronage itſelf. He behaved with his uſual inn. 
bravery and prudence ; and. after the peace of Aix-I1- ¶ ind 
Chapelle, in 1748, returned to England; to his wife Nean 
and to his children, with a major's commiſfion. He ten 
lived at home happy and beloved; the ſame benevolent We: 
lady who firſt ſnatched him from ruin, ſtill patroni- WW, 
zing him. He afterwards facrifieed his life for bi 

cSuuttj 
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zuntry on the plains of Minden: à field which prov- 


ele diſgraceful to many ptople, but covered his re 

8 TY firs with honour and laurels. 

ws More is not neceffary. I have related enough of the 
"EIT 


denſign's life, to diſpla 15 the tenderneſs, the bene- 
lence, the generoſity, of the great and amiable lady, 
hoſe memory | thall ever revere. It remains, now, 
ily to inform the reader, that the ſon of the old en- 
gn—who languiſhed upon his knee, whom he gazed 
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. hag pon with deſpair, when the Princeſs firſt entered his, 

ET Tan} 

hi retched habitation is now the writer of this little 

ry. iq vey ; and he dedicates this ſincere tribute to her me- 
it : 


as A MONUMENT OF HER VIRTUES. 
ader and T2 8 0 3 E * | 
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PICTURE OF, 4 WESTPHALIA INN; AND IxroauA- 
TION FOR E?1CURE3. 


From the firſt Valume of Dr Cocax's RNHINE 8 


8 N as we entered the village where we were 


y gueſ remain, the joyful tidings were announced 
derland ae 307 re an 8 
aſſcch Py 4 LOL of the whip, and an exclamation “ Daſs iit 
Lie las Dorff! — This is the village. — But we were ſtill 
J 


to experience rockings and joltings, in a rough and 
ony road, through rain and wind, for the ſpace of a 
tedious half hour, before our 3 could exclaim, 
* Da iſt das Wirthiltaus!'—There is the inn! 

e Although we were ſo defirous of ſhelter from the 
form, yet our countenances were by no means brigh- 
tened up when we beheld the mean appearance of our 
inn. We enquired if it were the belt in the village, 
if. and were anſwered, “It is the only one, where you 
> WIE 55 
_— en receive any accommodations. Our ideas had gi- 

ven it a much better form; and theſe were, in ſome 
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— meaſure, authoriſed by the ſpecimen we had had of a 
r bis rofl. -houle between Xanton and Puſſeldorff. | 
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« Our hoſt, his fair ſpouſe, and bare-footed maide 
ſeemed equally ſtrangers to the whaleſome duties 
ablution ;. nor did a peep into the ſombre and din 
_ kitchen give us any great appetite for our future ſy 

er. 

« After we had ſettled accounts with the driver, 
who was the repreſentative of the ſtable-keeper ( 
Duſſeldorff, while he ſapported claims and privileg 
of his own, (in which double capacity he employed: 
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the intrigues of a miniſter of ſtate, to deceive ; and we who 
all the firmneſs of ſound policy, to mainitain Ode far 
known and acknowledged rights), we were condut art o 
to our apartment; or ſtube, oppoſite to the kitcheſ,... 
Its clean and neat appearance, notwithſtanding its fu omg 
plicity, was ſomewhat encouraging. Its whiten rds 
walls, adorned with ſmall pictures of ſaints, — an ima * the 
of the Virgin, that was placed upon a large fami 1 
cheſt, as the protectreſs of ſome old china, ranged i op R 
the front,—a crucifix, under an antique-framed mimi 5 
manifeited the owner's diſpoſitions , both for devotio . 
and ornament, while they gave us hopes that matte: .. 
would not go very bad in ſuch good company. "Raw 
Our repaſt was fimple, but in abundance ; andi bene 


was ſerved up with attention and civility £ * a clean t 
ble-cloth, napkins, and plates, with burniſhed knive 
ſharpened the appetite, which had loſt ifs edge from 
perſpective of the kitchen. Our bed-chamber (the a 
rival of other company deprived us of feparate room 
partook of the ſame neatneſs and ſimplicity ; and we 
awoke in the morning, much more refreſhed, and bt 
ter ſatisfied, than the firſt appearances had promiſed; 
the preceding evening. Anne 
% No horſe,—or, to elevate the ſimile as much ail « 80 
poſſible, when I compare myſelf to a beaſt of burden 
—no mettleſome courſer, could feel more indignait ar 
terror on his ſpirits, upon being forced into the ſhop, the 
of a rude-handed farrier, than was felt by your hum 

e ſervant, upon his being urged by ROT into thi 
Wirthſhaus; 
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Pe, ſultry, and unwholeſome heat, from the accu 
- ulation of. ignited particles, wich have no proper 
vent. Theſe machines are called ovens; a generic 
term that we have appropriated to a particular ipecicy 
of furnace, to which the moſt common ones in Ger- 

many bear a cloſe reſemblance. Ihe ovens of the 
rich and great are very elegant, conſiſting of caft-iron, 
highly ornamented with figures,1n relief, or caſed with 
valuable Saxon china. In large and ſpacious apart: 
ments, theie ovens may be uſeful and neceſſary; but, 
in theſe imall tubes, they yield an impure and ſufo- 
_ cating beat. They appear to me the chief cauſes of 
thoſe pulmonary complaints that are fo frequent in 
Germany, as well as in England, where you ſtudy ſo 
much the luxury of warm apartments; while they are 
ſcarcely known in Holland, where the rooms are much 
more lofty, fires are leſs violent, and the inhabitants 
warmer clad ; ſo that they are happily. exempt from 
the ill eftetts attending the ſudden change of a-. 
moſphere. n rags | 

< The flth, which muſt accumulate in great abur. 
dance in ſo large a tanuly, is formed into a dung-hil 
planted immediately before the door. All the villages, 
therefore, as they abound with farmers, abound with 
ticcie mountains; the infuſion of which, in a rainy ſea- 
ſon, flows, in coptous ftreams, along the ſtreets, and 
neceſhtates thoſe inhabitants that are above abject po- 
verty to uſe baots. May we not trace the modem 
faſhion, in your men of taſhion, of wearing morning 
Loots in clean ſtreets, up to this ſource? As thus,— 
Engliſh officers, in their frequent German campaigns, 
were under a neceſſity of imitating the German offs 
cers, and perpetually encaling their legs /e defendende, 
until they acquired the habit; and, upon their return 
to their native foil, they gave the ton to thoſe gentry 
who'are ſo fond of following the example of the mil- 
tary, in every thing but in expoſing their lives for the 
good of their country. I propoſe this, merely as a 
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it is well known, that the ſmoke of oak- wood is more 
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borjecture en paſſunt. IN hat I am about to advance, 
is much more important, and is founded on a minute 
attention to cauſe and effect, for which I claim a 
double portion of honour. 


Felix qui potuit rereum cognoſcere cauſas. 


f | 

« Although it is my phyfical and metaphyſical 
creed, that every diſcovery, and every ſpecalation, has 
been or will be uſeful, yet I will maintain, that the 
above axiom is, in itfelf, as applicable to inveſtigating 
the ſuperior flavour af a Weſtphalia ham, as the crea- 
tion of worlds; nay, in my opinion, I have made the 
better choice, if utility be the prime object of our 
ftudy. Beſides, it will certAnly be much more in our 
power to be ſmokers of the one than builders of the 
other ; for, did we know the principles of world-ma- 
king ever ſo well, it would be extremely difficult for 
us to gather together a ſufficient quantity of materi- 
als, or to find a fingle ſpot of terra firma, on which 
to commence our operations; whereas, ſmoking of 
hams is a proceſs equal to the capacity of every one 
who is capable of eating them, and who will have rea- 
ſon to lament his 1gnorance, as often as his beſt en- 
deavours are not rewarded with the requifite flavour. 

The ſaperior excellence of a Weſtphalia ham to 
every other, —that Epicurean gowt which gives tnem a 
decided preference, —is, in a great meaſure, to be aſ- 
eribed to the conſtruction of theſe Scheueren, and to 
their being without chimneys. The hams are ſuſpend- 
ed in the thickeſt part of this ſtream, or current of 
ſmoke, a few yards from the hoard by which it has 
been repelled : Thus they are conſtantly expoſed to 
2 ſuffuſion of an acrid anti-putreſcent principle; for, 
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penetrating and anti-putreſcent than that of aay other 
fuel; and this principte is conſtantly operating, with. 
Mt being _— in that degree of heat which pro- 

G 2 | duces 
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duces rancidit9, as is the caſe with all your chimnei Wi-arcely 
fmoked hams. 1 ſapparer 
This I take to be the immediate, or the proximate leaſon, 
cauſe of more excellent fumigation. But I imagine leaft dz 
alſo, that there are pre-diſpoſing cauſes, reſpecting the with bu 
fubje& ſmoked, which operate more frequently in thi ¶rupts 80 
eountry, than in any other ham-creating region. are neal 
« The ſwine are permitted to wander at large, and ſtyle of 
to frequent. woods that abound with acorns and they wretche 


fatten, while they are enjoying all the benefits of ar * Th 
and motion, which render their fleſh firm, healthy, ani rem the 
nutritive; nor is the covering of fat ſo exceſſive and the brea 
oleaginous as when the animals are fupported upon This is 
very ſeanty fare, the greater part of their lives, and rently c 
gorged with a ſuperabundance, the ſmall remainder, 8"? othe 
This cauſe operates durante vita; another takes place of 
paſt obitum. The hams are not expoſed to this ſuffu- There fe 
fion of ſmoke, until, by being placed in a warm and {pecies c 
moiſt ſituation, they have acquired that degree of ſoft: which, 
neſs which precedes putrefaction. Then they are duh twitchec 
falted, and expoſed to the current. Put theſe rule life, upo 
into practice, my good fir, - and I hope, ſome time or * 


other, to enjoy the benefit of my lecture. 

In every one of theſe Weſtphalia barns, you may 
fee an incteditable quantity of bacon, hams, breaſts 
and hind-quarters of ducks and geeſe, expoſed to the 
beneficial current, partly for domeſtic conſumption, As M. ] 


and partly for ſale. ' NATS, 

I was ſurpriſed in almoſt every village through WH mam. 
which J paſſed, at the number and dae of the flock ſo mu 
of geeſe and ducks, as well as the quantity of other lowing 
pouitry, that crouded the ſtreets, ſo as frequently to it will 
obſtruct the wheels of my carriage. Such an enviable W Extra 


abundance of provifions, and the confequent abur- 
dance of down, and other feathers, is the natural re- 
ſult of a number of ſmall farms, which ſupport large 
families, and render not merely the neceſſaries, but 
the delicacies of life, plentiful and cheap. 1 om f 
| | carccl; 
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fearcely an infant in a cottage, notwithſtanding their 

Japparent poverty, that does not ſleep, in the winter 
ſeaſon, between two feather beds; nor is there the 
leaſt danger that any individual being ſhould ſtarve 
with hunger. It is true, evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners: the owners of theſe Scheueren 
are nearly as dirty as their chief ſtock in trade. Their 
ſtyle of cookery is alſo diſguſting, and their bread is 
wretched. 7 | 
« The abundance of feathers. proceeds, in part, 
from the univerſal cuſtom of plucking the down from 
the breaſt, and from under the wings, twice a year. 
This is a painful operation to the patient, and appa- 
rently cruel in the agent: nor can it be juſtified upon 
any other principle, than as being the conditis fine qua 
non, of their exiſtence, and the care taken of them. 
There ſeems to be a tacit convention between the two 
ſpecies of bipeds, rational and irrational, by virtue of 
which, geeſe and ducks conſent to be thus painfully 
twitched twice a year, and to be eaten at the cloſe of 
life, upon condition, of being well fed during the whole 
arcle of their exiſtence, with the moſt fattening 
dainties.“ | 85 


on, As M. D*IvERNOIS CELEBRATED WORE ON As SIG. 

NArs, which Mr Pitt referred to with ſuch enco- 
100 miums lately in the Houſe of Commons, engroſſes 
e ſo much of the Public attention, we hope the fol- 
der lowing ſeemingly candid and ſatisfactory Account of 
toit will be acceptable to our Readers. ; 


at (Extrated from the Monthly Review for Oct. 1795.) 


VEN thoſe who differ from M. d'Ivernois in poli- 
tics muſt acknowlege that he poſſeſſes induſtry 
id perſeverance ;z that he watches with indefatigable 

Rn G 3 attention 
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attention the mevements of the convention, partict; 
-» larly in its financial operations; and that he ſtates 
them with fidelity from the documents laid before that 
aſſembly. We muſt obſerve, however, that there is 
an eſſential difference between the authorities which 
he quotes on the occafion. © The reports from the va. 
rious committees, which are made the ground-work of 
legiſtative acts, may well be confidered as concluſive 
evidence when their authenticity is not queſtioned : 
' but the ſpeeches of members are undoubtedly of a very 
different nature: they are at beſt only the opinions of 
individuals, and are entitled to credit and importance 
merely according to the circumſtances under which 
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they are delivered. In England, it often happens that Wicharge © 
a miniſterial member of parliament repreſeuts, in de. Wſtoop to ir 
bate, the ſituation of the country as moſt flouriſhing: lake any n 
but then, to deſtroy the effect of this repreſentation, I gratuit 
an oppolition member maintains that the nation is Hut it ſha 
within an inch of ruin. The man who takes the drew out 


ſpeech of either for his premiſes will moſt probably Nontinue to. 
draw very erroneous conclufions. We muſt allow, accept t 
however, that, in France, where miniſterial and oppo- Now going 
ſition parties are not yet quite ſo ſyſtematic as with us, ts own d 

the ſpeeches ot the members of the convention may be Neither. 
ſuppoled to be leſs influenced by the conſideration of WM The ſac 
ſelf, and may therefore be thought to carry more Four author 
weight. The ſtatements of ſuch of them as are ou il of the p 
miſſion in the departments, or returned to the aſſen-Wdowntal of 
bly to give an account of their adminiſtration; come tained by i 
under the deſcription of ſtate papers, and, when they WW I enga; 
ſtand uncontradicted in the convention, may be cited Mueadertakin 
as authorities: but to the looſe oninibns of private long durati 
members, ve think, the ſame degree of importance committee 
ought by no means to be attached. may alrea 
Having made theſe preliminary obſervations, which having, of 
will be found to be applicable to M. d'Ivernois' per-Miydra of at 
formance, we proceed to ſtate that the work config the rebel, 
of two chapters, one only of which is new 8 | 
| 3 Tcaders 
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ders,” viz, the ſecond, the firſt having already ap- 
Jared in the author's anſwer to Madame de Stael 8 
Thoughts on Peace.“ In that anſwer, Mr d'I. has 
evoted a chapter to the conſideration of the ſtate of 
he French finances: it ſeems that it found its way in- 
o France, and not a little mortified the ruling pen in 


Ne convention; for Thibault, having been commiſ- 
e Woned by the committee of finances to make a report 
s the ſtate of the revenues and expenditure of the 
7 Wecpublic, preſented it on the zoth of June laſt, and 
£WWrcfaced it with ſeveral angry obſervations on the pam- 


pilet publiſhed by M. d'I ;. who, he boldly afferted, 
as paid by Mr Pitt to write down the aſſignats. To 
charge of ſuch a nature, the author ſays he will not 
ſtoop to make any reply. Neither will I, (ſays he,) 
ake any notice of the appellation of French emigrant, 
o gratuitouſly beſtowed on me by the committee: 
but it ſhall be otherwiſe with the challenge which it 
hre out to me by the mouth of its chairman, “ zo 
continue to follow all its ſieps, and avatch all its actions. 
accept the. challenge without heſitation; and I am 
- Wow going to follow its ſteps; that is to ſay, to collect 
, Wis own declarations, and contraft them with each 
e other. 8 ; 
WW The ſucceeding paragraph will ſhew how ſanguine 
cor author is in his opinion of the approaching down- 
1 Wal of the paper money of France, and, with it, of the 
-{Wdownfal of the republic, which has hitherto been main- 
tained by it. | | 
WW {1 engage (fays he) with the lefs reluctance in this 
| Mundertaking, as I ſtrongly ſuſpect that it will not be of 
eng duration; that the revolutionary money, and the 
committee that coins it, will ſoon difappear ; and that- 
Imay already congratutate France on the committee's 
u laring, of itſelf, by ſmothering ſo expeditiouſly the 
-Miydra of affignats—given the laſt blow to the laſi bead 
5Wo the rebellion.? 5 
| The 
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The world will probably think the author extrem 
xalh, if not more than raſh, for entertaining ſo ſanguiy 
a hope of the diſſolution of the republic: but till q 
muſt confeſs that we were ſtaggered by his facts, tak 
chiefly from the acts of the convention, which appear 
warrent the inferences which he draws from them. Fu 
our part, we find it no eaſy taſk for any man to proveth 
probability of the downfal of ar epublic that is on eve 
fide either intimidating its enemies into ſupplicatia 
for peace, or advancing with gigantic ſteps into th 
territories of thoſe who ſtill attempt to make head: 
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gainſt it: but ſtill we muſt own that it will appear, iſ the rep 
an impartial reader of the work before us, a no lf ii fun 
difficult taſk for any man to point out how, with ilion of 
paper money, the chief means of its ſupport, ſo prfiitcded in e 
digiouſly depreciated and ftall daily falling, the repii i; 2fertic 
lic can be able to- ſtand its ground, and preſerve itſd tn of Ax 
from deſtruction. This however is an age of prodigie me of th 
and wonders, by having loſt their ordinary effect d ble expre 
exciting ſurpriſe, have ceaſed to be wonders. | us to gi 
The author reprints chap. rſt, that the ad may bl, than w 
more intelligible. To the aſſertions made in the fue adminiſ 
mer, he ſubjoins in the latter the proofs, all take claration 
from the vouchers furniſhed by his adverſaries. Mntion on 
firſt aſſertion was —“ that the whole power or force ¶ d that «« 
the republic reſted excluſively on its aſſignats. runs in 5 
ſupports this by the following declaration made in tMnced gn t 
convention, on the 5th of April laſt, by one of t « the 
members, Dupuis e its exceec 
© The plate for ftriking off aſſignats was found to Me ſoil.“ 

- Infinitely more commodious than a book of rates «MrThe auth 
aſſeſſments; and from that moment the conſtituent a the Jevr 
ſembiy, no longer calculating nor ſetting bounds to tobable the 
public expenees, tranſmitted this fruitful plate to the; months 
legiſlative aſſembly, who handed it over to us. Theſſe month. 
aſſemblies at the ſame time transferred to us the but cent. of 
den of the public debt, greatly increaſed and infinitel y they w 
heavier than they found it; they alſo left us a legacy d that at 
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e preſent war, with all its expences, and reſponfibi- 
ty for their errors. Our predeceſſors, in creating new 


wolution, and not of thofe of #n;/bing it. : 
Here M. d' I. obſerves, that it is now five months 
Ice the convention found itſelf reduced to the neceſ- 
ti ty of deviſing ſome other means of terminating the 
O8W@:olution, than the emiſſion of aſſignats. 

Our author's ſecond aſſertion was that, © by means 
the aſſignats, all the private intereſts of individuals 
d been gained over to, by being taken into the pay 
the republic; that it was by hiring and employing 
civil functions a million of men, in other words, a 
lion of prieſts of this new religion, that they ſuc- 
eded in extending it all over France.** His proof of 
is afſertion he takes from Jobannot; who, on the 
ith of April laſt, addreffing the convention in the 
me of the committee of finances, uſed theſe memo- 

ble expreſſions : 4 The revolutionary movement has 
| us to give ſalaries to a greater number of individu- 
than would ſuffice for, or than are employed in, 
e adminiſtration of all the ſtates in Europe.“ This 

claration is illuſtrated by another, made in the con- 

ntion on the 5th of May, by Dubois-Crance, who 

id that * the commiſſion of trade alone had 35,000, 
rſons in its ſervice ;?? and ſtill more by what was ad- 

ced on the 7th of July by Defermont, who ſtated 

at © the expences of the adminiſtrations of the dif- 

th 1. ate the amount of the whole produce of 

e ſoil, 

The author's third aſſertion, after having expatiated 

the depreciation of the aſſignats, was that “ it was 

obable they would continue to fall 5o per cent. every 

% months The proof of this, which was ſaid in 


"Wc month of March laſt, when they were worth ten 
r cent. of their nominal value, is that at the end of 


ay they were worth no more than five per cent.; 
d that at this moment they are fallen ta two and a 


oney, thought only of the means of beginning the 
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ong them, obliged the convention to paſs a decree - 
n the 23d of July, for granting .to every private and 
Won-commiſſioned officer two ſous per day, to be paid 
a ſpecie. Now it ſeems, if we may take our author's 
aculation, that two ſous in money are equal to eighty 
us in paper; it follows, then, that this increaſe has 
ied the original pay of fifteen ſous in paper, not 
erely to twice, but to / times what it was before. 
d'I. here makes this remark: © If it be true, as the 
onvention boaſts, that it has a -mhillion of men in arms, 
is increaſe of pay would amount to three millions of 
res in ſpecie per month: but, as I have good rea- 
ns for thinking that its efe&:ive force does not now 
cceed 500,000 men, I will reduce the amount of this 
v expence to 1,529,000 livres in ſpecie per month. 
will remain to be ſhewn where the convention will 
d the money neceſſary for carrying this decree into ex- 
ution,-and for what length of time it will be poſſible 
 exegute it.“ "He infers, from the following circum- 
ance, that from the ſcarcity of bullion great difficulty 
ll occur in it: Within eight days after this decree 
as paſſed, the committee of finances propoſed ano- 
er, for immediately ſending to the mint all the gold, 
fer, and trinkets, not excepting thoſe that are ena- 
eled, at preſent in the treaſury or other places be- 
ging to the nation. He farther remarks that the 
beers of the army are, if poſlible, in a worſe condi- 
n than the privates; and that the convention muſt 
ake ſome additional allowance, which muſt of courſe 
atly. increaſe the public expenditure. | 

The fifth ailertion of M. d'I. was that © a national 
tkruptcy had actually begun.” His proofs are, rſt,- 
following article extracted from the Courier Na- 
nel, 24th of May: 
* The ſpectacle which France at this moment exhi- 
$18 dreadful. Government is in a ſtate of bank- 
tey with re Hect to its creditors :' thoſe who are in- 
bted to the public are in a ſimilar ſtate with reſpect 
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to government; and all the citizens are in the fi 
way with reſpect to each other. This is the neceſſay 
conſequence of uncertainty, and arbitrary power, thy 
natural effect of the frequent and exaggerated emiſſig 
of aſſignats, and of thoſe meaſures which have leſſe 
ed the quantity of ſpecie in circulation, and made thy 
reſt diſappear.” g 
Another proof our author takes from a ſpeech & 
f livered in the convertion by Jean Bon St Andre, wh 
thus addreſſed his colleagues: | 
What would you fay to a younger ſon of a famij 
xwho ſhould come to you and hold this language? 
father, who died before the revolution, left me 
twelfth part of his fortune, which I have ever fir 
ſuffered to remain in the hands of my eldeft brothe 
He now wants to difcharge his eſtate of the incun 
brance by paying me off: but, as athgvats are now! 


niſe it b 
of her eſt 
keeps th. 
every pri 
arms of 
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value when compared with money, as fifteen to on 3 7 
it would follow that, were I to be now paid, I hoy 2} 52 | 
not inherit above the 180th part of my father's f ud th 85 
tune, though it was his intention that I ſhould hae. ift e 
full twelfth of it. The caſe that I have put is precid {a . 


the- ſame between landlords and tenants.”? 


Another ſtriking proof is taken from a report of t er 
committee of legiſlation on the x3th of July, in tie in cireu 
words: | 6 | | | f 

„What has fingularly ſtruck your committee is a 

robbery which ſeveral huſbands bluſh not to exerd Br ton of 
on their wives. It is thus done. A wife has broug., that tt 


her huſband a real eſtate worth 30,000 livres. TI 
man, availing himſelf of, or rather abnfing a |; 
(which, from the too great latitude given to it, een actual! 
become too favourable perhaps to the caprices of Month 1 

* . ur 
paſſions, the ſuggeſtions of inconftancy, and to l 
thameful calculations of corruption and concupiſcenWe, 17 
applies for and obtains a divorce. If the wife be => her 
titled only to receive the eftimated pri · ipal of the M ed that 
tune which ſhe brought him in marriage, he can 1 | 
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niſe it by the ſale of a tenth or perhaps a twentieth part 
of her eſtate, the produce of which he gives to her, and 
keeps the remainder for his own uſe, in contempt of 
tvery principle of honeſty, and then paſſes into the 
ums of another wife, whom he enriches with the 


morality, corruption, and breach of faith, are unfor- 
tunately but too numerous, and call loudly for a re- 
The convention, by way of providing a remedy, 
immediately, ſays our author, repealed ſeveral of its 
urs reſpecting divorces, ordered a reviſion of all ti: 
athers, and ſuſpended the redemption in aſſignats of 
annuities created before the firſt of January 1792 : 
Now let me aſk, whether decreeing the provifional 


"Whſpenſfion of reimburſements or redemptlon in aſſig- 
"rats is not expreſsly decteeing that the reyolutionary 


money is of no value, or, in other words, is it not de- 
teeing the bankruptcy of the revolution ?? Our au- 
thor obſerves that the arguments uſed by Saint-Andre 


; and the committee, when one livre in ſpecie was equal 
1 2 fifteen in paper, would have much more force now, 
C 4 


when one livre in ſpecie is worth forty in paper. 

Aſſertion VI. that, towards making good the defi- 
jencies between receipts and expenditure, there would 
e in circulation at the end of the year a new maſs of 
ſfignats for about Swe thou/and millions of livres. He 
now not only confirmed in this by what was ſaid by 
Bourdon of the Oiſe, on the 18th of May, but convin- 
d that the emiſſion muſt be to a much greater a- 
hount ; for that the ſam, which he had then ſtated 
likely to laſt to the end of the year, has already 
een actually expended. Bourdon's words are Laſt 
nonth our expences amounted to 800 millions; this 
nonth they will reach 1000 millions; next month they 
ml be 1 500 millions, and ſo on.“ No one, it ſeems, 
ould believe Bourdon at the time : but it has fince ap- 
eared that he had really under-rated the public ex- 
_ 1 fencr 2 


ſpoils of the former. Theſe ſhocking inſtances of im- 
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pence; his eſtimate for the month of July was 150 
millions: but this ſum fell ſhort by 300 millions of the 
actual expenditure for that months over and above the 
income for the ſame ; and the convention was obliged 
to order an emiſſion of 1800 millions of aſſignats, to 
make good the difference between the receipts and ex: 


to have occaſioned the inſurrection of the 224 of May 


fignats ſhould be received as money when offered fo 


pences of July 


Having gone through the proofs of his ſix affertiong; 


the author next directs the attention of his readers ty 
the five extraordinary remedies, adopted for relieving 
the public from the immenſe preſſure and conſequent 
depreciation of affignats. He does not ſet down, ig 
the liſt of theſe remedies, the loan opened by the de. 


cree of the x4th of July of one thouſand millions d 


aſſignats; for which annuities, at the rate of three 
per cent. and not to be redeemable, are offered. Ht 
doubts whether the Ian will ever be filled > but be 
obſerves that, if it were on fuch terms that the twelve 
thouſand millions of livres in 1 now in circule 
tion were to be taken out of it, France would find her. 
felf loaded, in addition to her former debt, with the 
payment of 360 millions of intereſt on her new debt: 
that is to ſay,” remarks M. d'I. that by drying up 
the ſource of her former revenues, which were not able 
to meet that old debt, under the weight of which the 


monarehy had ſunk, the republic would have found 


out the ſecret of ſuper-adding to it, in the ſhort ſpace 
of three years, another debt beyond compariſon greater 
than that of Great Britain.” The firſt of the tive te-. 
medies was to cry down all aſſignats bearing an ms 
preſſion of the king's head, called royal afignaty 
This meaſure, however, having been conſidered by 
many as an act of bankruptcy, and having been thougit 


was abandoned, or ſo modified as to remove the ground 
of complaint; for it was declared, that the royal 20 
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geaſe might exchange them at Paris for republican 
affignats, by applying to the proper officer. Speaking 
of the inſurrection of the 22d of May, he obſerves that 
the public writers begin to treat the /overeign people 
with much leſs ceremony than formerly; and, in ſup- 
port of his obſervation, he quotes the following ſhort 
ſentiment from the editor of the Courier Univerſel, in 
dis account of the murder of one of the members in 
the body of the convention: “ After ſuch crimes, all 
that is left for an honeſt man to do, is to withdraw, 
and implore the God of heaven and earth to arm him- 
ſelf at length with his thunder : exterminate fo abomi- 
zahle a people. 5 — EZ, | 
The ſecond remedy was the decree of the 29th of 
May, authorizing any citizen to cauſe to be adjudged 
to him any parcel of national eſtate on ſale, and with- 
out having it. ſet up to auction; on condition, how- 
erer, that, within the ſpace of three months, he ſhould 
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pay ſeventy-five times the rent which it produced in 1 
15940: Ballaud ſaid, this decree would take fx thou- 4 
aun millions of livres in aſſignats out of circulation : 1 
ut Ræaubell oppoſed it as pregnant with ruin to the Fro 
tepublic, which would loſe 600 per cent. by it: it was 4 5 
however carried, then ſuſpended, then confirmed with 1 
4 modification, which directs that in caſe one purch⸗-˖ 
fer ſhould offer 75 years purchaſe, and others ſhould Bll, 
declare themſelves ready to give more, then it ſhould IP 
be put up to auction, and knocked down to the high- "HR 


et bidder. To ſhew the immenſe dilapidation with 
which ſuch a meaſure as this would be attended, and 
how ill qualified its abettors were to manage the finan- 
ces of a country, M. d'I. makes theſe obſervations : 
It is fufkeient to remark that, as 75 livres in affig- 
nats are not worth two livres in ſpecie, and that with 
leſs than 2000 livres in caſh 75000 livres in aſſignats 
may be procured, a man might at this price cauſe to 
be adjudged to bim any eſtate which, before the revo- 
lution, produced a thouſand livres a year paid in mo- 
I Ea H 2 | - "ey, 
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ney. That is to ſay, that the convention is already 
reduced ſo low, as to offer the choice of the beſt ef. 


tate belonging to. the nation, not for twenty yeary 


purchaſe, (the rate to which 1 faid in the preceding 
chapter they would fall,) but at #avo years' purchale 
of their real value; and even at one year's purchaſe, if 
it be true, as Fohannot contends, that in 1790 the re. 
ſer ved rents on the leaſes then made were full one half 
under the real value of the eſtates.” | 
The author has fallen into an inaccuracy, in fpeat- 
ing of the remedies adopted by the convention for 
checking the depreciation of aſſignats; he ſays at firſt 
(page 47) that they were ve in number: but we were 
not able to find the third. Immediately after the ſe- 
cond comes the fourth, then the fifth, and the ſixth, 
though he mentioned but five at firſt. The fourth, as 
we find it here, is called * the ſcale of proportions,” 
and was eftabliſhed for the parpoſe of ſettling what 
the public debtors ſhould; when paying their debts; 
add to their payments, by- way of countervailing the 
depreciation of affignats fince their debts were contrac : 
ted : this relates principally to thoſe who have pur- 
chaſed national eſtates, and have twelve years allowed 
for the final payment. It was decreed on the 21ſt of 
June, that, for every 500_millions in aſſignats that 
have been iffued, fince the quantity in circulation a- 
mounted to 2060 millions, the gffignats taken in pay- 
ment at the treaſury ſhould be eſtimated at 2; per cent. 
below their nominal value. The author thus explains 
the decree: * As there were, when it was paſted, 
about twelve thoufand millions of livres in circulation, 
whoever owed ro0o livres at that period, by the de- 
cree, muſt now have 6000 livres in aſſignats to diſcharge 
that debt.” The fatal conſequences of this decree, to 
a great variety of people, are here very ably pointed out. 
The fifth (and on which the convention appears to 
have the greateſt reliance,) is the decree paſſed July 20, 
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xed that the land tax for this year, payable as well by 
ſbe farmers as by the owners of the land, ſhall be paid 
one half in aſſi,,nats.at_ their nominal aloe. the other 
half in-corn, to be taken-at the price which corn fetch- 
ed in money in 1790. Againſt this decree. our author 
inveighs with the greateſt warmth; he ſays that it re- 
vives, under another name, the ee law of the naæ- 
imum, ſo juſtly deteſted by all France. We cannot 
pretend to follow him. through ali his reafonings on 
this ſubject, which are extremely forcible; but, that 
our readers may have ſome idea of the prodigious mag- 
nude and extent of the operation of this decree, we 
will tranſlate a paſſage from the ſpeech of Dubais- 
Grance,, when he was advifing the convention to a- 
dopt it: 

„his decree,” * ſays he, © once 3 not a ſingle 
aſſignat iſſues from the treaſury for the ſubſiſtence of 
Paris or of the army. Your expences are infinitely di- 
miniſhed ; for what uſed to colt you 3000 millions of 
livres a year, will in future coſt you only 57 millions; 
befides, 98 millions will find their way into the trea- 
ſury, arifing from the ſale of your wheat in Paris and 
the neighbouring communes, Remain 59 millions net* 
Fe ſeeding two, Millions of people, and 250,000 hor- 
les. | 
On this paſſage M. d'l. obſerres: : 

Here is a calculation much more gratifying to the 


U 


citizens of Paris, than thoſe who live in the country. 


What ought ſuch of the latter as read the debates of 
the convention to ſay, at finding that this aſſembly has 
impoſed on them the payinent of tythes, to feed the 
city of Paris that rules over and commands them, and 
to prolong the war that ruins them? i very much doubt 
whether Vernier, who ſupported the meaſure, has ſuf- 
ficiently juſtified it in their eyes, by aſſuring them on 


the 15th of July, that it avould make the mind of go- 


her nment eaſy with reſpect to the 1 tuation of Paris.” ll 
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that claſs is rated ſo as to be liable to pay 200 livres: 


Have ſaid the _— and that the revenue of a whok 
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To ſhew how heavily this tax will bear on the haf: {hear does 
bandmen, the author ſuppoſes that an individual of 


the half to be paid in aſſignats he does not conſider as 
a hardſhip : but the other, which is to be paid in corn; 
he ſets down as a moſt oppreſſive act. The value of 
aſſignats at preſent, compared with the value of ipecie 
in 1790, he ſtates to be as forty or perhaps fifty to 
one; ſo that, on the ground of this eſtimate, the huf- 
bandman would have to pay this year, on the wholy 
not 200 livres, but 4,100: 

The ſixth and haſt remedy conſiſts i in the ſevere ds 
cree againſt ftock-jobbing : 

The committee of public Lafety,” the ſays, © an- 
nounced to the convention on the 15th of July, as à 
national victory, the glad tidings that, within the ſpace 
of a fingle decade, ner 4co ftock+jobbers had been ta 
ken into cuſtody. The intelligence was received with 
the loudeſt applauſe : the meaſure was confidered asa 
ſignal act of. juſtice, by which affignats would be re. 
ſtored to their juſt value, and trade would recover that 
hberty without which it cannot exiſt. The higheſt 
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_ praiſes were beſtowed by the legiſlators on this neu Hart of the 
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feribes as owing its frength to its <veatne/s 3 as being 
able to continue in power becauſe it has not dares to 
enforce the payment of taxes; inſtead of which it has 
ſcandalouſfly ſeized on and diffipated the national ca- 
pital. Vernier on the 12th of June 'ventured to ac- 
knowledge that there was due to the treaſury, of un- 
paid taxes, the immenſe: ſum of twelve hundred mill 
lions of livres. N. d'I. boldly afferts that the wack W Thus, w 
value of direct taxes paid in a year is not equal tod of man 
oo, ooo Louis d'ors; that is to ſay, to about the e French 
x64th part of the revenue of Great Britain, (he migitWvres, or u 
or gives t 
oneft mem 


vent 
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rear does not ſuffice for the expence of a day under 
the rule of theſe republican Jeaders. | 

After having given fuch a deſcription of the ſtate of 
he affignats as we have laid before our readers, the 
author ſays it was by means of this paper-money that 
France had been enabled hitherto to maintain and keep 
n pay 14 armies, conſiſting of more than 1200 batta- 
ions, 500 fquadrons, and 60,000 artillery-men ; that 
he provinces which they conquered, and which they 
onquered only becauſe they invaded them with forees 
wice as numerous as thoſe that defended them, at firſt 
eceived theſe aſſignats with open arms, but that now 
ey reject them as of no value; that the depreciation 
hich they ſuffer at home ſhews that even the people 
ff France view them in no better light; that the charm 
which theſe aſtoniſhing armies have been kept to- 


3 


CT.” 


+ Wether is confequently diffolving faſt, and that with 
be inuſton will paſs away the power of the convention. 
Haring ftated that the taxes paid now to the repub- 
e- Niean treaſury, cr the whole of the republican revenues 
at ring from taxes, do not exceed the value of 100,000 
et {Wouis d'ors, he by way of contraſt gives an account of 
Part of the revenue raiſed with the greateſt facility un- 


ler the monarchy, and then paid in hard caſh, but 


le. Wow completely loſt to the country. 

og fective revenue arifing from the Weſt India ] © 
to il trade, now ſuſpended, — — 235 = 
as Mitto arifing from the manufactures of Lyons, | wy. 
ca-W now completely annihilated, — — 90 98 
a0 · itto from the Levant trade, now interrupted, 30 | = 
mn | 2 
mt 355J E 
ck MW Thus, without reckoning the ruin of their fiſheries, 
to hd of many other valuable branches of induſtry, have 


be French loſt an annual income of 355 millions of 
Yes, or upwards of 15, 5 30, oool. ſterling. The au- 
bor gives the heads of a ſpeech, ſuch as he thinks an 
oneft member of the conventian ought to addreſs to 
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his colleagues on the ſtate of the nation. He maky 
the ſpeaker propote, as abſolutely neceſſary to the {a 
vation of France, that all the ſales of national proper 
made during their adminiſtration ſhould be Jeclarg 
npil and void, as fraudulent in the extreme“. An 
ther meaſure which is thus to be propoſed, as equal 
neceflary with the. former,. is an immediate Teſtoratin 
of the forfeited eftates to the emigrants their lawfy 
owners, retaining nothing, but what were heretofon 
called national 3 and not ſelling nor otherwi 


Of M. 
othing n 
hat, tho! 
determi. 
hat he po 
riumph 11 
ad appea 
lis great { 
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alienating any of them till after the peace. M. A Promo 
having proved, from the mouths of. many of the lea our f 
ing members, or at leaſt endeavoured to prove, HM be its 
the preſent ſyſtem cannot laſt, he concludes by oblal ett attaine 
ving that the objects, which ought firſt and principg and th 
ly to engage the attention of the aſſembly that ie ma 
ſucceed the convention, are the reſtoration of the We muſt 
rals of the nation, the eſtabliſhment of a juſt, HM M. d'I 
ſtrong and ſevere government, and the terminati priopng I 
of the war by a laſting peace. All this, he fol d in an. 
ought to be accompliſhed before any attempt is mad rk before 
to reſtore the finances. He aſſerts that the new leg US us in ar 
lators cannot form a juſt, ſtrong, and ſevere goven editors, « | 
ment, without going back to monarchy ; that the don whic 
cannot revive the morality of the nation, without ca urſe of the 
ſing reſtitution to be made of the eſtates taken fra 0 works, 
the rightful owners by confiſcations, © which they and Jes 
know-to have been downright robberies and that m the fam 
would be impoſſible for them to obtain a laſting peu the pub 
otherwiſe than by reſtoring all their conqueſts. d of the p] 


then repeats'his aiſertions, that, as the invention of 1 
ſignats had brought on the war, ſo their annihilati 
would produce peace; and that the republic wou 
periſh by the ſame means which had ad the m 
narch Ts viz. the finances. 

WP. We do not find that he makes any en k 
the reſtitution of the money paid by the purchaſer 
ſuch ſales : how can he reconcile this omiſſion to pf 
ciples of juſtice ? 
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Of M. d'Ivernois's principles and talents we will ſay 
othing more, both being already fo well known, than 
hat, though a native of the republic of Geneva, he 1s i 
determined advocate for a limited menarchy ; and 
hat he poſſeſſes abilities not only to make a good cauſe 
riumph in the eye of reaſon, but to make even the 
ad appear the better cauſe in the eye of the million. 
tis great object, however, ſeems to be the peace and 
wpineſs of mankind ; which, he thinks, would be 
ſt promoted by the reſtoration of monarchy in France. 
is our fincere wiſh thai the government, whatever 
ay be its form, by which theſe great objects may be 
| attained, may ſpeedily be eſtabliſhed in that coun- 
and that thus, all grounds for war being removed, 
rope may foon be reſtored to the bleilings of peace. 
We muſt take the liberty of obſerving, at parting, 
at M. d"L feems fond of ſwelling his publications, by 
priojng in one what he has already given to the 
old in another; for inſtance, the firſt chapter in the 
ork before us. To ſhew that he has not yet done, he 
IIs us in an addreſs which he puts into the mouth of 
editors, that thefe two chapters are part of a col- 

tion which they expect to-give to the public in the 

urſe of the — month, and which will unite the 

o works, le Tableau de la Revolution Francoiſe a Ge- 

veand Jes Reflexions fur la Guerre. We alſo learn 

m the fame quarter, that the author intends to fa- 

ur the public, in that collection, with an examina- 

a of the plan of the new French conſtitution. 
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SPEECH or ADAHOONZOU, KinG or DAHowy, 70 
M ABSON, ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLA 


TRADE. | deen the 
[From Dalzel's Hiſtory of Dabomy:J Ed br 
1 ADMIRE the reaſoning of the white men; but "ak 
with all their ſenſe, it does not appear that they: et 
have thoroughly ſtudied the nature of the black hg * Bo 
whoſe diſpoſitiom differs as much from that of the, have 
whites, as their colour. The ſame great Being form thouſa 
ed both; and fince it hath ſeemed convenient for hin 8 0] 
to diſtinguiſh mankind by oppoſite complexions, it ii... no 
a fair concluſion to preſume that there may be as greiſſſſes can 
a diſagreement in the qualities of their minds; there i a ht ts þ 
| likewiſe a remarkable difference between the countri os "4's 
which we inhabit. You, Engliſhmen, for inſtance, ountry fo 
J have been informed, are ſurrounded” by the ocean... Is 
and by this ſituation ſeem intended to hold commu... by n. 
cation with the whole world, which you do by mean *%y -#d i 
of your ſhips; whilſt we Dahomans, being placed . you 105 
a large continent, and hemmed in amidſt a variety Mt hon v 
other people, of the ſame complexion, but ſpeakit| pa, 
different languages, are obliged, by the ſharpnels ubs, and 
our ſwords, to defend ourſelves from their incurſion. 5 Di 4 
and puniſh the depredations they make on us. Sue ony] for 
conduct in them is productive of inceſſant wars. 10 yOu Nc 
countrymen, therefore, who alledge that we go to vale in 
for the purpoſe of ſupplying your ſhips with ſlaves Liver GC 
are groſsly miſtaken. | | nblems © 
You think you can work a reformation, as you al. brave 
it, in the manners of the blacks; but you ought! ehbours 
confider the diſproportion between the magnitude ( ry kin do 
the two countries; and then you will ſoon be commit 1 h 
ced of the difficulties that muſt be furmounted, | E e 
change the ſyſtem of ſuch a vaſt country as this. priſoner 


know you are a brave people, and that you wi 
| | EW ? 
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bring over a great many of the blacks to your opinions, 
y the points of me bayonets ; but to effect this, a 
eat many muſt be put to death, and numerous cruel- 
ies muſt be committed, which we do not find to have 
deen the practice of the whites: beides, that this 
rould militate againſt the very principle which is pro- 
eſſed by thofe who wiſh to bring about a reformation, 
In the name of my anceſtors and myſelif I aver, that 
o Dahoman ever embarked in war merely for the ſake 
f procuring wherewitbal to purchaſe your commod - 
es. I, who have not been long maſter of this coun- 
y, have, without thinking of the market, killed ma- 
7 thouſands, and I ſhall kill many thouſands more. 
hen policy or juſtice requires that men be put to 
Weath, neither filk, nor coral, nor brandy, nor cow- 
es, can be accepted as ſubſtitutes for the blood that 
wught to be ſpilt for example ſake : belides, if white 
ven chuſe to remain at home, and no longer viſit this 
ountry for the ſame purpoſe that has uſually brought 
hem hither, will black men ceaſe to make war? 1 an- 
er, by no means; and if there be no ſhips to receive 
der captives, what will become of them? 1 anſwer 
r you, they will be put to death. Perhaps you may 
how will the blacks be furniſhed with guns and 
pwder ? I reply by another queſtion, had we not 
ubs, and bows, and arrows, before we knew white 
ten? Did not you ſee me make ciſtom [| annual cere- 
jony ] for Weebaigah the third king of Dahomy ? and 
d you not obſerve, on the day ſuch ceremony was 
forming, that carried a bow in my hand, and a 
liver filled with arrows on my back? theſe were the 
nblems of the times, when, with ſuch weapons, 
at brave anceſtor fought and conquered all his 
ghbours. God made war for all the world; and e- 
ry kingdom, large or ſmall, has practiſed it more or 
s, though perhaps in a manner unlike, and upon dif- 
ent principles. Did Weebaigah fell ſlaves? No; 
8 priſoners were all killed to a man. What In 
| ; coul 
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couid he have done with them? Was he to let they {Mind oth: 
remain in his country, to cut the throats of his ſub. I kill th: 
jets? This would have been wretched policy indeed, {Wome he 
which, had it been adopted, the Dahoman nam be ſtrew. 
would have long ago been extinguiſhed, inſtead of he.Mitumble | 
coming, as it is at this day, the terror of ſurrounding icht. J 
nations. What hurts me moſt is, that ſome of you ond the 


people have maliciouſſy repreſented us in books, which e enem 
never die, alledging, that we ſell our wives and chi. 
Uren, for the ſake of procuring a few keggs of brandy uty, we 
No; we are ſhamefully belied, and I hope you vi bey not 
contradict, from my mouth, the ſcandalous ſtories ti ent nobo 
have been propagated ; and tell poſterity that we hang out my 
been abuſed. We do, indeed, fell to the white men Wiiite me 
art of our priſoners, and we have a right ſo to de but! 
Are not all priſoners at the diſpoſal of their capton id inforr 
and are we to blame, if we ſend delinquents to a fat Ind will b 
country? I have been told you do the ſame. If ya joſſeſs the 
want no more ſlaves from us, why cannot you be im this 
genuous, and tell the plain truth; ſaying, that Hen; and 
Naves you have already purchaſed are ſufficient fort! hemſelves 
country for which you bought them; or that the: to the E 
tiſts, who uſed to make fine things, are all dead, with bey to the 
out having taught any body to make more; but for Y even a 
parce! of men with long heads, to fit down in Fry pub fidelit 
land, and frame laws for us, and pretend to dicti 
how we are to live, of whom they know nothing, ne 
ver having been in a black man's country during ti 94 
whole courſe of their lives, is to me ſomewhat ex On THE 
ordinary. No doubt they muſt have been biafſed ih 
the report of ſome one who has had to do with u (Fron 
who, for want of a due knowledge of the treat ment ; 
ſlaves, found that they died on his hands, and that! U N this e 
money was loſt ; and ſeeing others thrive. by the t: ed the 
fic, he, envious of their good luck, has vilified baſh may tr 
black and white traders, _ ar of gay 
You have ſeen me kill many men at the cuſtongy” 15 
py oy 1. 


and you have often obſerved delinquents at Grigube 


* j 
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and others of my provinces, tied, and ſent up to meg 


\ kill them, but do Jever infiſt on being paid for them? 
% ome heads I order to be placed at my door, others to 
nde ſtre wed about the market place, that people may 


ſtumble upon them when they little expect ſuch a 
icht. This gives a grandeur to my cuſtoms, far be- 
yond the diſplay of fine things which I buy; this makes 


3% *. Beſides, if I ſhould neglect this indiſpenſable 
duty, would my anceſtors ſuffer me to live? would 
hey not trouble me day and night, and ſay, that I 
ent nobody to ſerve them; that I was only ſolicitous 
out my own name, and forgetful of my anceſtors? 
hite men are not acquainted with theſe cireumſtan- 
es; but I now tell you that you may hear, and know, 


Ind will be made, as long as black men continue to 
ofſeſs their own country: the few that can be ſpared 
rom this neceſſary celebration, we ſell to the white 
den; and happy, no doubt, are ſuch, when they find 
hemſelves on the path for Grigwhee, to be diſpoſed 
f to the Europeans: Ye ſball ſtili drink water F, fay 
dey to themſelves ; auhite men will not kill us; and we 
ay even avoid puniſament by ſerving our new maſters 
vith fidelity.”? | 


i EEE 
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* (From Whitaker's celebrated Pamphlet.) 
ent! 


N this everlaſting pillar of truth, has God found- 


h may tremble, and fink under their load; but the 
lar of government never can. God has fixed _ 
EX. 5 4 3 
The country expreſſion for the woods. 
+ Meaning, We ſhall ſtill live,” 


enemies fear me, and gives me ſuch a name in the 


nd inform your countrymen, why cuſtoms are made, 


ed the government of man. The pillars of the 
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or a ſeaſon only, but he has pitched 250 for an eter. Ml hat G 
ol The wma will paſs away at its allotted hour, polity ; 
but man will not paſs with it. The world will be Hus im; 
thoroughly polluted with its fins, be purified by fire, Hof God, 
and then be reduced into its original chaos again, that N ghvious 
ſtorehouſe of unſtained matter, which is kept filled I ture. I 
probably for the formation of new worlds; while man ing a ve! 
will migrate to a ſuperior region of exiſtence, there in. ¶ ft, and 
corporate with the angels, and there liye with then bim as h 
in ſubjection to authority ſtill. Man is therefore ha in man's 
bituated equally to ſuljection, as he is to religion, Ml bim, as 
| Here; that he may learn the habits of religion and ſub- ery. firſt 
jection together, to qualify him for the devoutneMquiring t 
and obedience, which will be neceſſary for his happi terity aft 
neſs on bis tranſlation to Heaven. nent in 

In this view of our race, from the ſteady, the ſolu and the v 
light of God's own hiſtory; how muſt we Rand ana of child 2 
zed at all the theories of government, that were float the mirr 
ing, like ſo many motes in the ſun's beam, among the ming int 
wretched children of heatheniſm ! Ignorant ot th child to: 
true origin of man, as well as of the true nature dſturity in 

God, they fancied in their blindnefs to facts; that God) he 
mankind were born originally in a large fociety togeſſ received 
ther, when ave know they were only a fingle parWit whoſe 
that all 2h were equal in nature and appointment or direRi, 
when ave know one even of the two to have been mai nis was 1 
the ſuperior of the other; and that government vino ſuch d 
therefore the poſterior refinement of man, when «ho ſuch fa 
know it was the original inftitution of God. But hof fe, ſpecu 

much more muſt we be amazed, at Il theſe theonWſuppoling 
being adopted by Chriſtians, and the darkneſs of hei a late o 
theniſm cqurted in preference to the light of reti an improv 
tion! Yet ſuch has been the caſe, even in his illumingz tererence 
ted part of Chriſtendom. We are even now ſo famihq; of GOD, 
rized to the folly, of ſuppoſing with: the heathens iWpiit, who, 
government to be founded on the will of man, all n any but G 
to have been originally in a ftate of independent "to pray to 
- quality, and all to bave agreed at laſt in ercdittapts, a 

* * ‚ % n ß c WI 
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er. That God had neglected to erect for them, a form of 
ur, polity ; that we conſider not a moment the ſottiſhneſs 
be WT thus imputed to God, the lie thus given to the hiſtory 
re, of God, and the contradiction thus made to the — 
nat obvious and moſt general of all incidents in our na- 
ld i ture. In the mirror of the ſcriptures we ſee God act- 
"an WM ing a very different part, a part much more wiſe in it- 
in. ſelt, and much more beneficent in man. We there ſec 
em him as he is, the Father and the Friend of man; even 
ba. in man's un fallen ſtate providing a government for 
on, him, as he had provided for the angels before; in his 
ub very firſt couple, ſecuring the authority of one by re- 
cl] quiring the obedience of the other; and, in their poſe 
p terity afterwards, binding firmly by the ſtrengeſt ce- 
ment in the world, by the very weakneſs of the infant 
and the very vigor of the adult, by the very characters 


the mirror of life before us, we equally ſee man co- 
ming into the world, in the neceſſary ſubjection of @ 
child to a parent; we alſo ſee man growing up to ma- 
turity in a natural reveretice for him, to whom (under 
God) he owes his exiſtence at firſt, from whom he has 
received the comforts of nouriſhment in infancy, and 
at whoſe hands he ſtill expects the requiſite provſiion 
or direction, for his ſettlement in life. Yet, as if all 
this was merely a viſion, as if the ſcripture exhibited 
no ſuch doctrines to our minds, as if reality preſented 
no ſuch facts to our eyes; we have ſeen, and we daily 


a late operation of man upon earth, to be entirely 
an improvement (may I write the words without ir- 


of GOD. We may wonder 2t the idolatry of the Pa- 
piſt, who, with the commandment againſt praying to 
any but GOD directly before his face, ſtill continues 
to pray to ether beings. But we mußt wonder at Pro- 
teſtants, at thoſe beſt of Proteſtants, the members of 


of child and parent, the obedience of that to this. In 


ſee, ſpeculations advanced concerning government, all 
ſuppoling it to be founded upon compact, to be whol- 


teverence ?)—an improvement upon the bungling plan 


Iz > - 
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the church of England, at men in general profeſſing iy 
try every doctrine by the teſt of ſcripture ; fabricating 
even ſyſtems of government, and preaching even prin. 
ciples of obedience, upon conceits purely heathenih, 
"upon-fancies directly oppoſed by ſcripture, and upon 
ſurmiſes contrary to the very tranfmiffion, of mankind 
by generation, Man comes into the world, man ha 
always come, in the obedience of a child to a parent 
in the ſubmiſſion of a ſubject to a ſovereign; and G00 
would not ſuffer even one flight loop-hole of diſobe. 
dience to eſcape him, in the mixt, the ſeemingly equi, 
authority of huſband and wife. He cloſed up thi 
very loop-hole, by placing the wife below, the hit. 
dand; and then made the children of both ſubject u. 
Jatively to both, by the very neceſſities of their nature, 
He even added his ſecond code of Revelation expreſtly, 
that there is no power BUT or Gop, the powen 
that be ARE ORDAINED oF GoD®. He thus declared 
as with a voice from heaven, that every power, leg 
in its commencement, or not encroaching upon any 


legal right in its continuance, participates in the ge. 
neral appointment of Providence, ſhares in the gene- 
ral ſanctions given by Providence to government, ail 
is entitled in the name of Providence to the genen 


obedience of its objects. 


en 


ON COMMONWEALTHS. 


THEN roſe republics. The firſt that made its 2 


pearance in the world, was at Athens. The keen penis 


of Attica, wanting to try an experiment upon the vii 
- verſal polity of man, to ſubſtitute a creature of its ov 
reaſon for the fabrication of Gop's wiſdom, and t 
violate the primogenial law of nature in favour of: 


a kh 
Rom. xill, 1, 


"fantaſtical theory; took advantage of the death d 
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a felf-devoted monarch, and, in a pretended fear of 
| derer having ſo good a monarch again, moſt ungrate» 
fully deprived his family of the crown, by venturing 
.» MW upon the bold innovation of erecting a republic; They 
tus inverted the pyramid of government, made it to 
in Ml and upon its point, and reared its baſe in the air. 
The example however was afterwards followed, by all 
the ſtates of Greece. They all gave free ſcope to theif 
0 fancies; in modelling their governments. -Theyeut them 
be to this form, they carved them to that. But they ſtil] 
teduced them nearer and nearer, to an inefficient fim- 
tal plicity of power. They then canfidered them, as more 
or leſs perfect in their republican nature. Yet they 
tould find none, that would give them the ptomiſed 
happineſs. They were wretched under all. The 
grand principle of all, in ſuppoſing the power of gos 
vernment to be originally in the people, in believing 
the ſubjects to be virtually the ſovereigns, in affirming 
the ſervants to be vitally the maſters z- propoſitions ſure- 
ly, however familiar to our ears at preſent, calculated 
only for the meridian of St Luke's Hofpital ; th. pre- 
eluded all poſſibility of ſettlement, changes ſucceeded 
aul to changes, all was diſtraction, confuſion, and miſery. 
en Having thrown their little world of ſociety off from 

that central pin of authority, upon which it had been 

founded by GoD himſelf; they could never find a reſt 

for it again. The divine equipoiſe had been raſhly de- 

ſtroyed by the hand of man, and man felt his folly 

in his ſufferings: The imputed power of the people 
as like the water of the ocean, now breaking through 
all its bounds as the balance of the globe was gone, and 
nid now ſweeping in an irreſiſtible deluge over the land. 
un Tet, with ſomething like the infatuation of the Jews 
in receiving their falſe Meffiahs, they ftill welcomed 
erery pretender to the cauſe of liberty, they ſtill hailed 
every factious man as a friend, and attached every te- 
former as a deliverer Theſe “ declared,“ ſays Plutarch 
himſelf at a particular period of their Sicilian hiſtory, 

„ « that 
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*. 
that the end of their coming was to introduce l. 
berty, and depoſe monarchs ; but they did /o tyrannixt 
themſeves, that the reign of the tyrants ſeemed A4 Col. 
DEN AGE, compared with the rule of theſe deliwverers; 
which made the Sicihans to eſteem thoſe more happy 
eavho had expired in /{avery, than they who ſurvived to 
ſee SUCH A FREEDOM.” Nay, their feelings had been 
ſo ſeverely wounded by this popular kind of tyranny, 
that when Timoleon had recovered their capital from 
its oppreſſions, he. found the market-place rar. kly over. 
grown with graſs, horſes actually fecding upon it, and 
the grooms lying upon the ground to attend them; 
that he therefore invited the emigrants to come back, 
and reinhabit their deſolatecity; that few however came, 
4 ſo much,” adds the hiſtorian in a ſtrain remarkably 
appoſite to modern times, © did they DREAD and 43. 
HOR the very NAME of thoſe COMMUNITIES, and ur- 
NICIPALITIES, and TRIBUNALS, which had PRODUCED 
THE GREATEST PART OF THEIR TYRANSTS.” 


* 
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Ox THE NATURE OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT, 
(From Campbell's Journey over Land to India.) 


Tx Turkiſh government is groſsly miſrepreſented, 
Were our opinions to be directed by the general 
belief of Europeans we ſhould ſuppoſe that the life and 
property of every being in that vaſt empire were irre. 
mediably at the mercy of the Grand Seignior—ard 
that, without laws to protect, or any intermediate 
power whatever to ſhield them, they were entire) 
ſubject to the capricious will of an inexorable tyrant, 
who, ſtimulated by crueity, ſharpened by avarice, and 
unreſtrained by any law human or divine, did every 
thing to oppreſs his ſubjects, and carry deſtruction a. 
mong mankind, I fir mly believe, that, from * com- 
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nation of ideas ariſing from thoſe prejudices, there 
we few” chriſtians who think or hear of the Grand 
uk, that do not, by an involuntary act of the mind, 
iſtantly think of blood and murder, ſtrangling with 


» Whow-ſtrings, and ſlicing off heads with cimeters. 

% As there is no part of your education more near my 
n Wheart than the eradicating illiberal prejudices from 
„our mind, and fortifying you againft their aſſaults; 


find it impoſſible to refrain from giving you my opi- 
nion of the Turkiſh government, which I have been at 
bme pains to collect, as well from oral information as 
from the beſt authors; and which, though very far 
om what a generous and univerſally philanthropic 
lilpoſition would wiſh them to have, is very different 
from that which is generally attributed to them, and 
nqueſtionably far more limited in its powers than the 
rovernments of ſeveral chriſtian countries I could men- 
ion. | 

The conſtitution of that country is laid down ex- 
prefsly. in the Koran. The Emperor of Turkey (com- 
monly called the Grand Seignior) is a deſcendant of 
Mahomet, who pretended he had the Koran from 
heaven 3 and he is as much bound by the inſtitutes of 
hat book as any fubject in his realm—is liable to de- 
bolition as they to puniſhment for breach of them, 
and indeed has been more than once depoſed, and the 
next in ſucceſſion raiſed to the throne. Thus far, it 
Is obvious, his power is limited and under controul. 
But that is not all—it is equally certain that the Turk- 
im government is partly republican ; for, though the 
people at large have no ſhare in the legiſlation, and are 
excluded by the Koran from it (which Koran has eſta- 
bliſned and preciſely aſcertained their rights, privileges, 
and perſonal ſecurity), yet there is an intermediate 
power which, when routed to exertion, is ſtronger 


T. 


the extremes of deſpotiſm and them. This body is 
RE ULAMA, compoſed of all the members of the 
ny - church 
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than the Emperor's, and ſtands as a bulwark between 
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194 THE GLEANER: 
church and the law, ſuperior to any nobility, jeatgi 
of their rights and privileges, and partly taken fron 
the people, not by election: but by profeſſion and tz 
lents.—In this body are compriſed the Moulahs, the 
hereditary and perpetual guardians of the religion an 
laws of the empire: they derive their authority x 
much as the Emperor from the Koran, and, when ne 
.: ceſffary, act with all the firmneſs reſulting from a con 
viction of that authority; which they often demo 
ſtrate by oppoſing his meaſures, not only with impy 
nity, but with ſucceſs: Their perfons are ſacred ; an 
they can, by means of the unbounded reſpect in whid 
they are held, rouſe the people to arms, and proceed 
to depoſe. But, what is much more, the Emperg 
cannot be depoſed without their concurrence: 
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anger agai 
ONE morning I was awakened before day-break wii myſelf. 
a buſtle in the caravanſera where we lodged. I co niles, at t 


jectured that the Tartar was preparing to get forward 
and roſe in order to loſe no time. I was fo far rig} 
in my conjectures : the horſes were ready, and I can 
out to mount, and was very much ſurpriſed to ſee i 
veral horſes beſore me loaded with ſomething wick 
ſtood erect from their backs, and which I had bard 
light to diſcern were not men. I concluded that they 


aſer diſp 
turn ; w 
lacks aſl 
gere to be 


were bales of merchandize packed in a peculiar fort Ac 

and aſked no queſtions till full day-light diſcloſed te 
me that they were human creatures tied up in fach we ro 
and faſtened aſtride on the horſes' backs, There wing calle; 
a ſtrange union of horror and oddity in the conceptiarofeſs pox 
that ſtruck me at once with a mixed emotion cf ini in rags 
nation, pity, and mirth.—The former however gay of bo 
the better, and I aſked my ſervant with fome warm ine too 
ad with ra 


what it meant.He ſaid that the ſacks contained font 
eh youn| 
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dung women whom the Tartar bought.—* Good 
od!“ ſaid I, “is it poſſible that he can have bought 
u netched females to treat them with ſo little tender- 
jeſs 2! « He has bought them,” returned my ſervant, 
in the way of traffic, not for pleaſure.“ 

/ 8 « Suppoſe he has,“ ſaid I, ** ſuppoſe even they 
nehzere men, not to mention young women, how can 
cone imagine that they will ſurvive this? Tied up and 
nonfMrcttered in a ſack—faſtened crofs- legs on a. horſe, 
apa od driven at ſuch an amazing rate (for by this time 
ne had ſet forward, and another Tartar was whipping 
niche horſes up all the time, and driving them on)— 
cow is it poſſible they can ſurvive? "They muit be 
cronothered—they muſt be ſhattered to pieces—they 


155 


miſt be ſtripped, excoriated, and tortured to death! 


y that you had better make no remarks upon it ; it 
yould only get them perhaps worſe treated, and raiſe 
nger againſt you.“ 

To conclude, I took his advice, and kept my mind 
"io myſelf. The unfortunate women were carried fifty 
co niles, at the end of which their tender-hearted pur- 


a0Whaſer diſpoſed of them in ſome way of keeping till his 


tturn ; when I ſuppoſe they were to be carried back 
an acks aſtride upon horſes, all the way to Aleppo, 


* lere to de ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
1 2 ACCOUNT OF MAHOMEDAN MONKS. 


$ we rode along we overtook ſeveral times ſtrag- 
Waun callenders, a kind of Mahomedan monks, who 
00rofeſs poverty and great ſanctity; they were dreſſed 
in Tags, covered with filth, carried a gourd, by 
ny of bottle, for water—l preſume ſometimes for 


mi ine too—and bore in their hands a long pole decora- 
x ee with rags, and nieces of cloth of varivus colours. 


They 


«If I might preſume to adviſe,” ſaid he, I would: 
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They are ſuppoſed by the vulgar to have ſupernaturWisca1P? 
iris : but Haſſan, who ſeemed to have caught ¶ WON 
is ideas trom his betters, expreſſed no ſort of opinii 21LE W 
of them; he /a/am'd to them “, and gave them mo 
ney, however. It was extraordinary enough, th H Pla 
they were all in one ſtory—all were going on a pilgi mall illet 
mage to Mecca, —or, as they call it, Hadje. er Cav: 
As ſoon as ever we got out of their fight and heat of Ta 
ing, Haſſan ſhook his head, and repeated ** Hadje When | 
Hadje !” ſeveral times doubtingly, and grinned, as peared 1 
was accuſtomed to do when he was diſpleaſed, with preſſed in 
out being able to manifeſt anger. Hadje!ꝰ he woul72pped | 
cry, © Hadje, Hadje!“ I aſked him what he meant langing r. 
and he ſaid, that theſe fellows were no more going m her 
Mecca than I was. * I have a thouſand and a thou ng on th 
ſand times, ſaid he, ** met callenders on the road chief, « 
and always found them facing towards Mecca, If er from 
am going ſouthwards, I always overtake them; } hen abou 
northward, I meet them; and all the time they a} At abo 
going wherever their buſineſs carries them, I over nd facin 
took, continued he, © one of them one day, and MWonſtruct: 
— him alms and paſſed him by: he was coming, s abou! 
id, after me, towards Mecca : but I halted on pur san by 
Poſe for a day, and he never paſſed; and a merchan and then 
arriving at the ſame caravanſera informed me, he bree feet 
met the ſame fellow four leagues farther northward i The de 
who had anſwered him with the ſame ſtory, and ſiiſid to be 
had his face towards the ſouth.”? . retched 
Fifty years ago, no man in Turkey would have da bramins 
red to hold this language; but every day's experience lead bod 
evinces that the light of reaſon ſpreads its rays fil nd after 
through the world—even through Turkey ; and fu he ſun, | 
niſhes a well founded hope, that in another half cen each rout 
tury every monkiſh impoſtor (I mean real impoſtom i hmediat 
whether they be Mahomedan monks, or Chriſtia hair whic 
monks, will be chaſed from ſociety, and forced to 29: Some « 
ly to honeſt means for ſubſiſtence. | td in ſpri 
DESCRIPTIO! ke a CU] 
* Made his obciſance to them. cat 


hrsCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONY OF A GENTo0Q | 
t I Woman, BEING BURNED ALIVE ON THE SAME 
io PILE WITH HER HUSBAND, 


PHE place fixed upon for this tragic ſcene, was a 
mall iſlet on the bank of one of the branches of the 
ner Cavery, about a mile to the northward of the 
brt of Tanjore. 
When | came to the ſpot, I found the victim, who 
6 peared to be not above ſixteen, fitting on the ground, 
vieh reſſed in the Gentoo manner, with a white cloth 
od rapped round her, ſome white flowers like jeſſamins 
lnging round ber neck, and ſome of them hanging 
om her hair. There were about twenty women fit- 
nous on their hams round her, holding a white hand- 
od achief, extended horizontally over her head, to ſhade 
er from the ſun, which was exceſſively hot, it being 
then about noon. 
At about twenty yards from where ſhe was ſitting, 
ver i facing her, there were ſeveral Bramins buſy in 
conſtructing a pile with billets of fire wood: the pile 
was about eight feet long and four broad. They firſt 
bevan by driving ſome upright ſtakes into the ground, 
ind then built up the middle to about the height of 
bree feet and a half with billets of wood. 
d The dead huſband, who, from his appearance, ſeem- 
a to be about fixty years of age, was lying cloſe by, 
firetched out on a bier made of bamboo canes. Four 
Framins walked in proceſſion three times round the 
ene lead body, firſt in a direction contrary to the ſun, 
Wind afterwards other three times in a direQion with 
the ſun, all the while muttering incantations ; and at 
ach round or circuit they made, they untwiſted, and 
ors Immediately again twiſted up the ſmall long lock of 
ſtiaſ i hair which is left unſhaven at the back of their heads. 
Some other Bramins were in the mean time employ- 
ba! in ſprinkling water out of a green leaf, rolled up 
-108 ite a cup, upon a ſmall heap of cakes of dry cow 
dung 
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dung, with which the pile was afterwards to be ſet d 


She then unſcrewed the pins which faſtened the jewels 
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re. 


An old Bramin ſat at the north · eaſt corner of the 


ile upon his hams, with a pair of ſpectacles on, read 
ing, I ſuppoſe, the Shaſter, or their Scriptures, fron 
a book compoſed of Cajan leaves. 

Having been preſent now nearly an hour, I inquire 
when they meant to ſet the pile on fire: they anſwer 


ed in about two hours. As this ſpectacle was mol 


melancholy, and naturally ſtruck me with horror, an 
as | bad only gone there to aſſure myſelf of the 7a 
of ſuch ſacrifices being made, I went away towards the 
fort. After 1 was gone about five hundred yards 


they ſent ſame one to tell me they would burn imme 


diately ; on which I retnrned, and found the woma 
had been moved from where the was fitting to the ri 
ver, where the Bramins were bathing her. On taking 
her out of the water they put fome money jn her 
hand, which ſhe dipped in the rivem and divided 
among the Bramins : ſhe had then a yellow cloth roll 
ed partially round her. They put ſome red colour 
about the ſize of a ſixpence, on the centre of her fore 
head, and rubbed ſomething that appeared to me te 
he clay. She was then led to the pile, round which 
ſhe walked three times as the ſun goes: ſhe then 
mounted it at the north-eaſt corner, without any al 
ſiſtance; and ſat herſelf down on the right ſide of her 
huſband, who had been previouſly laid upon the pile. 


or ſilver rings on her arms: after ſhe had taken them 
off, ſhe ſhut them, and ſcrewed in the pins again, and 


gave one to each of two women who were ſtanding: 


ſhe unſcrewed her ear - rings and other toys with great 
compoſure, and divided them among the women who 
were with her. There ſeemed to be ſome little ſquab- 
ble about the diſtribution of her jewels, which ſhe {t- 
tled with great preciſion; and then, falling gently 
backwards, pulled a fold of yellow cloth cver her — 

| | * >>. turn! 
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iced her breaſt towards her huſband's ſide, and laid 
her right arm over his breaſt z and in this poſture ſhe 


ſet of 


of th emained without moving. 

read Juit before ſhe lay down, the Bramins put ſome rice 

frou in her lap, and alſo ſome into the mouth and on the 
long grey beard of her huſband: they then ſprinkled 

juired me water on the head, breaſt and feet of both, and 

wer tied them gently together round the middle with a 


molWſ:oder bit of rope: they then raiſed as it were a little 


, ah wall of wood length-ways on two ſides of the pile, to 
tru :s to raiſc it above the level of the bodies; and then 
is thaW put croſs pieces ſo as to prevent the billets of wood 
ard from preſſing on them: they then poured on the pile, 


nme 
Oma 
je ri 
Wing 
1 


1ded 


above where the woman lay, a potful of ſomething 
that appeared to me to be oil; after this they heaped 
on more wood, to the height of about four feet above 
where the bodies were built in; fo that all I now ſaw 
was a ſtack of fire wood. | 

One of the Bramias, I obſerved, ſtood at the end of 
the pile next the woman's head—was calling to her 
through the interſtices of the wood, and laughed ſeve- 
fal times during the converſation. Laſtly, they over- 
ſpread the pile with, wet ſtraw, and tied, it on with 
ropes. i 

A Bramin then took a handful of ſtraw, which he 
al ſet on fire at the little heap of burning cake - of cow 
her dung; and, ſtanding to windward of the pile, he let 
de the wind drive the flame from the ſtravr till it catched 
reh the pile. Fortunately, at this inſtant, the wind roſe 
cn much higher than it had been any part of the day, and 
ani in an inſtant the flames pervaded the whole pile, and it 
8 burnt with great fury. I liſtened a few ſeconds, but 
cal could not diſtinguiſh any ſhrieks, which might perhaps 
'vo be owing to my being then to windward. In a very 
ab. few minutes the pile became a heap of aſhes. | 
et. During the whole time of this proceſs, which laſted 
ui from fri to laſt above two hours before we loſt fight 
the woman by ber W in the middle of 
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the pile, I kept my eyes almoſt conſtantly upon her! 
and declare to Gop that I could not perceive, either 
in her countenance or limbs, the leaſt trace of eithe 
horror, fear, or even hefitation': her countenance waz 
pertectiy compoſed and placid ; and ſhe Wes not, I am 
poſitive, either intoxicated or ſtupified. From fever 
circumſtanees, I thought the Bramins exuited in this 
heiſh ſacrifice, and did not ſeem at all diſpleaſed that 
Europeans ſhould be witnefles. of it. 
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Ax AccouxTt of Mabank Du Barke Misraes: 
oF Lovis XV. 


1 memoirs. of the life of a French courtezan; 
would be ill deſerving of notice, were they to 
conſiſt m rely of a detail of fuccefsful intrigues ; but 
in the life of madame du Barre we have it ſtrongly en- 
emplificd, that vice and i1trigues however ſucceſsful 
for a time, lead to intamy and diſgrace; and that re. 
tribution ſometimes takes place even in this world, 


long after the wickedneſs, which delerved puniſiim ent, 


appeared to be torgot. | | 
Madame du Barre was fond of being thought de- 
ſcended rom an ancient noble family in Ireland, tome of 
whon fled to France during the troubles in that iſland; 
and this report was 1induſtriouſly. propagated by her. 
creatures; but the truth is, her deicent, and even her 


birth, are too obſcure to be traced with any certainty, / 


and no noble family in Ireland, or elſewhere ever 


_ contended for the honour of her allianee, even when 


ſhe enjoyed the plenitude of her power Jt i--notoris 
ous, that, from the earli:ſt:age of womanhocg, which 
i attaincd very young in France, ſhe . was known in 
Paris under the denomination of * une fille de joye,” 


a girl of the town; and from the following bon mot of 
the duke d' Enguin, it may be ſuppoſed in a very * 
wank Hay & 
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x her e ation. Soon after her advancement at court, th 
eithe obleman was aſked if he knew her: Oui, tays be 
either je Vai connue a un ecu, a preſent elle eſt a un Louis:“ 
e waz pun which will not cafily bear tranſlating; I have 
| an{Mkvown her at a crown, now ſhe is at a Louis.“ Du- 
ererallnouriez, in his memoirs, juſt publiſhed, ſpeaks of her 
1 thigMWwith great contempt as a ſtrumpet, whoſe favours any. 
that nieht have ſhared, who had money to ſupply her a- 


ſarice, which was extreme. 
ln the early part of her youth ſhe was. eſtee ned un- 
commonly beautiful; but at the period when ſhe was 
bxed upon to faſcinate the voluptuous monarch of 
france, the charms of her perſon had greatly ſuffered 
by the depredations of time, and the courſe of life. to 
which ſhe had been accuſtomed from fourteen to thir- 
ty years of age The lilies and roſes, implanted by 
the benevolent hand of nature on her lovely features, 
hal faded long before under the pernicious breath. of 
rice, and art now ſupplied the defect from the repoli= 
tories of the perfumer. The remain'ng luſtre off a fine, 
re. Weje, joined to exact ſymmetry of ſhape, and an inex- 
ld, preſibly engaging air-of addreſs, were, however, ſuf- 
ent, Micient external graces to engage the king's attention. 
Wit the firſt interview, placed, as ſhe purpoſely WAS, in 
2 ſituation where ſhe c uld not fail of attracting his 
notice, and thoroughly inſtructed in the part ſhe was 
to act, if his majeſty accott<d her. | 
It was cuſtomary for the king, in his hunting par- 
tes, to, ſeparate from the, court, and, attended only 
by one or two- noblemen, to ride about the parks to 
new the company gathered upon theſe occaſions. 
Madame dun Barre took her ſtation in a private receſs, 
where there was no d:nger of interruption, and the 
duke d' Aguillon, who had concerted the whole ſcheme, 
conducted the king to the. ſpot: the interview produ- 
&d an aſſiznation. and, at a private petit ſouper, the 
conqueſt was completed by the vivacity pf her conver- 
ktion, the apparent amiableneſs of her temper, and 
K 2 5 elegance 
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elegance of taſte, which the king diſcovered in he 
from which te promiſed himſelf a revival of that van 
ety of enchanting amuſements, contrived by his forme 
miſtreſs La Pompadour, to baniſh the melancholy hot 
rors to which he was frequently expoſed, and to which 
his imbeeility as a king, and his proffigacy as a mar 
greatly contributed, if they were not the original and 
only cauſe. . ar Barb | 
A treaty was foon ſet on foot, which ended in he 
eſtabliſhment at Verſail!es, on her own terms; one df 
them was a title, and the king granted it, notwith 
ſtanding the ſtrong repreſentations of the duke « 
Choiſeul, his miniſter, againſt this imprudent fee, 
Having gained this point, the counteſ du Barre kept 
no bounds, but, with unexampled arrogance, expected 
to be viſited bythe dauphin and dauphineſs, the lat 
king and queen of France. The dauphin, after ſome 
warm altercations with his grandfather, was obliged 
to ſubmit ; but the dauphineſs, with a noble greatneſ 
of ſoul, addreſſed the king, upon this occaſion, nearly 
in the following terms; Sire; if I had been bom 
your ſubject, E muſt have obeyed ; but, as the daugh- 
ter and fiſter of an empegor, your majeſty will excuſe 
me.“ The ladies of the court, however, could not ob- 
tain any indulgence ; they were obliged to ſhew every 
mark of reſpect to the new favourite, and one exam- 
ple of reſiſtance frightened them into conſtrained com- 
PÞliance. 1 5 | 
The ducheſs de Grammont, firſt lady of honour to 
the deceaſed queen of Louis XV. being in a box at the 
opera, the countefs du Barre came in, and attempted 
to place herſelf by the ducheſs; upon which, conſult- 
ing her own dignity, and her veneration for the me- 
mory ef her late royal miftreſs, now openly inſulted 
in the eyes of the ſpectators, ſhe defired the countels 
to retire, and, on her refuſal, the ducheſs, politely 
curteſying to the people, who expreſſed univerſal ap- 
plauſe, left the box and went into another. Du Barre, 
N mortified 
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wortified at a ſcene ſhe was ill prepared for, carried 
her complaints to the king, That wretched driveller, 
whoſe crimes Providence permitted to be puniſhed in 
dis innocent grandſon, immediately ſent a lettre-de- 
cachet to the ducheſs, baniſting her to her country- 
ſeat, at a great diſtance from Paris, during the king's 
pleaſure. But how will. the world be aſtoniſhed to 
hear, that Du Barre, in the firft years of her promo- 
tion, enjoyed a plenitude of power, unknown. to La 
Pompadour, and which, with all her talents, {He ne- 
yer durſt attempt! Strange to relate, ſhe ſolicited and 
obtained a power to dra on. the treaſury under her 


own ſignature. As ſoon as the news of this cxtraordi- 


nary inſtance of royal imbecility reached the ears of 


claimed, C'en eſt fait de mat. It is all over with me.“ 
But that his adverſaries might not have an eaſy victo- 
ry to boaſt of, notwithſtanding this preſage of his diſ- 
grace, he put every ſtratagem in force to ruin their 
protectiix; and, among the reſt, he attempted to ſup- 
plant the counteſs by introducing a rival. This was 
the widow of an officer, who brought a petition to 
the miniſter, but finding ber very handfome and 
iprightly, the duke referred her to the king, and gave 
her an opportunity of preſenting her peiſon and her 
petition; but the former produced only a Digkt, if a- 
ny effect; and the plan totally miſcarried, but not. 
without being made known to the counteſs, who en- 
tered more deeply into the politics of the times, with 
a determined reſolution to remove the two Choiſeuls ; 
and in this ſhe ſucceeded to the great diſhonour of the 
king, and to the regret of all the true friends of France, 
In the year 1771, while the neceſlary preparations 
were making in England to repel force by force, in 
caſe a negociation for ſatisfaction ſhould prove ineffec- 
tual, it is confidently aſſerted, that the court of Spain 
actually intended to break with England, if Francg 
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the duke de Choiſcul, it is ſaid, he paſhonately ex- 
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miniſtry applied to the court of Verſailles to know he 
intentions; to which De Choiſeul returned for anſwer, 
without the king's knowledge, That the king, his 
maſter, would be always ready to ſupport the honour 
of the houſe of Bourbon, and to fulfil the ſolemn en. W the inte 
gagements he had entered into by the family compact. ¶ but the 
A diſpatch to this purport, which had been forwarded ed. Su: 
to the French ambaſſador at Madrid, was copied by a ¶ times in 
ſecretary in the intereſt of the duke d'Aguillon, and WM carry o. 
tranſmitted home: this epiftle was, by the chancellor, WM they ar: 
put into the hands af the counteſs du Barre, with in- bie miſt 
ſtructions to ſhow it to the king in one of his gloomy The 
hours, and to paint to him, in the ſtrongeſt colours, Ml Wal 0 
all the horrors of war, to be commenced at a time W ljizment 
when the finances were in great diſorder, the whole ¶ and de 
kingdom in a ferment concerning the parliaments, and permit 
the poor almoſt ſtarved for want of bread. At the WE zuillon 
fame time, the duke d' Aguillon induftriouſly circula- fes, 
ted a general rumour without doors, that de Choiſeul WM ration 
was going to involve the nation in a'war with England MW memb: 
on account of.a miſerable ifland (Falkland's) in South tels, te 
America. The people caught the alarm, and, to tei- Wl ſtitute 
tify their inclination to peace, the general cry at Paris W liamer 
was, Point de guerre! Point de Choiſeu!l—No war, WW other. 
no Choiſeul. “ | | ftitut1: 
The diſmiffion of the miniſter was foon after reſol- W duke « 
ved upon by the king, and took place in the beginning ſelf v 
of January 1771. HAlis majeſty in the. lettre-de-cachet MW comp 
(which ordered him to refign his employments, and to vas ſ. 
retire to his ſeat at Chauteloux) expreſſed in ſtrong Ml Barre 
terms his diſapprobation of his conduct of late; but he W he re 
was ſcarcely gone into exile, when the eyes of all Pa- know 
ris were opened, and it was now. plainly diſcovered, W wom: 
that he was ſacrificed to the reſentment of the coun- was 1 
teſs, to the ambition of the duke d*Aguillon, and to conve 
the deep-laid ſcheme of the chancellor, to ſubvert the Sh 
ancient conſtitution of the kingdom. It was public- W Moo 
ly known, likewiſe, that the diſpatch which had = Pom 
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td fuch a clamour againſt him contained inſtructions 
to the French ambaſſador, to diſſuade the court of 
Madrid from breaking with England; though it was 
zaded, that France was bound in honour to ſupport 
the intereſts of every branch of the houſe of Bourbon; 
but the former part of the letter was artfully ſuppreſf- 
ed. Such are the intrigues by which nations are ſome- 
times involved in the moſt deſtructive wars, which they 
carry on with eagerneſs and ſpirit, little thinking that 
they are ſeconding the views of perhaps a contempt. 
ble miftreſs, or favourite individual. 

The diſmiſſion of De Choiſeul was followed by a re- 
vival of the moſt arbitrary proceedings againſt the par- 
liement of Paris, who continued their deputations, 
and defired the king either to withdraw his edict, and 
permit the Jaw to take its courſe with the duke d*A- 
zuillon, or to accept their employments and their 
lives, which they are willing to facritice to the preſer- 
ration of the conſtitution. The affair ended in the 
members being baniſhed, by the influence of the coun- 
tels, to different villages ; and a new tribunal was con- 
ſtituted, veſted with the ſame powers as the late par- 
ſiament, though the princes of the blood, and ſeveral 
other peers of France, proteſted againſt thoſe uncon- 
ſtitutional proceedings. The king ſoon after made the 
duke d"Aguillon prime miniſter, who conducted him- 
ſelf with great inveteracy againſt all who had made 
complaints of him and the counteſs. When the king 
was ſeized with his laſt ſickneſs, the brother of Du 
Barre had obtained a conſiderable poſt in the army; 
he reſigned it as ſoon as the monarch's death was 
known; and, juſt before that period, the unhappy 
woman, who had loſt him the eſteem of his ſubjects, 
was removed from the palace, and took refuge in 4 
convent near Parts. 

She was not ſo haughty and ambitious, ſays Dr 
Moore, as her predeceſſor, the marchioneſs de La 
Fompadour. He thinks ſhe intermeddled leſs with 
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476 THE CLEANER: 
che affairs of ſtate, but he muſt have forgot the even 


which we have juſt related. He adds, however, with 

more certainty, that with all her good humour and rely at 
gayetys ſhe fund it impoſſible to ward off entirely ti gullon 
tedium to which a vacant mind is peculiarly expoſes JW From 
Although no man was ever mere oppreſſed with men.! til a fe 
tal indolence than Louis XV. he was fond to exceſs f quence 
bodily exerciſe, aud paſſed great part of his time in hd tak 
hunting, from which he derived the double advantage ve are 
of repelling the intruſions of reflection, aid obtaining all 8! 
ſleep. The wretched monarch was re ieved from thel tave E 


burden of exiſtence, ' by a diſcaſe (the ima'lpex) which revolut 


he had taken great pains to avoid through the whole ber Pro 
of his paſt life, and which he caugiit wantonly in his ed fro 
old age. He died a memorable proof, hat the united priſon | 
advantages of external gracefulneſs, riches, high birth, | am ſe 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and even benevolence, can. Wl to uſe | 
not preclude tedium.or miſery, and ſecure public e. ow 


teem to thoſe whoſe minds are incapable of laudable 
exertion. The death of this prince, who at the be. of her 
ginning of his reign had received the appellation of I prifon 
Louis the Well Belowed, was heard at Paris, with ſatis 


faction, rather than ſorrow. It had been the cuſtom, ſumme 
in time of public danger, to make a proceſſion of the chief 
ſhrine of St Genevieve, the patroneſs of that city, in ſhe ha 
hopes that by the ſaint's interceſſion the threatned ca- fo 1855 

in her 


lamity might be averted. This. ceremony was pertor- iſ " 
med during the laſt illneſs of Louis XV. He expi- I tively 
pired notwithſtanding. When his death was announ- | fion © 
ced in a certain company, one obſerved that the pro. ¶ who f 
ceſſion of the ſhrine ſeemed to have loft its efficacy. One © 
© What happier effect could it have produced,” ſaid a- duced 
nother, Is he not dead *? princi 
After the death of Louis XV. Du Barre remained been 
unmoleſted in her retirement by the new king, but ſhe Londe 
never appeared in public, as ſhe well knew that her © was c 
1 5 aſcendancy I tance, 

* Moore's View of the Cauſe, &c. of the French serie, 
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| THE GLEANER. 117 
endancy over Louis XV. was very apparent, and 
that the late unproſperous ſituation of affairs was en- 
trely attributed to her intrigues with the duke d' A- 
zullon and the chancellor. 

From that time, the attracted, no public attention, 
ll a few years ago ſhe came to England, in conſe- 
vence of having ſome jewels ſtolen by perſons who 
had taken refnge here. For the account of her death, 
ye are indebted to Miſs Williams, in whoſe words we 
hall give it! Madame du Barre had been induced to 
kave England, where ſhe paſſed ſome time after the 
revolution, and returned to France, in order to ſecure 
her property; and, ſoon after the 31ft of May, was 
ed from her beautiful pavillion at Lucienne, to a 
priſon in Paris, by one of the agents of terroriſin, who 
Iam ſorry to add, was an Engliſhman. The priſons, 
to uſe a French mode of expreſſion, in a ſhort time be- 
came the antichambers of the ſcaffold ; and madame 
du Barre's mind was impreſſed ſtrongly with a preſage 
of her fate. Whenever the door of her chamber in the 
priſon opened, ſhe was ſeized with violent trembling, 
and ſometimes with fainting fits. At length, the fatal 
ſummons to the revolutionary tribunal arrived. The 
chief evidence againſt her was a negro-ſlave, whom 
ſhe had reared from an infant, and to whom ſhe was 
fo much attached, that he was generally to be found 
in her apartments; and, one day, Louis XV. ſpor- 
tively created him governor of Lucienne, with a pen- 
ſion of fix hundred livres a year, which this viper, 
who ſtung the boſom that cheriſhed him, ſtill enjoys. 
One of the moſt flagrant teſtimonies which were pro- 
duced of madame du Barre's counter-revolutionary 
principles was Mr Pitt's picture, which ſhe ſaid had 
been given to her the night before her departure from 
London, by lord Thurlow. This unfortunate woman 
was condemned to die; and a perſon of my acquain- 
tance, who was at that time a priſoner in the Concier- 


gerie, tald me, that ſhe was deluded with the promiſe 
| OL 
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of pardon, provided ſhe would diſcover the pat 
where ſhe acknowledged that ſome treaſures were con- 
cealed; but no.foroner were they found, than ſhe was 
ordered to execution. During her pafſage thither 
Dec. 8, 1793) ſhe appeared almoſt dead, and leaned 
her head upon the ſhoulder of the executioner. But 
when.the reached the ſquare of the Revolution, the 
-ght of the inſtrument of death rallied her. ſinking ſpi- 
rits, and called forth the moſt cruel agonies of reluc- 
tant nature. She rent the air with her ſhricks, and 
was deaf to the expoſtulations of Noil, a deputy of 
the Gironde, who perithed at the ſame time, and who 
encouraged her to refi.,n herſelf to a fate which was 
inevitable. Her convulſed frame acquired extraordi- 
nary ſtrength: ſhe firuggled with her executiopers, 
and, after a conflict at which humanity ſhudders, was 
forced to undergo the fatal ſtroke, and releaſed from 
frantic deſperation.” | | | 
On this conclufion of her life, we may remark, that 


it ought not to affect any one with wonder or ſurpriſe. 


The offences for which ſhe was condemned were cer- 


tainly nere frauds to get poſſeſſion ef her property, 


and in that reſp: ct ſhe died as iunocently as any of the 


victims of the ſavage government which then prevail. 


ed. But the manner of her death cannot but recal the 
yemembrance of a life ſpent in wickedneſs, luxury, 
and contemptible ambition, which left no conſolation 
to animate her in her dying moments. She could 
make no appeal to the pity or humanity of the ſpecta- 
tors. She had contributed to bring the nation to ruin, 
and the throne to its total overthrow; and her private 
life was ſuch as ſhe could derive no comfort from, 
when the ſtood moſt in need of it. It cannot ever be 
ſurprifing that thoſe who have deſpiſed every moral 
and religious ſentiment, ſhould meet death with the 


Fear and amazement of a guilty contcieiice. 2 
5 N ; : | 
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bl AR an BIoGRAPTHICAL en 
AND CHARACTERISTIC TIT KALES 


Ne the Year 15 13 to the Year 1548. 


N 15 1 3, died the powerful haron and active ſoldier 

of his age, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. He 
had been, during thirty-three years (at different times) 
chief governor of Ireland, and was too potent to be 
ſet afide, otherwiſe his ſtrong attachment to the houſe 
of York would probably have been his ruin. The un- 
tameable ſpirit of the earl ſometimes-involred him in 
trouble, from which he was extricated by a lucky 
duntneſs; as once, when charged before Henry VIII. 
with ſetting fire to the cathedral of Cafhel j.+1 own it,“ 
fiid the earl, but I never would have done it, had 1 
not betieved that the archbiſhop was in it.“ The king 


livghed, and pardoned the ludicrous culprit. The 


bihop of Meath was his bittereſt foe. He accuſed 
bim to- Henry of diverſe miſdeeds, and cloſed his ac- 
cuſation witn, Thus, my liege, you ſee that all Ire- 
land cannot rule the earl.“ © | hen,” ſaid the perverſe 
monarch. the earl thalt rule all Ireland, and inſtant- 
ly made him lord deputy. The Engliſh loved the earl 
becauſe he was brave and generous, and becauſe his 
good humour equalled his valour. Once, when he 
was in a furious paroxyſin, a domeſtic who knew his 
temper whiſpered in his car, My lord: yonder fellow- 
has betted with me a fine horſe; that i dare not take 
à hair from your loccchip s beard; pray, my lord, 
win me that wager.” The earl's features relaxed, and 
he aid to the petitiontr, Take the hair then, but 
houldeſt thou exceed thy demand, my fiſt ſhall meet 
1 head.“ This earl was ordered to diſcontinue his 
ötto Crom a Boo, as it, cauſed feuds between 
te Iriſh famifies.— Cale, MSS. relative to thb 
Na- geralds, Oc. | 


LE. 
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In the ſame year, the corporation of ſurgeons (eon. 
fiſting of twelve, a number then, as it appears, thought 
equal to the care of the metropolis) petitioned parlia. 
ment to be exempted, from bearing arms, or ſerving on 
Juries and pariſhes,” and ſucceeded in their requeſt, 
Pub. Acts. | | 

In the ſame year, the apprentices of London, think. 
ing that the inhabitants of Iſlington, Hoxton, and 
Shoreditch, had too much leſſened their uſual place 
of exerciſe and recreation, by incloting their grounds, 
determined to right themſelves, and, on a fignal given by 
a man in diſguiſe, who ran through the ſtreets crying, 
Spades! Spades!“ they ruſhed in a body, with pra. 
per inſtruments, to the devoted pariſhes, and levelled 
every fence. The lord-mayor of Londan was tharply 
reprimanded for {uffering this illegal proceeding, and 
warned to take better care in future. — Herbert. 

In the year 15 22, Pietro Torregiano, a great ſculp- 
tor, (who had reſided long in England, and who, with 
the turbulence of Henry's temper, had alſo adopted 
his religion) ſtarved himſelf to death in the priſon of 
the Seville inquiſition, to which he had been ſent for 
maiming an image that he had formed of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary. Henry had given him vaſt preſents, d 
which he uſed to boaſt, and, as a brother-artiſt ſays, 
Ogni giorno ragionava delle ſue bravure, con quelle 
beſtie di quelli Ingleſi.“ He valued himſelf alſo on ha- 
ving once ſtruck the great Michael Angelo, with to 
good a will that he felt the bone of his noſe yield to 
the preſſure of his knuckles, The ſuperb tomb of 
Henry VII, that of Margaret of Richmond, in Weſt⸗ 
miniſter-abbey, and that of Dr Young, in the Roll's 
2 are done by Torregiano.Walpole s Anecdotes, 

e. | ; 

In 1523, died William Lily, an induſtrious and uſe- 
ful ſcholar. He was born at Odiam, Hants, in 1466, 
and bred at Magdalen college, Oxon. Thence, promp- 

ted by the bigotry of his age, he went on a pilgrimage 
ot | ty 
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to the Holy Land. To Lily, this witd expedition was 
the ſource of ſcience ; reſiding five years in Rhodes, 
he became, by the aſſiſtance of ſome learned refugees 
fom the capital of the Turks, a complete maſter of 
the Greek tongue; and, by ſtudying the Roman claſ- 
fics under two eminent profeſſors in Italy, he gained 
perfect knowledge of the Latin. He now returned 
to London, where a ſchool, in which he taught rhe- 
toric, poetry, and the languages, ſoon attained to 
great fame. In 1517, Lily was appointed by his 
nend and patron, dean Colet, the firſt maſter of St 
Paul's ſchool, which he had juſt then built and endpw- 
d; where he prefiddd during the reſt of his life with 
great reputation. He fell a martyr to the plague. in 
the compoſition of his well known Latin grammar, he 
as aſſiſted by Eraſmus, dean Colet, and Thomas Ro- 
binfon, all celebrated linguiſts, and the haughty Wol- 
ey condeſcended to write a r preface. 
Leland. Bale, Oc. apud Henry. 
In the ſame year, deceaſed Thomas Lynacre, or 
inacer, one of the moſt polite ſcholars of the age. 
le was well deſcended, born in 1460, at Canterbury, 
ad bred at All Soul” college, Oxford, whence he 
arelled to Italy. At Bologna he ſtudied under Ange- 
o Politian, hom he is ſaid to have ſurpafſed in pure 
tinity. At Florence, he was much regarded by the 
uke Lorenzo, and became perfect in Greek by the 
ſtance of Demetrius Chalcondylas, a Conſtantino- 
olitan fugitive. He ſtudied philoſophy at Rome un- 
er Hermolaus Barbarus; and on his return to Eng- 
ind was ſucceſſively appointed phylician to Henry VII 
d VIII, prince Edward, and the princeſs Mary. 
e tranſlated many difficult Pieces from the Greek of 
alen; gave lectures on medicine at Oxford, to which 
uiverſity he was a benefactor, and founded the Col- 
ge of Phyſicians in London. Not long before his 
ceaſe he took holy orders; for this ſeveral reaſons 
| given, but none ſatisfactory. Sir John Cheke 1 
L. 
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In 1523, the aſtrologers having propheſied inceſſan 
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that a little before his death Lynacre began to rex 
the New Teſtament; but, ſtruck with the purity of 
its precepts, he hurled it away in a paſſion, crying, 


Either this is not the goſpel, or we are not Chriſti 
ans! Aikin. 


| The damaſk roſe is ſaid: to. have been introduced tc 
England by this eminent phyfician, not long before 


his deceaſe. 


rains and fearful floods, the abbot of St Bartholomews 
in Smithfield, built a houſe on Harrow-the-Hill, an 


ftored it with proviſions. Many perſons followed bis 
However, nc 


example and repaired to high places. 
extraordinary floods 22pearing, the diſappointed ſooth 


ſayers pacified the people by owning themſelves miſ 
taken juſt one hundred years in the calculation.— Hall 


In 1527, the firſt Scottiſh martyr to the doctrine 
of reformation was brought to the ftake. 
Hamilton, noble by birth and allied to royalty as be 


ing nephew to the earl of Arran. During his travel 


in Germany he imbibed the opinions of Luther ſ 
deeply, that he could not, on his return to Scotland 
reſiſt the temptation of publicly expreſſing his aver ſio 
to popery. In conſequence he was tried and condem 
ned as a hewetic ; and his execution was accompanie 
with peculiar circumſtances of cruelty. He was on! 
in the twenty-third year of his age, and had the com 
paſſion of every ſpectator.— Hall. Hakl/uzt. 


Very ſoon after this, friar Alexander Seaton, the 


king's confeſſor, having preached feveral ſermons o 
the neceſſity of repentance and a: holy life, and nt 
having mentioned pilgrimages, prayers to ſaints, & 
as more efficacious, was reprimanded by the archbi 
ſhop of St Andrew's, and charged with having ſtyle 
the non-preaching prelates Dumb dogs.” The trix 


replied, with ſharpneſs, and ridiculed his accuſers fot 


confounding him with: Iſaiah and St Paul, who had 


been. quoted by him, and were alone to anſwer = tht 
2rf 
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berſh expreſſions; finding however that the king look- 
on him with unuſual coolneſs, he repaired privately te 
England, where he found protection in the family of 
the ducheſs of Suffolk.—Spotti/euord. 

in February 1528, the Londoners were amuſed by 
before a battle between a Dutch and a French veſſcl, fought 

clole to London- bridge, to which the former had actu- 

e ſſanti ally purſued the latter. Wallingham, lieuterant of 
news, the Tower, boar ded and ſeized both the combatants, 
, and and the matter was left to the council to determine.— 
d big Holiny/bed. * h | | 
r, n In 1530, Mr William Hawkins (father to the great 
oth navigator Sir John Hawkins) fitted out a ſtout ſhip, 
s mil the Paul of Plymouth, and failing to the coaſt of 
Hal Guinea and Braſil, began a practice which, although 
trineaF it has been fince very profitable to his country, has 
atricſ covered it with diſgrace; that of ſeizing the unfor- 
3s be. tunate natives of Africa and tranſporting them to to- 
raveig reign ſhores, there to end their days in ſlavery. 
er { In 1531, the wandering bands, ſtyled, * Gypſies,? 
land were ſo numerous and noxious in England, that an act 
er ion was paſſed to baniſh them from the realm on pain of 
den impriſonment and confiſcation of goods. 
aniec The earl of Arran, regent of Scotland, a few years 
oni afterward, took a different method to get rid of theſe 
hated vagabonds, by ordering all ſheriffs and other 
magiſtrates to aſſiſt John Faw, * Lord and Earl of Lit- 


, tia] tle Egypt,” to collect together his ſubjects, the gypſies 
ns ol (many of whom had rebelled againſt Faw, under the 
] nol guidance of one Sebaſtian Lalow) that he might carry 
, CF them back to their own country, as he had engaged 
chbiff to do.—Pub. Ads. | 
tyleg This year 1531, two prieſts and a lawyer ſuffered 
tray death by fire in Smithfield, on account of ſome diſtur- 
s fol dances between the ſuperior and inferior clergy. And 
* à cook named Richard Rous, was boiled to death in 
rt 


121. the lame place, by an ex pot fudo law, for poiſoning 
Al | | 1 
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124 f THE GLEANER. 
ſeventeen perſons in the biſhop of Rocheſter's family, 


Stoob, Oc. 

In 1532, died an elegant but unfortunate ſcholar, 
Richard Paice; who, from a low extraction in Wor. 
ceſter-ſhire, had, by his great talents, under the ſuc- 
ceſſive patronage of the prelates Langton and Bain- 
bridge, become dean of St Paul's, ſecretary to the 
king, and frequently his envoy to foreign parts. He 
bad prepared himſelf for theſe great employments by 
long ſtudy, and by a particular atttention to languages 
at Padua, and other Italian univerlitics. From an 
embafly to Venice, be returned to England fick. but 
laden with kind recommendations from the doge. 
Soon after his arrival at London he fell into diſgrace 


with cardigal Wolſey ; ſoon he ſank beneath the frown 


of that capricious. protector; was ſent to the Tower, 
and in 1532, died raving mad. He was an almoſt uni- 
verſa] linguiſt, and wrote many curious treatiſes ; one 
of which is entitled, De fructu que ex doctrina per. 
cipitur :? Of the profit which may accrue from learn- 
ing. Bale. Pitts. 

In 1532, the body of William Tracie, a gentleman 
of Glouceſter-ſhire, (who had ſpoken lightly in his Jaft 
will of prayers to ſaints, maſſes for the good of the 
ſoul, &c.) was difinterred and burnt, as belonging to 
a heretie. This brutal tranſaction diſpleaſed the king; 
he ſummoned Dr Parker, chancellor of W orcetter, 
who had managed the proſecution ; and finding that 
no writ, + de heretico comburendo, had been applied 
for, made the zealous prieſt pay 3col. for his delin- 
quency.— Fox. | | 
In 1532, St James” palace was built by Henry, (it 
had been an hoſpital for fourteep leprous maidens) he 
added to it the remains of York palace, Whitehall, 
and incloſed the whole (now St James” park) with a 
wall. — Hall. : 

In 1535, Henry made his courtiers cut the ir hair ſhort, 
and did fo himſelf, He alſo brought into faſhion ihe 
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gearing of beards, and the knotting (probably curling) 
of them. 

In June 1540, Sir Edmund Knevet, was adjudged 
to loſe his right hand for ſtriking Moſter Clere, of 
Norfolk,” ſervant to the Lord Surry, within the limits 
of the court. All was prepared, The ſeryeant of 
the wood-yard, with his mallet and a blocke, the 
maiſter cooke with his knife, the ſeryecant of the larder 
to ft the knife right on the Joint, the feryeant farrier 
with the ſearing irons, the ſeryeant of the poultrie 
with a cocke, which cocke ſhould have his head ſmit- 
ten off on the ſame blocke, and with the ſame knife,” 
Kc. and poor Sir Edmund only requeſted, that the 
king would take his e and ſpare his right hand, as 
that might, * yet doo good fervice to his grace,” when 
happily he received, on a ſudden, his full pardon for 
limb and goods. — Holing/hed. 

It is ſaid that the earheſt law enacted in any coun- 
try, for the promotion of anatomical knowledge, was 
one that paſſed in 1340. It allowed the united com- 
panies of Barbers and Surgeons to have yearly the 
bodies of four criminals to diſſect.— Barrington on 
Statutes. 

In 1541, died of a fever, (which he caught by too 
carneitly attending in ſultry weather on an ambaſſador 
of the emperor) Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder. Au cle- 
gant poet and a highly-accompliſned gentleman. He 
was born of an honourable family in Kent, at Alling- 


ton Caftle, which he is ſaid (by Fuller) to have repair- 


ed and beautified. Camden ſays he was * ſplendide 
doctus.“ Wood calls him, the delight of the muſes 
of mankind ;? Aſcham, Leland, and Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, are loud in his praiſe; and Henry earl of Surrey 
held him as his friend and wrote his epitaph. He had 
at times great weight with his capricious king, ans 
ſometimes he felt his reſentment. 
Henry delighted in Wyatt's converſation. An apo- 
one of his about « curs baiting a butcher's dog,“ is 
L 3 ſaid 
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ſaid to have cauſed tke fall of Wolſey. Again, whe: 
Clement delayed the divorce of Henry and Catherine, 
Lord!“ ſaid Sir Thomas, that a man cannot repent 
him of his ſins without the pope's leave!“ The king 
heard him, it is ſaid, and determined on the ſeparation 
from papal authority. When Henry heſitated as to 
feizing the church lands, he was encouraged by a bon. 
mot of Wyatt: Butter, ſaid he, the rook's neſts, 
and they will not trouble you.“ Referring to a difiri. 
bution of abbey-lands among the nobility. Though 
attached to the reformation, he was once tried tor 
correſponding with cardinal Pole, immediately after 
which he was made Sheriff of Kent, and rewarded fer 
his gallantry againſt the rebels of that country. On 
the whole, his family, though brave and well-meaning, 
were unfortunate. His father, Sir Henry, would have 
been ftarved in the Tower, had not a cat, with un- 
common fidelity, brought him a pigeon ; Sir Thomas 
the elder was tried for his life; and Sir Thomas the 
younger was executed for treaſon in the reign of Mary, 
Malpole s Miſe. Antiquities. 

Early in 1542, Henry was proclaimed king of Ire- 
land. Soon afterward he ſent to the Tower a rcleal? 
for Sir Arthur Plantagenet, (Lord Liſle, natural fon 
to Edward Iv.) accompanied by a diamond ring, as3 
token of returning favour. But the pritoner,: unable 
to bear this 'revertſe of fortune, expired through jo 
much joy, He had been confined en account ct a 
groundlets charge concerning Calais Heling /bed. 

In : 542-3, a ſtatute paſſed to prevent the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible by Tindal from being read by * o- 
men, artificers, prentices, journeymen, faking men 
of the degree of yeomen or under.“ Noble women 
or gentlewomen,' might read the Bible alone, but 
not to others.“ The chancellor, the captaiues of the 
warres, the king's juſtices and recorders of townes, 
were allowed not only to read but expound, It icems 
that the magiſtrates were then uicd to = their 
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charges by a text of ſcripture; and that the Cap- 
tines of the warres,” (nearly the ſame in.rank as our 
colonels) were accuſtomed to preach and expound to 
their ſoldiers, as there were no regimental chaplains. 


% 


Ax Account OF THE Mauna OF TREATING BEES 
IN PORTUGAL, 


(From Murphy's Travels in Portugal.) 


- form a colony of bees, a ſpot of ground is cho- 
fen for the hives, expoſed toward the ſouth or 
fauth-eaſt, well ſheltered from the northern blaſts, 
and ſurrounded with ſhrubs and flowers; of the 
htter, the beſt is roſe- mary. The richer the neigh- 
touring grounds are, the better; for bees are ſaid to 
ange tor food to the diſtance of a league from their 
bones. The fituation being choſen, lanes muſt be cut 
through the ſhrubby thickets of five or fix feet wide. 
The tences between the lanes ſhould be about the 
ame dimenſions, and formed at intervals into ſmall 
feceſſes, like bowers or niches, to receive the hives. - 
The figure of the tives ufed here in general are 
clindrical z in height about twenty-ieven inches Ly 
8 diameter. They are formed of the rind of 
tie cork-tree, and covered with a pan of earthen-ware 
inverted, the edge of which projects over the hive like 
acornice. The whole is taſtened with pegs mace of 
bme hard and durable wood, and the joints ſtopped 
with peat. In the front of the cylinder, at the height 
of about eight inches, there is a ſmall aperture where 
the bees enter. The infide is divided into three equal 
fivifions, which are ſeparated by croſs ſticks: here 
the bees form their combs or cells. 
When the bees ſwarm, which is uſually in the month 
of May or June, the hives are placed to receive them 
: where 
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ther as before. 
are full of honey ; it is rarely good the firſt year the 
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where they alight. If they deſcend on 2 tree, they 
are ſhaken off: the perſon who performs this opera. 
tion muſt not be afraid of them, as they do not com- 


monly ſting unleſs they are irritated ; it will be ſafer; 
however, to cover the head with a wire maſk, and the 


hands with gloves. _ 
Some bees are fo wild, that they fly away in attempt- 


ing to collect them, but they may be caught again in 
this manner: a ſheet is placed by night on the ground 


The 
N acc 
[ne pla. 
moleit 
which. 
Whet 
nd fun 
d tak. 
ared fa 


contiguous to the ſwarm, and when they alight, the e ſprir 
hive is placed over them, with the entrance ſtopped, Nm ſu 
ling 0 


then the whole is covered with a ſheet, in which they 
are carried home. But they ſhould not be placed near 
the hive whence they had originally departed. 
When the time arrives for taking out the honey 
combs, which is generally in the month of June, when 
the flowers begin to decay, it ihould be Gone in the 
heat of the day, as the greater part of the becs 
are then abroad, but not during a high wind, o | 
at the commencement of a new or full moon. Ti 5 
hiver muſt have his face and hands defended, as above 5 
mentioned, and accompanied by a perſon holding B R 
chafing-diſh, with a coal fire, covered with moiſt peat 
to make the greater ſmoke: this ſmoke being intuſcdi 
among the bees from the top of the cylinder, they fi brav 
away, or remain intoxicated at the bottom, then the 
hive is taken to pieces, by drawing out the pins. The 
combs are cut out without deftroying the bees, except 
two cells, which are left around the hive ; left the bee oi 
ſhould feed on what remains, the inciſion is covered 
with pulvenzed clay; after this the hive is put toge 
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The combs ſhould not be taken out but when theyMWouraged 


bees aſſemble, In the months of March and AuguſiWild ſtifle 
the wax is taken out, which is lodged in the firſt di of a fi 
ſion of the hive, after which the bees form otheWiths, an 


combs, and generate a young colony. f kcretly | 
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The hiver ſhould often viſit the ground, and repair 
oy accidents that have happened. If ſnakes frequent 


era 
oi lie place, they ſhould not be killed, ſince they do not 
ſafer; elt the bees, but deſtroy the toads and lizards, 
d the ieh are obnoxious to them. | | 


When the hives are decayed, they are taken aſunder 
ad fumigated; then the bees forſake their habitations, 


mpt- | 
in i | take ſhelter in an adjoining hive, previouſly pre- 
ound red far that purpoſe. This ſhould be performed in 


te ſpring, when the flowers begin to open and afford 
hem ſuccour. The ſame method may be uſed in 
wing out the honey; but if repeatedly practiſed, it 
il extinguiſh the colony. Et» 


aded and fatigued, there ſhould be nothing near the 


oney 
whenMWoes to obſtruct their deſcent, which is not in a per- 
n theWadicular courſe, but in an oblique one. 

becs Wy 
„ 7 | s 
. | A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OP 
bove 5 | 

ing BRAVERY and LOYALTY. 
pea. . : ; 
fuſcd i T the city of Coimbra, in 1246, an inſtance of 
ey ir bravery occurred, which deſerves to be recorded, 
n thei ſtrongly marks the bravery of the ancient Portu- 


eſe, and their fidelity to their lawful ſovereign. A 
re old ſoldier, named don Martin de Freitns, was 
pointed governor of the town by don Sancho the ſe- 
nd, When his ambitious brother Alonzo, who was 
out to uſurp his crown, had laid ſiege to it, Freitus, 
thfal to his truſt, and ſuperior to bribes or threats, 


xcept 
> bees 
vered 
toge 


; theyſWeouraged the beſieged to bury themſelves in the ru- 
ar th of the fortreſs, rather than yield to a man who 
uguſffald ſtifle the feelings of a brother, and violate the 


ly of a ſubject. Having fuſtained the fiege twelve 
mths, and finding his reſources exhauſted, be repair- 
keretly to Toledo, the laſt aſylum of his unfortu- 
) 8 nate 
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As the bees, in returning from their excurſions, are 
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when he dreamed that he was flead and boiled by ti 
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nate ſovereign ; but, alas ! the prince, weighed dont 
with affliction, a few days. before had paid the laſt 


huldro! 
by ſuffi 
Horti 


debt to nature. The governor, however, was not f an, 
fisfied till he fulfilled the ſolemn vow he made; name rough 
ly, never to deliver up the keys committed to hit 7 

lem da 


truſt, but to him from whom he received them. Ac 
cordingly he ordered his ſepulchre to be opened, an 
put the keys of the aty into the cold hand of his gene 
rous mailer, Raving thus fulfilled his duty, he return 


Atru 
0 atten 
er his c 


ed to Coimbra, which ftilf held out by his order, au en of | 
then ſurrendered to Alonzo. | es enng a 
Don Sancho is allowed by moſt hiſtorians to he Pond Þ 
been a juſt king, a brave commander, and an affeq ſuch 3 
tionate huſband. His queen, dona Mecia, accordingf® ind h 
to the ſuperſtition of the age, was ſaid to have gie that 
him an enchanted draught, to incite his amour, which bud O 
diſturbed his intellects. The clergy, in conjuntia id ther 
with his brother Alonzo, earl of Bologna, were ſup banque 
poſed to have been the propagators of this calumn The { 
and the fomenters of the confufions which enſued ; ii Nav 
at laſt the unfortunate prince was depoſed by Po his þ 
Innocent IV. His beautiful queen was torn from him{ſnventic 
onveyed away as a priſoner by one named Raymon neceſs, | 
Portocarero, and was never heard of more. Ag 
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FT will be hereafter a wicked man, when he 13 p Fi 0 
niſhed for his ſins, as it was with Apoilodomt A 4 
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| uldron.—““ E co. ura ll. -I am the cauſe of theſe 
dow) ſufferings.”” . ? | 
Horticulture, as it was the primitive employment 
f man, ſo it is what great geniuſes, after having paſſed 
rough the buſieſt ſcenes in the political and military 
rorld, to retire with pleaſure towards the cloſe of 
their days.—See. Sir W. Temple's Garden of Epicurus. 

A truly great genius doth not think it beneath him 
attend to litile things. When Paulus Emilius,” af- 
xr his conqueſt of Macedon, entertained the principal 
gen of Greece, he ſhewed that he underſtood the or- 
ering and placing of his gueſts, and how every man 
hould be received according to his rank and quality, 
pſuch an exact nicety, that the Greeks were ſurprized 
ofind him fo expert and careful even about trifles, 
nd that a man engaged in ſo many weighty affairs 


Chic bould obſerve a decorum in fuch little matters. He 
ndtial ud them, the ſame ſpirit was required in marihalling 
e ſul banquet, as an army.—See Plutarch. 


e grave two of the beſt of ſons, one a few days be- 
onyention of the Romans, that, after ſuch a tide of 


ot Wicm or himſelf; that he now felt his mind perfectly 
t reſt, as by the ſtroke falling on him and his family, 
e looked upon his country to be ſafe. There is a ge- 
erotſiy and greatneſs of ſoul in this behaviour not eaſy 
0 be paralleled, as it came from a heart, ſays Plu- 
ch, truly ſincere, and free from all artifice. 
t is obſerved by Plutarch, that, “ as that body is 
boſt ſtrong and healthful, which can beſt ſupport ex- 
reme cold and exceffive heat, in the change of ſea- 
ns; and that mind the ſtrongeſt and firmeſt, which can 
ſt bear proſperity and adverfity, and the change from 
Ine to the other; ſo the virtue of Emilius was emi- 


ORNE 


Jo ently ſeen, in that his countenance and carriage were 
by e lame upon the loſs of two beloved ſons, as when 
ok ih | e 


The ſame Paulus Emilius, when he had followed to 
bre his triumph, the other a few days after it, told a 


neceſs, he had feared a reverſe of fortune either to 
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he had atchieved his greateſt victories and triumph, 
How doth this example reproach and ſhame the weil 
neſs and inconſtancy of Chriſtians ! 

The old proverb, Mocking is catching, was rematl 
ably, exemplified in the great Mr Boyle; who, whe 
young, by imitating ſtuttering children, acquired hin 
ſelf a habit of ſtuttering, of which he was never : 
perfeclly cured. 

Lord Orrery Dr Bentley” : antagoniſt—was fond 
two ſorts of company. He either improved him 
by converſing with men of real genius and learnin 


nankind 
Cyrus | 
im what 
le replie. 
e into th 
SWftored h 
Hof his 


or elſe diverted himſelf with thoſe in whoſe compafe. 
tion there was a mixture. of the odd and ridiculouWhom, th 
the foibles of ſuch he would touch and play off wine, « wh 
delicacy and tenderneſs that prevented any offence fralſſavery.” 
being taken even by the parties themſelves, who to our b 
joyed the humour, and joined in the laugh as heariWould bet 
_ as the reſt of the company. Hons of 
The day after Charles V.—one of the wiſeſt as Mie his lif, 
as the moſt fortunate of princes——had reſig When 
all his kingdoms to his ſon Philip, he introduced, i make e: 
recommended to his ſervice, his faithful counſellor aatues, he 
ſecretary, with theſe remarkable words—* The price, and 
ſent I make you to day, is a far more valuable ofyſelf hur 
than that I made you yeſterday.” Would 
I am aſhamed to think, that a little buſineſs nM? Beho! 
few cares ſhould indiſpoſe and hinder me in my relign before 
ous exerciſes ; ; when TI read, that. Frederick, King ho, duri; 
Pruſſia, at a time when all his enemies were upon hinfſould not 
and his affairs ſeemed abſolutely deſperate, found |Fovince. 
ſure to write a kind of philoſophical teſtament iſ Victor / 


French verſe.—Sce Age of Louis XV. il. 213. pricioufl 
Children ſhould be inured as early as poflible to aMards as c: 
of charity and mercy. Conſtantine, as ſoon as his again, d 
could write, employed his hand in figning pardon re, and h 
and delighted in conveying through his mouth, With or wit 
the favours that he granted: a noble introduction Claude I 
ſovereigat bere he fi 


'4 
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weteienty, which is inſtituted for the happineſs of 


ankind !—Fortin's Remarks on Eecleſiaſtical Hiſſory. 
Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and -aſked 
im what he would give, to fave her from ſervitude? 

e replied, all that he had in the world, and his own 
e into the bargain. Cyrus, upon thts, very generouſly 
ſtored her, and pardoned what had paſſed. All were 
l of his praiſes upon this occafion; ſome commending 
nde accompliſhments of his mind, others thoſe of his 

erſon. Tigranes aſked his wife, whether ſhe did not 
minreatly admire him. © I never looked at him, faid 
e „ Not look at hin!“ returned he. © Upon 
hom, then, did you look?“ Upon him,” replied 
he, „who offered his own' life to redeem me from 
wery.”” This charming example ſhould be copied 
to our behaviour in the houſe of God; where we 
arti{ould behold and contemplate the beauties and per- 
ions of that Bleſſed Perſon alone, who actually did 
ire his life a ranſom for us.— Xenoph. Cyroped. iii. 147. 
When Conſtantine was inſtigated by his courtiers 

make examples of the Arians, who had inſulted his 
r anatues, he ſilenced them by raifing his hand to his 

| ce, and ſaying—* For mine own part, I do not feel 
e Pyſelf hurt.“ | | 

Would you ſee human vanity and miſery at the highs" 
s at? Behold the globe of the world carried in proceſ- 
relgſon before the corpſe of the Emperor Charles VII. 
ing ho, during the ſhort courfe of his wretched reign, 
\ hinffſpuld not keep poſſeſſion of one fmall, unfortunate 

d HMovrince. 7 

Vico Amadeus, tired of buſineſs and of himſelf, 

pricioufly abdicating his crown, and a year after- 
o rds as capriciouſly repenting, and defiring to have 

is again, diſplayed fully the weakneſs of human na- 

re, and how difficult it is to gratify the heart, either 

With or without a throne. 

on ¶ Claude Lor rain ſtudied his art in the open fields, 
nere he frequently continued from the rifing to the- 
i M ſetting 
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. compoſe. 
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ſetting ſun. He ſketched whatever he thought bearb. 
ful or ſtriking, and marked, in ſimilar colours, every 
curious tinge of light on all kinds of objects. Thee 
were afterwards improved into landſcapes, univerfoily 
allowed to be ſuperior to thoſe of all other artiſts who 
have painted in the ſame ſtyle. In like manner, 


Shakſpeare and Ben Johnſon travelled and aſoclated 


with all ſorts of people, to mark different tram in the 
characters and tempers of mankind, which were aſter. 
wards worked up intò their inimitable plays. Exer 
writer ſhould follew theſe examples, and take down 
thoughts as they occur. in reading or converſing, to 
be ready for uſe afterwards, when he fits down t9 

The late Duke of Grafton, in hanting, was one day 
thrown into a ditch ; at the ſame inſtant a horſemar, 
calling out“ Lie ſtill, my Lord!“ leaped over his 
Grace, and purſued his ſport. When the Duke's at- 
tendants came up, he enquired of them who that per 
ſon was: and being told it was a young curate in the 
neighbourhood, his Grace replied—* He ſhall hare 
the firſt good living that falls: had he ſtopped to take 
care of me, I would never bave given him any thing 
as long as he had lived.“ Of ſo much cohſcquence it 
is to hit the particular turn of a patron. 

To the haſty correctors of the /acred text may be 
applied what an ingenious author bas obſerved, when 
ſpeaking of the critics on claſſical writere—* The 
learning of the ancients had been long ago obliterated, 
had every man thought himſelf at liberty to corrupt 
the lines which he did not underſtand. Adventurer 
Xl. 1 80, No. 58. | 
Obſcurity of expreſſion is elegantly called, by Mrs 
Montague, that ni common to the eve and morn 


of literature.” ay en Shakeſpeare, P. 286.— which 


in fact, proves it is not at it's high meridian. 
Some make the diſcharge of the Chriſtian mipiſtry 
to conſiſt in aſſerting the rights of the church, 00 
9 | ts 
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the dignity of their function; others, in a ſtrenuous 


tele oppoſition to the prevailing tectarics, and a zealous 
oily attachment to the eſtablithed euuren⸗ government; a 

bo third fort, in examining the ſpeculative points and 
er, WM myſtical parts of religion: few, in the mean time, con- 
ted fideriag either in what the true dignity of the miniſte- 
the Wl nal character contifts ; or the only end for which ge- 
er- Jernment was at all eſtablihed; or the practical influ- 


er; Ml ence, which can alone make ſpeculative points worth 
wn ou attention —the reformation of the lives of men; 
to and the promotion of their trueſt happineſs here _ 
toi bereafter.—Cilpin g Life, p. 160. 

It is obſerved of King, Bithop of London, in 1örk, 
mat he was ſo conſtant in preaching, after he was a 
2, biſhop, that he never miſſed a Sunday, when his 

WY health permitted. —B/ograph. Did from Fuller. 
4. The morning after the Maſſacre of Paris, when the 
er- fireets were covered with the bodies of ſlaughtered 


the WW men, women, and children, before they were thrown 
zee into the Seine, the Catholics bethought themſelves of 
e a charitable device, which was, to ſtrip them eG, 

ing in order to diftribute their bloody clothes 0 the poor! 
aint Foix, Hiftoire de POrdre du S. Eppirit. 


To the ſoul confined in this material world, but 
oe aſpiring to another and a better, apply the following 


en une 


be 8 N 
ech.“ 5 Pent in his cage 
tl The impriſon'd eagle ſits, and beats his bars; 
His eye is rais'd to heav'n. Tho' many a moon 
Has ſeen him pine in tad captivity— 
ill ——-: Still he thirſts to dip 
„Eis darin g pinions in the fount ol light.“ Ny 
hy Pociical Epiſile to dnjiey, on the Engliſh Poets: 


In treating of the human mind, ang the management 
of it, the two great fources of iluftration are agricul- 
nol ture aid eee ee, Ss Advancement of Learningy 
de vii. g-—Our Saviour, therefore, fo CE applied 
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to them—as the prophets had done before—for the il. 
Juftration of his doQrine. | 
Campagne, a celebrated painter, was given to uh. 
derſtand, he might have any thing from Cardinal 
Richelieu, if he would leave the ſervice of the Queen 
Mother—< Why,“ ſaid he, if the Cardinal could 
make me a better painter, the only thing I am ambi. 
ut fince that is im. 
Poſſible, the only honour I beg of his Eminency is the 
continuance of his good graces.““ | 
It was a ſaying of Lord Clarendon's father, that he 
pever knew.a man to arrive to any degree of reputa. 
Von in the world, who. choſe for his friends and com. 
panions perſons in their qualities inferior, or in their 
parts-not much ſuperior to himſelf. And Huetius, ! 
think, tells us, that as often as he heard of any one of 
very eminent character in the republic of letters, he 
never reſted till, by ſome means or other, he had ob 
tained an introduction to his acquaintance—and this 
from his earlieſt youth. | 8 
It happened, formerly, that a Rotterdam produced 

an Eraſmus; and it happened, lately, as the General 
Evening Poſt— March 14, 1771 —informs us, that a 
gooſe hatched four- and twenty Canary birds. But 
theſe are events that do not happen every day 
„ My Lord,” ſaid a prig of a Sheriff once to judge 
Burnet, on the circuit, there is a white bear in our 
town ; your Lordſhip, be ſure, will go and fee him; 
Mall I have the honour to attend your Lordſhip ?”'— 
„Why,“ replied the Judge, © I am afraid it cannot 
be: becauſe, you know, Mr Sheriff, the bear and! 
both travel with trumpets ; and it has never yet been 
ſettled, which ſhould pay the firſt viſit.“ 
The ſame perfonage, when he was only plain Tom 
Burnet, took into his head to write a pamphlet, which 
did ſome execution, againſt the miniſtry. The gre; 
man complained to the bithop; who, ſending for Tom 
— What,“ lays he, could induce you to do fuch 
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q thing? I make you a” very handſome allowance: 
You could not write it for bread.”— No, Sir,” ſaid 
Tom. What did you write it for, then, ſtrrah?“ — 
* For drink, Sir.“ 


When the Mexican Emperor, Gatimozin, was — 
upon the rack by the ſoldiers of Cortes, one of his 


plained piteouſſy to his ſovereign of the pain he en- 
dured. ' „Do you tbink,““ faid Gatimozin, „that T 
t bel e upon roſes 7”? The noble man ceafed moaning, 2 
expired in ſilence.— When 4 Chriſtian thinks his ſuffer- 
ings for ſin, in ſickneſs, pain, &c. intolerable, let him 
remember thoſe of hi, Lord, endured patiently on that 
bed of forrow, the crots, and he will think to no 
longer. 

When Gatimozin, juſt taken, was brought into the 
preſence of Cortes, he—Cortes—gave ſtrict orders that 
the Mexican noblemen, taken with the Emperor, 
ſhould be ſecured, and ſtrictlx looked to, left they 
hould eſcape. © Your care,“ ſaid Gatimozin, ſh © 
needleſs ; they will not fly; they are come to die at 
he feet of their ſovereign ! = Such ſhould be the dif 
But __” and reſolution of the diſciples and ſoldiers of 

rift. 

Little circumſtances convey the moſt characteriſtic 
ideas ; but the choice of them may as often paint the 
* of the writer, as of the perſon repreſented.— 
„Well exemplified in the inſtance of the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough. — See Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 

200. 

hot Inſcription—not perfectly Augutan—on the Earl of 
Shrewſbury's word; Sum Talboti, pro occidere inimicos 
m I am Talbot's, for to ſlay his foes. 

© Wraxall, ſpeaking of a cathedral, or abbey, in Li- 
reg: onia, demoliſhed by the Rufſians, expreſſes himſelf 
bus—* Poſterity will ſee the ſtandard wave where the 
rucifix has ftood, and the matin bell will 0 ficceeds 
cd by the trumpet.” — P. 278. 
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In former times, when Lord Keeper North applied 
cloſe to his ſtudies, and ſpent his days in his chamber, 
he was ſubject to the ſpleen, and apprehenſive of ma; 
ny imaginary diſeaſes; and by way of prevention, he 
went thick-clad, wore leather ſkull-caps, and incline 
much to phyfic. But now, when he was made at 
torney-general, and buſineſs flowed in upon him, hig 
complaints vaniſhed, and his Kull caps were defſtine 
to lie in a drawer, and receive his money.—Life 
Lord Keeper North. 


t was 7 
ſubject 1 
hatever_ 
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tocks. 
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As men are preferred, their zeal and diligence often id or ur 
remit inſtead of increaſing. Urban III. thus in{cribritten in 
a letter to Archbiſhop. of Baldwin“ Monacho fre the mo 
ventiſſi mo: Abbati calido, Epiſcopo tepido, Archiepiſ Jordanc 
copo remifſo.” — Moſt fervent as a Monk, warm as AI buſine 
Abbot, lukewarm as a Biſhop, cold as an Arci:biſhoWeing rep: 
Life of Baldwin in Bieg. Britain. . ud he, 1 
+0 inftrud, and to govern, are two things; and Now reb 
man may do the former well, who does the latter ven em to 
indifferently. It is part of Dr Alleſtry's character, aan had 
drawn in his epitaph, Epiſcopales infulas cadem in anner ot 
duſtria evitavit, qua alii ambiunt; cui rectius viſunſÞmitating 
eceleſiam deferdere, inſtruere, ornare, quam regere, Wakes. 
—He ſhunned the mitre as induftriouſly as others ſel} Grove 
it ; he choſe rather to defend, edify, and adorn, thaſheral ſern 
.govern the church.—Biog. Britain. | eated in 
_ Biſhop Andrews, when à lad at the Voiverſity, uſeMiderabie 1 
every year to viſit his friends in London, and to ſtay er readin 
month with. them. During that month, he conſt anti much x 
made it a rule to learn, by the help of a maſter, ſonq ny thing 
language, or art, to which he was before a ſtraugeſermon m 
No time was loſt, uch a pe: 
When the ſame eminent perſon firſt became biſhogWept its g 
of Winton, a diſtant relation, a blackſmith, applied i Nord, and 
him, to be made a gentleman, i i. e. to be ordained, arg her queſt: 
provided with a good benefice. No, ſaid the Biſhop Remark 
'ou ſhall have the beſt forge in the nen ative to t 


| bra in bis own Nation and order. 
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edit was a good rule of Dr Hammond's always to have 
W ſubject in band; in which caſe he obſerved, that, 
ma. hate ver courſe of reading he happened to be in, he 
„be erer failed of meeting with ſ. thechiog to his purpoſe, 
inedMWor this reaſon, no ſooner had he finiſhed one fermon, 
at. tract, but he immediately put another upon the 
locks. Thus he was never idle, and all his ſtudies 
inedurned to preſent account. He never walked out 
one without a book, and one always lay open in his 
hamber, from which his ſervant read, while he dreſ- 
d or undreſſed himſelf. His Life by Fell, though 


ibeFritten in a ſtyle far from clear and agreeable, is one 


f the moſt improving books I ever read. 

pil Jordano—Luca—the painter, was ſo engaged in 
s Mis buſineſs, that he. worked at it even on holidays. 
ſing reproached for this by a brother artiſt— Why,”? 


row rebellious, and 1 ſhould not be able to bring 
hem to order, without trampling on them.” This 
„ Man had ſo happy a memory, that he recollected the 
in anner of all the great maſters, and had the art of 
mitating them ſo well, as to occaſion frequent miſ- 
kes. 

M Grove the Preſbyterian, publiſhed, in 1728, a fu- 
haWeral ſermon on the Fear of Death. The ſubject was 
eated in ſo maſterly a manner, that a perſon of con- 
iderabie rank in the learned world declared, that, at- 
er reading it, he could have laid down and died, with 
much readineſs and ſatisfaction, as he had ever done 
oneFny thing in his life.—Bieg. Dif. art. Grovc.— I he 
ſermon muſt have been a good one to have wrought 

uch a perſuaſion: but how the perſuaſivn would haye 


d t vord, and ordered to prepare for inſtant death, is anc- 
ler queſtion. 

Remarkable is the following paſſage of Joſephus, re- 
ative to the wickedneſs of his countrymen before Je- 
alem was beſieged by the Romans —“ That time 
5 hes abounded 


id he, if 1 was to let my pencils reſt, they would | 


zept its ground, had the perſon been taken at his 
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abourded with all manner of iniquity, ſo that non 
was left undone. Yea, though one endeavoured ut. 
invent ſome new villainy, yet could he invent non 
that was not then practiled.“ 
Sauveur, the French mathematician, when he w; 
about to court his miſtreſs, would not ſee her, till h 
had been with a notary, to have the conditions or 
which he intended to inſiſt reduced into a writte 
form; for the ſight of her ſhould not leave him enoug 
maſter of himſelf, Like a true mathematician, he pra 
ceeded by rule and line, and made his calculation 
when his head was cool. 
Alexander fent Phocion 100 talents—* Why to me 
more than others?“ Becaufe he looks upon you? 
the only juſt and virtuous man. Then let bim fif 
fer me to continue ſo. Philip before had offered li 
a large ſum. He was Aeg to take it, if not fo 
himſelf, yet for his children. If my children,” crit 
Phocion, reſemble me, the little ſpot of ground 
with the produce of which J have hitherto lived, anc 
which has raiſed me to the glory you mention, will b 
ſufficient to maintain them. If it will not, 1 do no 
Jatend to leave them wealth, merely to ſtimulate an 
heighten their luxury. : 
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NO, in goode foothe I am not one of thoſe 
. To breathe out fighes for that vain creature Mat 
| | 7 

From an ingenious Work entitled, Paſſages {: 
lected by diſtinguiſhed Perſonages, on the great Lite 
rary Trial of Vortigern and Rowena, a Comi-Trage 
= Whether it be, or be not, from the immortal Pen 
Shakſpeare ? -— Es 2 
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olorde it o' er me in an unknowne clime! 

o ſoone the ſofte deluſion of his tongue 
changeful huſband turns to wanton dames! 
t others then in patient ſilence fit, | 

id ſee each Ladie of their Courte careſt, 

r lowlie handmaide of their houſe preferr'd ; 
t Ill ne'er pine, or fade in ſpiendid forrow, 
pmpell'd to weare the ſemblance of delighte, 
ſhile my ſwoln harte is rending with its grief! 
peace domeſtique rather let me dwell 

thin the boſome of my native iſle, 

br barter bleſſings of a Brittiſh growthe, 

ir foreigne miſerie in ſtate array d! 


PrINCEsS ELIZABETH, 


HEAVEN bleſs her merrie harte! and keepe all ſor- 
we from it —She is the ſweet-tuned fiddle of her 
ther's Courte, where no true paſtime can be known 
thout her !—Each bower, and hall, ſhe decks with 
ch true grace, that you might ſwere where er ſhe 
oves, perpetual Spring attends her !—_Oh! blith- 
ne Princeſs. long may the mirthe of innocence be 
Ine, and thou the faire diſpenſer of its power, to, 
Im aſide thoſe barbed ſhaftes, which fate full oft 
tthe forge, wherewith to wounde the boſome of & 
nge | 


PRINCESS MARY. 


AMID the princelie bloſſomes which adorne 

Id Vindſar's happie ſhades, can Nature ſhewe 

fairer flower to bleſs each raviſh'd ſenſe ? 

bre bloominge as ſhe teems in beautie's ſcale, 

er minde with all the ſocial graces ſtor'd 

ſowes riper yet in ſweete benevolence.— 

eroic youthes, for chivalrie renown'd, 

ben foreigne warfares ſhall no longer rage, 
1 N Turne 
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| d bend I 
Turne to this iſle your royale courſe in peace t now "ti 
Here viewing well the lovelie treaſure, ſaie, leave a 
Is't fitting this faire forme ſhould fade unſeen, 

Like the pale lillie in ſequeſter'd vale ? 
PrrNCEss or WALES. - OFT, Ut 
e you the 
S YHE came wooing' 
A lovelie ſtranger to a foreign clime, - Detempe! 


brutal £ 
lowe vu 
eeclinge 
m all th 
g mileries 
e titled 1 


To ſeile her virgin vowe, and proudhe winne 
A People's homage !- - | | 
Rough was her paſſage o'er !' for three long moong 
The fretful iq ramen, conſpired in wrathe 

. To wreft her from her LoRDE—but now arriv'd, 
Of this ſweete, tender plante, O thou poſſeſt, 
Keepe from its roote the briars thornie ſnare, 
And baneful creepinge ivie of a Courte': | 

So may this fair exoticke bleſſe our ſoile, 


And bloome therein at peace! vB! - 
& Word! 
DuTCHEsSS OF YORK. d blanc! 
| e, from t 
—— THarT's her, the mirrore of her ſexe; lite walk 
Reflecting graces that adorne her ftate ! a Jaunt! 
Viewe ye that eye uplifte, of pureſt blue ? e hymbl 
Not for her patiente ſelfe ſhe aſkes a boone, phie att! 
But ſighes for bleſſinges wyde on all around her! Nc 7 
| r poliſh, 
DvucHatss OF DEVONSHIRE. at land 
SAE, how can earthe's groſs meteors long abide, 
When heaven's owne planets topple from their heig! 
Yon lovelie orbe which now is on the wane, M_ Fa 
And but by ſhepherdes ſcene at twilight grey, plaintive 
Was once the morning ſtarre that did ariſe e deeplic 
Moſt radiantlie be gemmed !—A gazing worlde 3s treaſu 
Confeſt its genial influence around! the dear 


Wiſe men did journie from the Eaſt to view't, 
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jd bend in humble adoration of its power! | 
t now *tis falling from its circled heighte, 
leave a darkened void mid beautie's ſphere | 


-Ducutss OF HAMILTON, 


or r. unſuſpicious ſiſterhood of mine, 

e you the hand of innocence beſtowe 
wooinge man— mark well, I praie, 

je temper of his minde n! | wed ye not 
brutal ſullenneſs, in Lordite thape, 

lowe vulgaritie diſguiſed in ſtate. 

eedinge this, incautiouſſie I fell 

m all the virgin pleaſures of my youthe, 
 mitertes almoſt confined to me 

e titled ſhadowe of a avidowed Wire a 


CounTEsSs Or CHATHAM, 


78! there's a creature feminine, of whome 
eworid may proudlie boaſt. With ſtore of charmes 
d blandiſhments that ſo bedeck the ſexe, 

e, from the yieldinge of her gentle harte, 

the walk' d ſair honour's hand- maid; — earlie ſhunn'd 
e flauntinge ſcenes of Courte paræ de, to act 

e humbler duties of domeſtique lite, 

plie attired, as innocent in minde, 

th all the ſweete benevolences graced, — 

r poliſh, came by habit ſo engrained, 

lat Slander's biteing file could never touch it! 


COUNTESS V ALDGRAVE. © 


Far from the world retired, 

plaintive widowhoode the paſt her daies ! 

e deeplie-graven image of her LoRDE, 

as treaſured at her harte, and there faſte bound 

the dear pledges of a well- tried love! 3 
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Each fleetinge houre ſhe call'd her little traine, 
Looked for ſome featured copie of their Sire, 
In fonde expectancie that ſhe might trace 

A hn:!dinge ikeneſſe in each youthful minde, 
Sweet proxie of the noble worthe ſhe loſt ! 


to walk, 
comma 

Mr Bt 
and wha 
ſuch difj 
| m withſtan 

S To pc 


| ED unleſs w. 
Tus Vicissrrupzs or Lire: ledge he 


| enjoyed 
A TALE. | are the f 
JP JEFFRIES was a rich merchant who line! * 
the greateſt ſplendour: he kept a vaſt many ff the w 
vants, and had ſeveral carriages. His houſe in Londo rink Bo 
was ſpacious, and fitted up in the moſt coſtly manne ide 
nor was his country ſeat leſs magnificent. This ge =_ 
tleman had two fons : Lewis and Archibald. As ſoft.” *. 
as they were of proper age, they were put under thi, ? b 
tuition of a worthy clergyman, who lived at ſome di Ne th 
tance from the metropolis. As theſe children ha " ay” | 
been accuſtomed to a life of indolent indulgence, t 4 It PP 
do nothing for themſelves, and to have ſervants co Want. t. 
ſtantly attending them, they were weak in body, an us n 
debilitated in mind. Their wiſhes, however abſurd : un t 
had always been gratified, and hence, though of muc Tr 
poſſeſſed, they were with nothing pleaſed. Their de nfs 
fires increaſed from the facility with which they we ho oft 
complied with, and only ſerved to render them fretf _ ad 
and difſatisfied. What they had did not gratify then, Vene 
and what they wiſhed for, when obtained, pleaſe x2 080% 
them no longer. | _ . Mened b 
Such were the pupils Mr Briant received; their prid which * 
was equal to their indolence, they conſtantly rang th 3 1 
bell for every trifle they wanted, and gave their orde 1. 
in the moſt imperious manner. They complained rb * IF 
the fatigue they endured, becauſe they were obligation 


erer they 


tt 
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40 walk, inſtead of having a carriage always at their 
command. | ; | 

Mr Briant, who was a man of ſenſe and learning, 
and who knew much of life, was certain that with 
ſuch diſpoſitions his pupils could: never be happy, not- 
withſtanding the bounty which diſtinguiſhed their lot. 

To poſſeſs the means of happineſs is not ſufficient, 
unleſs we know how to apply them ; and of this know- 
ledge how many are ignorant! how rarely is plenty 


are the ſweers of reſt taſted by ſuch as have no em- 
ployment ! To ſubdue ſuperfluous wiſhes, to learn to 
prefer what is really good, to what only appears ſo, 


brink even from labour and toil, if by it our virtue is 
ſtrengthened, or the good of our fellow-creatures is 
promoted. To ſubdue every ſordid and ſelfiſh incli- 
nation, and to oppoſe to them the pure precepts of 
benevolence and philanthropy, can alone raiſe any one 
3 that equality, which is the natural inheritance 
of all. 1 
lt was the active, and arduons endeavour of Mr 
Brant, to eraſe from the minds of his pupils thoſe per- 
icious maxims they had long been ſuffered to indulge; 
o lead them to nobler aims, than merely living at the 
expence of others, and paſſing their time in liſtleſs 
ideneſs. By degrees he inured them to exerciſe, and 
they often aſſiſted him in cultivating a garden which 
belonged to his houſe. Eager to imitate what they 
aw, they were inſenſibly led to better habits; and 
their minds as well as their bodies were ſtrength- 
ened by them. They aroſe early in the morning, 
which, though at firſt they found difficult, uſe ſoon 
— A delightful walk, or a ſtory from 
Mr Briant, more than repaid them for every exertion. 
heir breakfaſt was rendered entertaining by a recapi- 
tulation of the events of the preceding day, and when. 
cer they had performed any praiſe-worthy action, the 
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enjoyed by thoſe who riot in profuſion! how ſeldom. 


1s the way to be truly happy. We ought never to 
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warmeſt commendations recompenſed their virtue abt d. 


Their tempers alſo, which before were ſour and mol deir int 
roſe, were now become pliant and obliging. When At le 
they returned in the holidays to their father's houſe bey ret 
ſo great was the alteration a twelvemonth had madeMmight d 
that he could ſcarcely recognize them as his ſonsMwhich f. 
They were healthy, active, good-tempered, and conMnities ot 
deſcending. Fretfulneſs no longer made them diſgutti or. did 


ing, nor did they weary e+ery one with the conſtaul But, 
attendance they required, It is impoſſible to ſpeak tꝭ ]efiries, 
delight of Mr Jeffries upon this occafion, and be ga fable, 
the moſt liberal proofs of his gratitude to Mr BriantMWbreakin 
At the expiration of their holidays, they returned ti nd à h. 
their improvements, and their uſeful avocations. BeM ſtoppin; 
fide the fiudies and accompliſhments deemed neceſſa The int 
for their rank, they were inſtructed by Mr Briant i] for hin 
the knowledge of agriculture, in all its various aud all his « 
uſeful branches. They were aftoniſhed.to ſee by wha de mor 
numerous and extenſive labours man is ſupplied with accufto 
food; and in proportion as they ſaw how much the ces of 
depended upon others, they became more affable ar povert! 
obliging. They would frequently go into the fields ti ment, 
ſee the plough open the boſom of the earth, the ſowei tionate 
ſcatter the ſeeds, and the harrow finiſh the toil; the to reaſ 
would watch the ſeed as it broke through the grounc] lacing . 
and the green blade as it began to ſprout. In the jo and ad 
ous time. of harveſt, they would aſſiſt the poor gleꝛ the ca. 
ers, and intreat Mr Briant to throw them a few hand upbrai 
fuls from the rich ſheaves. By this conduct they e ſubmit 
deared themſelves to every one, and there was ſcaree young, 
ly a cottager in the village who had not cauſe to e labour 
vere the name of Lewis and Archibald. Far from de long e 
ſpiſing the menial, but uſeful offices of life, they fe now a 
the greateſt pleaſure in rendering themſelves ulefi! will b. 
They no longer ſighed for a gilded coach, nor a nu called 
merons train of ufeleſs dependents. ed fat 
Their progreſs in learning was equal to the improe to his 
mens ot their minds, and whatever advantages the £oncu 
: Tilly 2 


night derive from their rank, were far inferior to thoſe 
eir intrinfic merit beſtowed. 
At length, after finiſhing their ſtudies at Oxford, 
they returned to their father, ſuch ſons as any father 
might delight to own. The ſplendour, the opulence 
which ſurrounded them, gave:them frequent opportu- 
nities of being ſerviceable to their fellow- creatures; 
gor. did they ever let ſuch opportunities paſs unheeded. 
But, alas! how uncertain is every thing mortal! Mr 
effries, whoſe ſuccefs in life had hitherto been inva- 
nable, now experienced a cruel reverſe. The ſudden 
breaking out of war firſt involved him in difficulties, 
and a houſe, with whom be had very large connections, 
ſtopping payment, plunged him till deeper in ruin. 
The information of feveral ſhips which were freighted 
for him being captured, completed the blow; after 
all his debts were paid be found himſelf maſter of lit- 
tle more than 4000l. This, to a man who had been 
xccuſtomed to ſpend ſuch a ſum as the yearly expen- 
ces of his houſhold, was but a degree removed from - 
poverty. In the firſt agony of grief and diſappoint - 
ment, he abandoned himfelf to deſpair, till the affec- 
tionate and dutiful attention of his ſons recalled him 
to reaſon and reflection. They made uſe of every ſo- 
lacing argument they thought likely to comfort him, 
jo; and added, as neither guilt nor imprudence had been 
lean] the cauſe of his misfortunes, he could in no reſpect 
and upbraid himſelf ; but muſt endeavour more calmly to 
yen ſubmit to the diſpenſations of heaven. We are 
arc young,” ſaid they, healthy, and ſtrong, and by our 
) reM labour we will ſtill ſupport you in eaſe and plenty; 
de long enough have you thus ſupported us. We have 
fc now an opportunity of ſhewing our gratitude; fo ſweet 
ef! will be the offices, that the melancholy occaſion which 
nu called it forth, ſhall be wholly forgotten.“ The affli&- 
ed father made no anſwer, but folded them tenderly 
ore to his boſom. By the advice of his friends, and the 
they dancurring wiſhes of his own breaſt, he determined to 
1 | N 2 leave 
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leave England, as he eould not bear that the plaes aforbed 
which had witneſſed his former grandeur, ſhould be- They aſc 
hold his preſent abaſt ment. He had untortunately iſure th 


been accuſtomed to look on wealth as the only means held rive 
of happineſs ; the luxuries it afforded, the reſpect it Nin, a. 
commanded, were dearer than ever to his boſom; and With per 
though while he poſſeſſed riches, he was ſtill anxious to dif 
for more, and ftill found that accumulation ſatisfied edom t. 
not his wiſhes, nor at all added to his real enjoy ments, il that © 
he could now neither refign his wealth with fortitude, here cor 
nor bear its loſs with fubmifion. He had a leſton to H whict 
learn which to him was very difficult, that induſtry Ning w 
and content are better ſecurities of happineſs, than ¶ ntribu 
wealth and parade. The ſmall ſum which was left of enty ſn 


his immenſe riches, he propoſed laying out in the pur- 
_ chaſe of ſome land in Jamaica; whither with his two 


* 
i 


fy the 
their cor 


fons he immediately. repaired. In the 

\ Lewis and Archibald, whoſe education had furniſh- Nninds of 
|: ed them with reſources of which no chance could de- Nould cri 

| prive them, and which enabled them to live content= ppreſſo 

edly in any ſphere, ſympathized moſt ſinccrely in the Ned, if Þ 

| affIiftions of their father, and by their dutiful and un- 5 to pla 

remitted attention endeavoured to lighten them; but hould f. 

1 poverty preſented not itſelf to them in a form ſo dread- Eeedom. 
N ful; they were willing and able to fupport themſclves W They 

buy active induftry, and they poſſeſſed ſufficient refolu- ground 
f tion to make their wiſhes ſubſervient to their power of Neonfideri 

J gratifying them. | bigheſt p 
4 On their arrival in the Weſt Indies, they remained, Raf 6lial a 
I for a few days, at a friend of Mr Jeffries, and then Naebt the' 


repaired to their own dwelling. This was fmall, and Natner. 
had been turit, not for purpoſes of luxury, but from mac. 
ni-'tives of convenience ; it was ſweetly fituated, and af life v 
preſented to the eye the moſt. beautiful and romantic Whher ſou; 
ſcenery that can be imagined. | was ſtill 

s impoſſible to deſcribe the ſenſations which the MW. Their 
beautifully pictureſque views of Jamaica occaſioned in Nanguine 
Lewis and Archibald, for their flther was too much Man their 
* abſorbed M 
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ſorbed in ſorrow, to be ſenſible of ſuch pleaſures. 
They aſcended a neighbouring hill to contemplate at 
ſure the lovely ſcene. From this eminence they be- 
held rivers winding 4n a majeftic courſe along the rich 
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4 it han, and in ſome places ſkirted by woods decked 
and Wiith perpetual verdure. There rich ſavannahs open- 


2 — * 
— — * 


ed to diſtant ſcenes, where the foot of European had 
dom trod. Every thing which could pleaſe the eye, 
al that could ſatiate avarice, and gratify luxury, were 
de, Niere combined! But, ah i dreadful were the means 
1 10 Why which the latter were accompliſhed. Here poor, 
wiling weetches dragged on a miſerable exiſtence, to 
han contribute to the artificial wants of others; and while 
t of plenty ſmiled around them, they were obliged to ſa- 
ur- Wicfy the cravings of hunger with 2 piece of dried fiſh, 
Wo Miteir common and ſcanty fare! 3 
: ln the generous, the humane, the well-formed 
in- Wrinds of Lewis and Archibald, ſuch an abuſe of power 
de- ¶ could create no other ſenſations than deteſtation of the 
"t- Woppreffor, and pity for the oppreſſed; and they reſol- 
the ied, if Providence ſhould ſo far proſper their induſtry 
an- is to place them in a higher ſtation, their dependerts 
ut Whould ſweeten the bread of labour with the ſmiles of 
reedom. = | 

They were ſoori employed in cultivating the little 
ground their father poſſeſſed, and this, ſo far from 
confidering as a degradation, was the ſource of their 
bigheſt pleaſures : they were giving the ſtrongeſt proofs 
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d, Hob filial affection, they were returning ſome part of the 
4 debt they had contracted with their late munificent 
'0 Father, | 

nin a country ſo bountiful as Jamaica, the neceſſaries 


of life were eaſily procured ; but Lewis and his bro- 

ther ſought for their father thoſe luxurics to which he 

vas fill but too much attached. | 

Their little plantation flouriſhed beyond their moſt 

anguine expectations, and beſtowed an ample reward 

on their pious induſtry, ou next year they increaſed 
3 | 


their | 
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their quantity of land, and had again the moſt abun 
daant crops, They now found it neceſſary to emplo 
more ſervants, but ſlavery contaminated not their la. N to et 
bours. The generous youths gave them emancipa. as ſoor 
tion, and then hired them, leaving them ſo far maſterties to 
of themſelves, as to be able to leave their ſituatienHom the 
whenever it became unpleaſant. ' | p him th. 
Increaſing wealth did not, in Lewis and Archibald, Wis to hin 
create avarice or nurture pride; on the contrary, was he 
they were equally moderate in their defires, and affa- taugh 
ble and courteous in their manners. Their ſervants, condu 
unaccuſtomed to ſuch kind treatment as they now e- 1hame 
perienced, were as much attached to them from affec- Mis may 
tion, as from duty. f not alw 


pep all 
eaſed, tt 


In the courſe of twenty years, by their induſtry, up- for ſto 
right integrity, and the bleſſings of heaven, they c- wetted. 
quired a very large fortune, and now, with their fa ripleſs, | 
ther, returned to England. There they lived, not tolo is be 
ſquander, but to enjoy their wealth; to tafte the only Hude to 
real delight wealth can impart, that of aſſiſting theWnorant | 
needy, and comforting the afflicted. Nies the 
Mr Jeffries lived not long after his return to Eng- Nied and 
land, and on his death- bed, calling his ſons and friends Wn wist 
around him, he ſpoke to them thuss Twenty years chwald 


have I been ſupported by the induſtry of my ſons; ery ade 
who have much more than-repaid, whatever they may me wh 
have received fr.,m me. They have been refigned inWil. Po; 
adverſity, cheerful in the midſt of affliction, have pa · Nnperate 
tiently borne with all my infirmities, and have been ird the 
the unſhaken props of my old age. Heaven has look-fſſpliarly p 
ed upon them with its moſt favouring eye, and hase road 
amply rewarded their exemplary virtue. May their 
fons deſerve, and receive from them ſuch praiſes as, e- 
ven now, it is my delight to beſtow ! In the midſt of 
plenty, even when fortune ſmiled upon me, I never 
experienced half the real pleaſure the worth of my 
children has imparted to my heart. Oh, deſerving 
objects of my fondeſt affection, weceive my blefling; 

| : accept 
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rept all the gratitude a parent can beſtew ! Here he 
aſd, the ſhades of death cloſed his eyes, and he 
ink to eternal repoſe. 


as ſoon as Lewis and Archibald had paid the laſt 
ities to their father, they haſtened to Mr Briant, 


om they conſidered as a ſecond parent, to teſtify 
him that gratitude which warmed their boſoms. It 
as to him they. owed the carly culture of their hearts; 


was he who had firit led them to the paths of virtue, 
d taught them thoſe uſeful exercifes, which, as they 
re conducive to the ſupport of man, no one ought to 


Wathamed to perform. The mutability-of human at- 


lirs may convince us, that he who is born to riches 
not always ſecure of their poſfeſſion. Some unlook- 
for ſtorm may blaſt his faireit profpeRs ; ſome un- 
wetted misfortune deftroy his deareſt hopes. How 
xipleſs, how contemptible is the Rate of that man, 
ho is bereaved of pleifnres whoſe loſs he has not for- 
tade to ſupport, nor knowledge ſufficient to regain! 
orant of every thing uſeful, of every thing which 
akes the real boaſt of man, he finks to the grave un- 
tied and unlamented. But, on the contrary, what 
In misfortune take from thoſe, who, like Lewis and 
cchibald, are capable of ſupporting themſelves under 
ery adverſity; who are not influenced by that falſe 
ame which diſdains v * at is ufeful, becauſe it is me- 
il, Poverty can take but little from thoſe who are 
mperate and induſtrious. Heaven ſeldom fails to re- 
rd the labours of virtue, and its bleſſing is more pe- 
larly promiſed to thoſe, who, in all trials, purſue 
te road of integrity and honour. ' | | 
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THE PRECEPTS OF CARAZAN. — 
AN. ORIENTAL TALE. BY MER J. Jacxson, MF ,.Y 
: aden in 

g the 2 


IN the plains of Perſia, where the Araxes, foamin 


along its channel, gently waſhes the neighbouring, ent, 
fields, Carazan, the venerable Perſian, had ſpent hi Venen 
days. His age was., threeſcore and ten; and his knoy , an. 
ledge exceeded all the ſons of man. His drink wa hear r 
the cryſtal rill: his habitation a remote cave, of Par 
grown with moſs; and his diet conſiſted of thoſe nM before 
tural gifts which are liberally laviſhed on mankind H boſe n 
the all-bountiful Alla. ming yo 
The Eaſtern and Weſtern Worlds had unfolde te ea 
their ſources of learning to his view, and he had pro age, 
fited by them all. Confucius awakened his mind t noed m 

the ſtudy of Nature; the Magi! taught him to beho] choly. 
the omniſcient power of the Almighty in the conſtruꝗ; them, 
tion of flowers; the Bramins pointed out the duty oi could 
man, by the actions of beaſts ; and the Egyptians bor the hu 
his ſoul on the wings of Aſtronomy, to the knowledg d: but 
of the etherial luminaries. He combined, in himicl7 life; 
the learning of all nations, and of ſages venerated tc fore ur 
piety and ſcientific knowledge; as the reſplendent M front 
thra unites, in his fervid focus, the ſcattered beams led no 
lucid light. | uoufneſ 
It was the practice of Carazan, every morning, t faſcinat! 
offer up a prayer to Heaven for his preſervation an porgnan 
health, before he taſted of any refreſhment. He had Caraza 
therefore, one morning, according to this practice” if you 
retired to a ſmall grotto, that ſtood faſt by a limpi ach, 01 
rill ; and, in a pious oriſon, poured forth his ſoul tt that 

the empyreal Diipenſer of every good. derer . 
As he was thus employed, he was ſuddenly amazed he ſimpl 
by a youth's throwing himſelf at his feet. His gorge ee” 

leart:0 


ous apparel, the diamonds that adorned the ſcabba 


* 
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iis ſeymitar, and his majeſtic ſtature, beſpoke him 


JriiCe. | : 5 : 
(arazan was aſtoniſhed : he recoiled from him, as 


aden in the burning ſands of Lybia; and was lea- 
x the grotto, when the youth, catching hold of his 
ment, thus addreſſed him 
Venerable Sage! pardon the preſumption of 
wth, and the forcible manner of my entrance, tilt 
n hear my tale. Behold, reverend father! Mahmut, 
apparent to the imperial diadem of Perſia, bend- 
before you. Behold the ſon of a mighty monarch, 
whoſe name ſtates tremble, and treaſon is no more, 
ning your advice. I am bleſſed with every object 
it the earth affords, but yet I am unhappy. At an 
y age, ere the beard briſtled on my chin, and pro- 
need me man, I became ſad, ſorrowful, and me- 
choly. 1 ſought the ſages of my father's court: I 
them, that I wanted peace of mind; but, alas! 

could give me none. IT was recommended to 
t the humble cottage, ſince there only Content re- 
: but the peaſant was diſpleaſed with his fitua- 
in life; he longed to become a ſatrape, and was 
fore unhappy. I haſted to the wars; I braved the 
front of battle, but, alas! death and ſlaughter 
led no pleaſure. I plunged: into debauchery, vo- 
tuouſneſs, and luſt ; and, after long ſwimming on 

faſcinating Jake of luxury, emerged only to feel 
poignant afaults of my conſcience. I come, now, 

Carazan, to implore your afiſtance and advice; 
b if you know the ſpot, the manner, or the race, 

mich, or with whom, Happineſs reſides, deign to 

7 that knowledge to an unhappy though royal 
derer.“ 

he ſimplicity and manly eloquence of the prince, 
maffected deportment, and engaging mein, caught 

deart of the aged Perſian. A ſweet tear of —— 

ity: 
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x wary traveller from the deathful ſerpent, that lies 
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-fibility fell from his eye; and, raifing the ſuppliant fro 
the earth, he thus replied | 
« Arife, my ſon, and may the almighty Alla dire 
my tongue to teach you happineſs | Whatever kno 
ledge J have gained, the faithful lips of Carazan ; 
unfold. You have ſought happineſs, but in vai 
your reſearches were fruſtrated, becauſe they were 
rected to wrong objects. Happineſs is not reſtrid 
to any claſs of beings, but lives whally with Conten 
and Content may equally reſide with the Peaſant, . 
King, and the Sage. The reclaimed libertine may f 
get tus paſt follies, and quaff her delicious near: t 
king, without debaſing his dignity, may eat of herd 
lightful ambroſia. | TS be 

„To you, Mahmut, Content is, indeed, a fin 
ger! Not becauſe you were hated by her; but 
cauſe you miſſed ker road, and fell in with her er 
mies, without knowing them, as the unwary pilg 
will nouriſh an adder in his boſom, till the point 
his ſting chaſtiſes his temerity. You plunged into 
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Jake of Luxury; but, inſtead of gaining the bark of Hd peace 
Pineſs, you tempted the rocks of Satiety, and Whrone.. as 
quickſands of Gluttony. You-ſought the habitatipport t+ 
of the peaſant; but Aftrea has long been banillerther, - w. 
from the earth, and the Golden Age is now no mend of {c 
You faced the tremendous front of war, you bade WM *'Aboy 
welkin roar with the cries of dying men; and tMiinſcience 


Content was, indeed, far from you! Death and Nen ſhou 


ſtruction are her inveterate enemies; nor can ſhe Mall you 
draw breath, when ſurrounded by Slaughter and Wir mind 
pine. Woul you, my fon, gain Happineſs ; wor ſubje 
you obtain tranquillity of mind; attend to theſe ine: you 
cepts, and put them in practice oots of 
„ Firſt, my fon, remember, that you are a piiWuntents a: 
and will ſhortly have to rule an extenfive and weil glides ; 
empire; be it, then, your care, to make the Pol any oth 


love you; to effect this, follow Virtue, and ad 


krightly. Let Vice never ſeduce your mind to a6! 
85 {cir 


rent to your paſſions ;- but reſtrain the licentious 
ines of the one, by the ſtrength and ſolidity of the 


ww, the grand ſtandard by which all your deeds ſhall 
e meaſured. Inſpire your ſubjects with a veneration 


d court. Reject the vain notion, the frivolous idea, 
hat kings cannot be juſt, without ſaerifieing a part of 


ntenheir regal dignity ; it reflects honour on a prince, to 
t, He impartial and good. Your ſubjects will love you, 
ay iithout fear; their affe ions will be the guard of your 
r: one, and their loyalty a barrier to the machinations 


bur, and the ftrength of your admi tration. Make 


d a protector; the guardian of their laws, the de- 
nder of their rights Landl ceaſe not, on your part, to 
daſidęer them as your children. Let mutual love rivet 


int Na together, by the ſtrongeſt of all ties; and happi- 
to Hes ſhall ſpreatl over your empire, bleſſed with plenty 
i Had peace. Your ſubjects will twine around your 
1d rone. as the ivy. twines around the oak; you ſhalt 


üg ether, what treaſon can ever ſucceed ? what daring. 
| mMollend of ſedition will be able to elude the bow-ftring ? 
de Above all, blooming Mahmut! preferve a good 
d tWinſcience : that is the foundation of happineſs ; and, 
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en ſhould the Angel of Adverſity ſmite you, ſtill 
Ball you be happy. But that idea I eradicate from 
mind! Alla ſhall ſtrengthen your power; and 
bur ſubjects? love ſhall defeat every attack of misfor- 
Ine: your life ſha'l paſs away, undiſturbed by the re- 
ofs of conſcience, the vengeance of Heaven, or diſ- 
mtents and rebellions of your people—as this limpid 
vea 
pe 
Tal 
16! 
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any other impedtment. | 


id practiſing them with exactneſs and ſelf dental, pow 
mall 
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ther. Purſue Juſtice ; let that be the fundamental 


br Religion and Virtue, by the example of yourſelf 


Ftreaſon: their wealth will be the baſis of youf ſplen- 


hem behold, in you, at once, a legiſlator, a father, 


wport them as the oak does the ivy: thus, united to- 


ll glides along, unchoaked by ſedges, or obſtructed 


* Thus, by attending to the precepts of Virtue, 
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ſhall live in peace and tranquillity, delight and prof 
Tity, till the Angel of Death ſhall ſeize you in his gra 
that the everlaſting Genii may uſher you into the! 


gions of immortality. Then ſhall you retire from tt 


dark, terreſtrial hall; revered and regretted by me 
for your juſtice and impartiality, and beloved by ti 
myriads of heaven, for your. piety and righteouſneſ; 

While he thus ſpoke, Mahmut—who ſtill kept 
eyes on the ground—felt a divine fire glowing with 
him : his heart vibrated to the ſweet voice of Mo 
lity ; and he perceived the mifts of Superſtition a 
Prejudice, and the denſe clouds of Ignorance and 
ror, vaniſh from his view, as the thick clouds of nig 
fly at the approach of day. A calm ferenity ſett| 
on his mind, as the ocean becomes gentle after a h 
ricane. He looked up, to thank his preceptor ; b 
he was gone, neither could any traces of him be fou 
It is, however, written in the golden manuſcript 
Truth, depoſited in the celeſtial temple of Virtue, th 
he was immediately tranſlated to the manſions of ps 
manent Felicity ; and now tunes his lyre to the raul 
of Alla, amidit the celeſtial choirs of Paradice, 


THE HAPPY FIRE SIDE. 


HE hearth was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 
Palemon | in his elbow chair, 
As bleſt as man could be, 


Clarinda, who his heart poſſeis'd, 
And was his new-made bride ; 
With head reclin'd upon his breaſt, 
Sat toying by his ſide. 


$tretch'd at his feet, in happy ſtate, 
A faviite dog was laid; | 
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n By whom a little ſportive cat 
2 | In wanton humour play d. 
the Clarinda's hand he gently preſs'd ; 
om tl She ſtole an am'rous kiſs, | 
y mel And bluſhing, modeſtly confeſs'd 
by i; The fulneſs of her bliſs, 


meſs "RF i | 

| Palemon, with a heart elate, 

700 Pray'd to Almighty Jove, 

— That it might ever be his fate — 
lo " Juſt ſo to live and loye. 


ON A : 
nd Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given; 


f nig 
ſeti g Continue thus my lov'd Fire Side, 


- 2 h © 1 aſk no other heaven. 

r; b PER 

Tipt | 

ie, th L*'AMOUR. 


of pe 
mul A TRANSLATIOX FROM THE FRENCH. | 


{ Fuft Publiſhed. ) 
HEN Love was born of race divine, ; 
When dire intrigues diſturb'd Cythera's joy i 
Till Venus cry'd—** A mother's heart is mine; 
“None but myſelf ſhall nurſe my boy.” 


but infant as he was, the child, 
In that divine embrace, enchanted lay; 
And, by the beauty of the vaſe beguil'd, 
Forgot the beverage—and pin'd away. | 


And muſt my offspring languiſh in my fight 2”? 

(Alive to all 'a mother's pain, | | 
The Queen of Beauty thus her court addreſs'd) |, 
No: let the moſt diſcreet of all my train, 
5 * * Recciyg 


is FI SEA NER. 


« Receive him to her breaſt ; 
“ Think all, he is the god of young Aight” 


Then Tenderne/s with Candour j join'd, 
And Gaiety, the charming office ſought; ED 
Nor even Delicacyſtay*d behind? - N 
But none of thoſe fair graces brought | 
Wherewith to nurſe the child—and ſtill he pin d. 
Fond hearts unto Compliance ſeem' d incha'd, 
But ſhe had ſurely ſpoil'd the boy ; 
And fad experience forbade a thought 
On the wild goddeſs of voluptuous j Joy. 


Long undecided lay th? important choice, 

Till of the beautegus court at length a voice 
Pronounc'd the name of Hope - the conſcious child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmil'd. 


Enfeyment, who *tis ſaid, averr'd;, 


The charge belong'd to her alone, 
Jealous that Hope had been preferr'd, 
Laid ſnares to make the babe her own, 


| — 


Of Innocence the garb he took 
The biuthing mein, the dowucaſt look; 
And came her fervices to profier; 
And Hipe—(what has not Hope believ'd ?} 
By that ſeducing air deeciv'd, 
Accepted of the offer. 


It happen'd that to fleep inclin'd, 
Deluded Hope, for one mort hour, 
Jo that falſe Innocence s power, 

Her little charge conſign'd. 


The goddeſs then her lap with ſw eetmeats fill'd, 
And gave, in handfuls gave the treach'rous ſtore, 
A wild delirium firſt the infant thrill'e ; 


But foon upon ker breaſt he ſunk--to wake no more 
| as AI 
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BY THE | CELEBRATED MAS e. | 1 

aN my own blood betray me to diſgrace, : 

15 7 with ſhame, and triumph in my face? 1 
A Thou baſe deſerter of my better part, ot 


That haſt ſo long inhabited my heart, 
To leave thy deareſt native manſion ſcat, 
Pguarded and expos'd to love and fate; 
lad you but kept your place, no room had been 
To let the bold invader, Damon, in; | 

X But while in pomp you in my cheeks were i,” 

bild I he the poſſcſtion of my heart did get: 
Now you, my treacherous wanderer, may ſtay, 
And new confuſion to my heart convey ; 
You've buſineſs now of confequence to tell; 
But fee the gentle taſk you manage well : 
Do not appear in all your furious fame 
And you may give a charm as well as fame: | 
Thou tell-tale of the mind, who will reveal 
Ihe very truth I charg*d you to conceal ; 
If ſecret joys from Damon's ſight ariſe, 
Why muſt-you tell it at my glowing eyes; 
could forgive thee too, didft thou proceed | 
From conſcious guilt, or ſome inglorious deed ; 
For I ſhould be-aſham'd, of doing ill, 2 15 
And compenſation make by bluſhing ſtill: 
But e*cn in innocence you'are my foe, | 
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And what Icautious would not ſeem to know, 
You, will betray, my love, and all my paition ſhew; 
Shame and confuſion dwell upon my face, 

While every one their diff rent cenſures pals. 

Ab! Damon, you beheld my colour ſtart, 

And then you ſeiz'd on my unguarded heart; 

Put fare it was a treacherous coward's part; 


O 2 | You 
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You watch'd the ſentinal abroad, and then 

Surpris'd his poſt, e' er he return'd again: 
But, Damon, if within my heart you lie, 
There will J keep you pris'ner till you die: 
For without blood you can no more live there, 
Than ſparrows in receivers without air. 

But oh! ye maids, who can't your love conceal, 
Who ſhould by confcious bluſhes flame reveal, 
Tho' teiz'd by raillery, with torture wrung, 
Never confeſs the cauſe from whence i ſprang : 
Learn, learn from me, the real cauſe perplex, 
And wiſely hide the weakneſs of your ſex; 
And while the glowing blood ſhall upward move, 
Say tis for joy and triumph, not for love. 


ON CARDS, AFTER WINNING. 


8 N inventions the firft, worth the beſt of rewards,” 

Bo Cries my Lady Cutwell, <* was the invention 
of cards; | 

For how dull would be life, if it were not to play 

At dear Whiſt the whole night, and good part of the day? 

When our topics are ſpent, and the talk's at a ſtand, 

We have inftant relief if we take cards in hand; 

They afford us much matter as dealing we fit, 

To remark on, and ſhow off our judgment and wit. 

Very ſtrangers that had not before ever met, 

By the time a game's over quite intimate get; 

To all theſe good effects which ariſe out of play, 


We may add, that it makes us good humour'd and gay 1 


It was after my Lady ſome rubbers had gain'd, 
That fo ſtrongly in favour of ads ſhe exclaim'd. 
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ON CARDS, AFTER LOSING. 


| &\ o that he who found cards out had ne'er 
ſeen the day, _ / 

or they're endleſs the miſchiefs that come out of play; 

To the very worſt pur poſe cards certainly tend, 


al, For they make us our time and our money miſpend : 9 
(onverfation's delights they are ſure to curtail, 1 
aud where cheerfulnets ſhould, they make care to I 


prevail; 5 
They excite between ſtrangers and friends ſudden ſtrife, 
ud at the wofſt of all is—betwixt man and wife.“ 


'Twas the fame Lady Cutwell, beginning to lofe; - F 
That the cards in this manner went on to abuſe. 5 


As it is with the cards, ſo it is with the reſt, 
We approve or condemn as it ſuits us the beſt, 4 


tion DEAN SWIFT's CURATE. 


March'd three wiles through ſcorching ſand, | 
Jay? WI With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 4 
rode four more to great St Mary; | = 
Uing four legs, when two were weary. 
| To three fair virgins I did tie men, 
t. In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hymen; 
| dipt two babes in holy water, ; | 
And purify'd their mothers after. a 
„Within an hour and eke an half, 
7 I preach'd three congregations deaf, 
While thund'ring out with lungs long-winded, 
I chopt ſo faſt, that few there minded. 
My emblem, the laborious ſun, 1 
NI all theſe mighty labours done, 


Fefare one race of his was run: | 
O3 „ 
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All this perform'd by Robert Hewitt; 
What mortal elfe could &er get through it. 
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| AN ACCOUNT OF al evi 

Puk IT. Au III. Pars of MAnauz Rol Aup's er 
Arrgar TO IMPARTIAL POSTERITY. 1 

(From the Analytical Review.) The fir 

ESP es tot oo | Rolanc 
Som intereſted: perſons having raiſed a ſuſpiciom Ie, of 
againft the authenticity of theſe writings, the edi. Ne reade 

tor, Mr Boſc, has annexed the following advertiſement Midame 
to the original publication. : itirely 
Royaliſm and terroriſm endeavour to excite doubts oper t 
in the public mind concerning the authenticity of theſe Ned in 
writings. Both with to ſuſpend their fale: the former Ne co 
with the intention of favouring a counter-revolution, Wit in th 
by aſperfing a miniſter, whoſe firm and wiſe ac!mini. {Will be f. 
tration proved that France might be happy under z Wain and 

_ republican formt of goverament ; the latter, that they Ne char: 
may not be held up to public view as the real author 
of our preſent ſituation, and with the hope of being Wiktilters 
able to diminiſh: the horrour with which their crimes Wood na 
wok neceffarily infpire all thoſe to whom they ſhalt Nas depi 
faithfully narrated. —» 5 | im; he 

I requeſt all good citizens, whoſe faith may have Weld up 
been ſtaggered by their infinuations, to confider, firſt, Ne hon: 
that nobody but Madame Roland could detail an infi- Winds e 
nite number of circumſtances, with which ſhe alone With orc 
could be acquainted ; ſecondly, that every writer has Well in 2 
his appropriate ſtyle, and that the manner of Madar'e {Wnncely 
Roland is ſufficiently original to prevent its being eaſi· Milficult 
ly confounded with that of another; in the third place, ¶ the u 
that my fignature certifies the truth, and that all who Wanding 
pPleaſe may come to my houſe and convinee — — 
* | u deatir 
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it the whole of the manuſcript is in the hand - writing 

my unfortunate friend. | 5 

Paris, 4th floreal, 3d year of the republic. 
| BOSC.? 


al evidence; as well as from Mr Boſc's atteſtation, 
at theſe papers are authentic, we proceed to give our 
ders ſome information concerning the contents of 
e ſecond and third parts. 

The firſt thirty-two pages of the /econd part, relating 
Rolands firſt adminiſtration, conſiſt, in a great mea- 


cion re, of matter which has already been preſented to 
edi- Ne reader in another ſhape; having been written by 
ment ladame R. when ſhe' ſuppoſed her hiforical memoirs 
ttirely deſtroyed. The French editor did not think 
ubts oper to ſuppreſs it; and his example has been fol- 
heſe Ned in the tranſlation, becauſe this part of the nar- 


ive contains many brilliant and intereſting paſſages 
t in the preceding part of the work, among which 
il be found her opinion of her countrymen Thomas 
in and David Williams, and the following ſketch of 
he character of Lewis Xv1. | 

PART ir. p. 8. Lewis xvi. behaved to his new 
tiniſters with the greateſt appearance of frankneſs and 
bod nature. This man was not preciſely what he 
as depicted by thoſe who took a pleaſure in villifying 
im; he was neither the brutith blockhead, who was 
eld up to the contempt of the people; nor was he 
he honeſt, kind, and fenfible creature, whom his 


infi- Winds extolled to the ſkies. Nature had endowed him 
one With ordinary faculties, which would have done very 
has Well in an obfcure ſtation, but he was depraved by his 
2n'e rincely education, and ruined by his mediocrity in 
al. Mifficult times, when his ſafety could be effected only 


the union of genius and virtue. A common under- 
anding, educated for the throne, and taught diſſimu- 
ves {ation from the earlieſt infancy, has a great advantage 
that n dealing with mankind. The art of ſhewing to a 

| perſon 


Entirely ſatisfied as we are, from the ſtrongeſt in- 
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perſon only what it is proper for him to ſee, is ia hj 
no more than a habit, the practice of which gives hit 
12 appearance of ability; but a man muſt be born: 

diot indeed to appear a fool in fimilar circumſtance 
Lewis XVI. had beſides an excellent memory, and ; 
active turn of mind; was never idle, and read a prez 
deal, He had alſo a ready recollection of the vario 
treaties exiſting Between France and the neighbourin 
nations: was well verſed in hiſtory, and was the be 
geographer in the kingdom, His knowledge of th 
names, and his application of them to the faces, of a 
the perſons about the court to whom they belonged 
as well as his acquaintance with the anecdotes peculia 
to each, had been extended to all the individuals whi 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in any manner during th 
revolution; fo that it was impoſſible to preſent to hin 
a candidate for any place, concerning whom he hu 
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not formed an opinion, founded on particular fam an i 
But Lewis xvi without elevation of foul, energy fie added 
mind, or firmneſs of character, had faſ-red his view Feral m. 
to be ſtill further contracted, and his ſentiments to ers of 
twiſted, if I may uſe the expreſſion, by religious pr their 
judices, and jeſuitical principles. Elevated ideas Madieatec 
religion, a belief in God, and the hope of immortal Mad: 
accord very well with philoſophy, and fix it upon the har 
broader baſis, at the ſame time that they compoſe ti ¶ minatic 
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beſt ornaments of the ſuperſtructure. Woe to th 
legiſlators who deſpiſe theſe powerful means of inſpi 
ring the political virtues, and of preſerving the moral 
of the people! Even if they were illuſions yet unborn 
it would be neceſſary to create and foſter them for the 
conſolation of mankind. But the religion of our prieli 
preſents nothing but objects of puerile fear, and miſe 

rable practices, to ſupply the place of good actions 
and it ſanctifies beſides all the maxims of deſpotiine night 
which the authority of the church calls in to its aid part a. 
Lewis XVI. was afraid of Hell, and of excommunia bergy wi! 
tion: with ſuch weakneſs as this it was impoſſible re moſt t 
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in hi nate a deſpicable king. If he had been born two 


es hinWnturies before, and his wife had been a rational wo- 
rn 2 
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we “ fretted their hour upon the ſtage, without 
ping either much good or much harm. But raiſed 
the throne when the proffigacy of Lewis xv's court 
s at the higheſt, and when the diſorder of the finan- 
was extreme, he was led away by a giddy woman, 


youth and high birth, an inordinate love of plea- 
re, and all the-thoughtleffneſs of a light mind, and 
jo was herfelf ſeduced by the vices of an Afiatic 
5 virt, for which ſhe had been but too well prepared 
1; ti che example of her mother.” 

0 big Particulars of Madame R's rigorous treatment after 
c bar ſecond arreſtation, and her dem conduct under it, 
fac m an intereſting part of this volume. Obſervations 
ge added on the indictment drawn up by Amar againſt 
vic\\reral members of the convention, in which the cha- 


to beeers of ſeveral of the Briſſotine party are delineated, 

Pre their conduct, particularly in that of Roland, is 
15 dicated. A paper, entitled, My laſt thoughts, ſhows 
aut 


at Madame R. had formed a defign of eſcaping out 


mination to her exiſtence; a reſolution, which may 
m ſcarcely eonſiſtent with her uncommon magnani- 
Ity : ſhe, however, changed her purpoſe upon being 

moned as a witneſs, previouſly to her being judi- 
ly accuſed. The volume concludes with notes on 
r trial, and the examination by which it began; a 
naught of a defence intended to be read to the tribu- 


miſe l and the particulars of her condemnation and ex- 
0" Fution. Of the defence, written at the Conciergerie 
5 F e night after her examination, we ſhall copy the lat: 
a. 


part as an admirable ſpecimen of the dignity and 


e moſt trying of all oocaſions. 
| | Ps 135. 


in, he would have made more noiſe in the world, 
an ſo many other princes of the capetian line, who ' 


ho united with Auſtrian inſolence the preſumption - 


che hands of her perſecutors by putting a voluntary 


bergy with which Madame R. could act and ſpeak on 


2 
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and violent animoſities which ariſe in times of gre: 


Om DO CI” £5067 at 3 


r. 135. I never manifeſted my opinions in a w: . 
which can be conſtrued into a crime, or which tend: rificed 
to occafion any diſturbance. Now, to become an ag on Je 

complice in any plan whatever, it is neceſſary to giz Be 
advice, or to furniſh means of execution. I bave da. rut 
voither; I am not then reprehenſible in the eye of tiff: en 
law; there is no law to condemn me, or any ta. lies 
which admits of the application of a law. 2th eat 
l know that. in revolutions, law, as well as juſtice just ] 
15 often forgotten; and the proof of it is, that I HI 


here. Il owe my trial to nothing but the prejudic e mi 


E f Jona occ 
2 gitation, and which are generally directed again { 


thoſe who have been placed in conſpicuous ſituation . "A 
or are known to poſſeſs any energy or ſpirit. It wou. 5 a 
have been eaſy for my courage to put me out oft ten he 
reach of the ſentence I foreſaw; but I thought that of 

rather became me to undergo it; 1 thought that W...c... 
owed this example to my country; I thought that "FI 
I were to be condemned, it was right to leave tyran.. gat 
all the odium of ſacrificing a woman whoſe crime v not f 
that of poſfeſſing ſome ſmall talents which ſhe ner in 
miſapplied, a zealous deſire for the good of mankinq e _ 
and courage enough to acknowledge her unfortungt Nia 
friends. and to do homage to virtue at the riſk of he. 14 8 
life. Thoſe minds that bave any claim to greatne Ws 5 
are capable of diveſting themſelves of ſelßiſu conſidera; Aida 
tions; they feel that they belong to the whole huma Won 
race; and their views are directed towards poſterit ITY 


alone. I am the wife of a virtuous man expoſed tt 


. ow th 
perſecution ; J was the friend of men who have bee 


projcribed and immolated by deluſion, and the batte 313 
of jealons mediocrity. It is neceſſary that I ſhoull a0 iſe 
Derich in my turn, becauſe it is a rule with tyranny d Toi 
tacrifice thoſe. whom it has grievouſly oppreſſed, aq... c 
fo ennikilate the very witneſſes of its miſdeeds. I han on k 
this double claim to death from your hands, and 1e - | 


pect it, When innocence walks to the ſcaffold, at thi 
i is commane 


* 
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mand of errour and perverſity, every ſtep ſhe takes 
an advance towards glory. May | be the laft victim 
rificed to the furious ſpirit of party! 1 ſhall quit 7 
ith joy this unfortunate earth, which fwallows up 
te friends of virtue, and drinks the blood of the juſt, 
Truth! friendſhip! my country! facred objects, 
ntiments dear to my heart, accept my laſt ſacrifice, 
ly life was devoted to you, and you will reader my 
eath eaſy and glorious. s 
juſt heaven! enlighten this unfortunate peopte for 
hom I defired liberty. . . . Liberty !—lt is for the 
pble minds, who deſpiſe death, and who know how 
yon occalion to give it to themfelves. It is not for 
boſe weak beings who enter into a compoſition with 
nit, and cover "their ſeltiihneſs and cowardice with 
be name of prudence. It is not for thofe corrupted 
ten who rife from the bed of debauchery, or from the 
ire of indigence to feaſt their eyes upon the blood 
at ſtreams from the ſcaffold. It is for the wite peo- 
ge who delight in humanity, practiſe juſtice, deſpiſe 
heir Jatterers, and reipect the truth. As long as you 
e not ſuch a people, O my fellow-citizens! you will 
Ik in vain of liberty; inſtead of liberty you will 
bre nothing but licentioufnefs, of which you will al 
W victims in your turns: you wil alk fer bread ; 
kad bodies will be given vou, and at laſt you will 
T—_ your necks down to the yoke, _ 
(I have neither concealed my fentiments nor my 
pinions. I know that a Roman lady was ſent to the 
ed ti affold for having lamented the loſs of her fon; I 
ow that in times of deluſion and party rage, he who 
kres avow himſelf the friend of the condemned or of 
» ou proſcribed expoſes himſelf to {hare their fate, But 
deſpiſe death; I never feared any thing but guilt, 
td I will not purchaſe life at the expence of a bale 
| han übterfuge. Woe to the times! woe to the people 
mong whom the doing homage to diſregarded truth 
n be attended with danger, and happy he who in 
h circumſtances is bold enough to brave it 
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It is now your part to ſee whether it anſwers yo PANT 
purpoſe to condemn me without proof, upon mei itte ſent! 
matter of opinion, and without the ſupport of: thinking, 
law whatever.“ | . ; wo mon 
Wie add the following brief account of the exec, have 
tion; an event which, while it ſtamps indelible infant five 
upon the ſanguinary ſpirit that occaſioned it, which fe 

- tranſmit the name of the ſufferer with immortal D rhey ha 
nour to poſterity. _ ENT bh Foy bitterneſs 

p. 145. The day when ſhe was condemned, Mil hould | 
was neatly dreſſed in white; and her long black ba luder an 

| flowed looſely to her waiſt. She would have mo have ex 
the moſt ſavage heart, but thoſe monſters had no heaWhias been 
at all. Her greſs, however, was not meant to excifunbition 
pity ; but was choſen as a ſymbol of the purity of H ſurmo 
mind. After her condemnation, ſhe paſſed througiiſhy exalti1 
the wicket with a quick ſtep, beſpeaking ſometlinQhurſue, | 
like joy; and indicated, by an expreſſive geſture, th cute, b 
ſhe was condemned to die. She had, for the compWhiiſtorica 
nion of her misfortune, a man whoſe fortitude was ners of 
equal to her own, but whom ſhe found means to ing my! 
ſpire with gaiety, ſo cheering and ſo real, that it ſerfffelings a 
ral times brought a ſmile upon his face. tivert thi 
| At the place of execution, ſhe bowed before td with 
h, ſtatue of Liberty, and pronounced theſe memorabiWyell of hi 
words: O Liberty, how many crimes are committed iind drea 
| thy name P 200 We. ES who heſit 
N We now paſs on to the third part, containing thiingeneſs | 
d firſt part of Madame R's private memoirs ; a part ſhus fra 
- the work, which will excite more curioſity, and mayieſtraint 
{ perhaps, be not leſs inſtructive, than the former. TV uſband, 
6 world has read the Confeſſions of Rouſſeau; it is noa which 
91 to read an unreſerved narrative of the private life of ¶ In this 
£ woman, whoſe mind was ſtrongly marked with origifancy a 
| nal features, - of one who felt acutely, reaſoned ſtronyMn themſe 


ly, and acted nobly. The circumſtance which gavMher.in wt 
birth to theſe memoirs, and the ſtate of mind in which peruſe 
they were begun, will appear in the following wy Ney of d 
1 rg k I RTE , f : i f . CAR . 
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PART fri. p. 2.— Public affairs, and my own pri- 
mei te ſentiments, have afforded me ſufficient matter for 
thinking; and ſubjects enough for my pen, during the 
wo months of my 1mpriſonment, without obliging me 
echo have recourſe to diſtant times. According); the 
rt five weeks were dedicated to Hiforical Memoirs, 
which formed perhaps no_ unintereſting collection. 
1 rney have juſt been deftroyed. I have felt all the 
bitterneſs cf this loſs, which I ſhall never repair. But 
[ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, could I ſuffer my mind to ſink 
k hafunder any thing that might occur. In all the troubles 
novel} have experienced, the moſt lively impreſſion of pain 
a been almoſt immediately accompanied with the 
excl Wnbition of oppoſing my ſtrength to the evil, and 
of furmounting it, either by doing good to others, or 
by exalting my own courage. Thus misfortune may 
purſue, but cannot overwhelm me; tyrants may per- 
deute, but never, never ſhall they debaſe me. My 
Hiſtorical Memoirs are gone: I am about to write o- 
is bers of a private kind; and, prudently accommoda- 
to ing myſelf to my weakneſs, at a moment when my 
eelings are acute; I ſhall talk of myſclt, the better to 
tivert thoſe feelings. I ſhall relate the good and the 
ad with equal freedom. He who dares not ſpeak 
Well of himſelf is almoſt always a coward, who knows 
md dreads the ill that may be ſaid of him; and he 
vho heſitates to confeſs his fauits has neither the da- 
mmenefs to vindicate, nor the virtue to repair them. 
rt Thus frank with reſpect to myſelf, I ſhall obſerve no 
reſtraint towards others. Father, mother, friends, 
miband, I ſhall deſcribe as they are, or in the colours 
In which they appeared to me.” 

In this volume are related many particulars. of the 
Witincy and childhood of Madame K. which, though 
on; themſel es trivial, appear intereſting from the man- 
der in which they are exhibited. It will be impoſſible 
o peruſe this narrative, without admiring the accu» 
Rey of delineation, the force of expreſſion, the deli- 
an X P cacy 
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cacy of ſentiment, and, above all, the honeſt frank. 
For th 
full gratification of curioſity, and of the nobler princip! i 
of ſympathy with a ſenfible and generous mind, we 
muſt refer our readers to the work: ſome idea, how, 
ever, of the nature and ſpirit of theſe memoirs we 
muſt endeavour to convey. 

Very _ in childhood we find Mademoiſelle Phli. 
pon poſſeſſed of an ardent thirſt after knowicdge, 

hatever books came in her way, ſhe read with ati. 
dity. At nine years old, Plutarch was her favourite 
author: ſhe carried his Lives to church inſtead of her 
prayer-book. The tenderneſs of her filial at feclion; 
the happy manner in which, under her mother's di 
rection, ſhe united domeſtic attention with litera wy and 


elegant purſuits ; the early developement of her devo- 


tional feelings; her retreat to a convent to prepare 
herſelf for the firſt communion ; the friendſhip ſhe 
there contracted; are ſome of the topics of the firſt 
ſection, which brings the ſubie& of theſe memoirs ta 
the 13th year of her age.—Though from her infancy 
deeply tinctured with ſuperſtition, her vigorous mind 
ſoon made ſtrong efforts towards the exerciſe of rea- 
The following i is the account which Madame R, 
gives of the progreſs of her underitanding. 
PART III. P. 92.— The firſt thing that ſhocked me 
in my religion, which I profeſſed with the ſeriouſneſz 
of a folid and confiſtent mind, was the univerſal dam- 
nation of all thoſe who had not known and believed in 
it. When, inſtructed by hiftory, I had well confider- 
ed the extent of the earth, the ſucceſſion of ages, the 
progreſs of empires, the virtues and errors of ſo many 
nations, I found the idea weak, abſurd, and impious, 
of a cieator who ſhould devote to eternal torments 
thoſe innumerable beings, the frail works o his hands, 
caſt on the earth in the midſt of ſo many perils, and 
in the night of an ignorance which has already proved 
the ſource of a thouſand misfortunes.—“ I am deed 
ve 
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ted in this article of my creed, it is evident; am I not 
equally wrong in ſome other? Let me examine. —» 
From the moment a catholic has arrived at this point, 
the church may conſider him as loſt, I perfectly con- 
ceive why the prieſthood requires a blind ſubmiſſion, 
and preaches ſo ardently that religious credulity, 
which adopts without examination, and adores with- 
out murmuring ; this is the baſis of their empire, 
which is deſtroyed as ſoon as we begin to inveſtigate; 
Next to the doctrine of damnation, the abſurd idea of + 
infallibility was the moſt indigeſtible, and I rejected 
that like the other. What then remains, faid I, 
& that is true ?”— This became the object of a reſearch 
continued, during a number of years, with an activity, 
and ſometimes an anxiety, of mind, which it is diffi- 
cult to deſcribe. Critical, moral, philoſophical, and 
metaphyſical writers became my favourite ſtudy; I 
was ſolicitous to find ſome one who ſhouid aſſiſt me 
in my choice; and their analyſis and compariſon oc- 
cupied almoſt. all my attention. I had loſt the victorin, 
my confeſſor: the good Mr Lallement was dead, to 
whoſe honeſty and diſcretion I am happy in an oppor- 
tunity of giving my teſtimony. Under the neceſſity of 
chooſing a ſucceſſor, my view was directed to the abbe 
Morel, who belonged to our pariſh, and whom I had 
ſeen at my uncle's: he was a little man, not deficient 
in underſtanding, and who profeſſed the ntmoſt auſte- 
rity of principle, which was the motive that deter- 
mined me in my choice. When my faith wavered, he 
was ſure to be the firſt who was informed of it; for L. 
never could tell any thing but the truth; and he was 
eager to put into my hands the apologiſts and cham- 
pions of chriſtianity. Behold me then cloſeted with 
he abbe Ganchat, the abbe Bergier, Abbadie, Holland, 
Clarke, and others. I ſtudied them ſeverely, and I 
ſometimes made notes, which 1 left in the book when 
J returned it to the abbe Morel, who aſked with aſtg- 
niſnment if it was I who had written and conceived 
1 them, 
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them. It is pleaſant to remark, that in theſe books Whit he mig 
came acquainted with the authors they pretende ig before 
to refute, and learned the titles of their works ſo as i@canwhile, 
be able to procure them; thus furuiſhing myſelf wit fror one en 
the arms of deiſm from the very arſenal of chriſtianity he great a 
In this way did the treatiſe on Te/eration, the Didi, zparated, 
naire Philoſophique, Dreftions on the Encyclopedie, ard partie: 
Bon Sens of the Marquis d'Argens, the Yeavi/h Letter The ace 
the Turki/h Spy, les Meurs, F Eſprit, Diderot, 4 AenShur ad miſſi 
bert, Raynal, and the S3/teme de la Nature, pais iuBYerrated wi 
ceſſively through my hands.” ſhown with 
The progreis of defire, as well as of opinion, is. iftance, an 
the ſequel, honeſtly related, and a delicate confeſfioſfountenanc 
is made of a painful ftruggle between nature and ſuſpbe recollec 
perſtition.— Mad. Phlipon, at a very early age, im dedigrees ft 
bibed republican ideas and feelings. Theſe are ſtrongieit preciſe! 
Jy expreſſed in the following account of the manne oft ancien 
in which ſhe was affected by her firſt viſit to the counÞgion at cc 
of Verſailles. an like Bi 
P. 106,—* About this time we made an excurſion t Hannache 
Verſailles, my mother, my uncle, Mademoiſelle d' Hanſhijes ; but 
naches, and myſelf. This journey had no other obShaiftered v 
zect than to ſhew me the court, the place it inhabitedqhpparel, be 
and to amuſe me with its pageantry. We lodged inhy my eyes 
the palace. Madame le Grand, nurſe to the dauphinfhyated wit 
well known to my uncle Bimont, by means of her foreſs offence 
of whom I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak, not being herel, Philo! 
ſelf on the ipot, lent us her apartments. They werdign, were: 
in the attic ſtory, in the ſame corridor with thoſe on. 1 wa 
the archbiſhop of Paris, and fo cloſe to them, that Shegg and m- 
was neceſſary for the prœlate to ſpeak in a low tone 0fhonld be e 
voice, to avoid being overheard by vs: the ſame pre eady too | 
caution was requiſite on our part. "wo chambers iunfignificant 
differently furniſhed, over one of which it was contriſues in the 
ved to lodge a yalet, and the avenue to which wahng my mc 
rendered inſupportable by its obſcurity and the ftcr.cilhigt s 4“ Yes 
of the cloſets of eaſe, were the bavitation which Few days lot 
cluke aud peer. of France did not diſdain to OCCUPY ons I behol 


bad 
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What he might have the honour of cringing every morn- 


i before their majeſties; and this ſervile prelate, 
iWncanwhile, was no other than the auſtere Beaumont. 


Vor one entire week we were conſtant ſpectators of 


( 

ie great and little covers of the family, ſometimes 
"W-parated, and ſometimes united, their parades, their 
ird parties, and the whole round of preſentations. 
he acquaintance of Madame le Grand facilitated 
"Sur admiſſion: while Mademoiſelle d*Hannaches pe- 
Ketrated with confidence every where, ready to batter 
lown with her name whoever ſhould oppoſe any re- 
ſtance, and fancying they muſt read in her groteſque 
ountenance the ten generations of her genealogy. 
the recollected two or three guards of the king, whoſe 
dedigrees ſhe recounted with minuteneſs, proving her- 
elf preciſely the relation ef him whoſe name was the 
oft ancient, and who ſeemed to poſſeſs moſt conſide- 
nion at court. The ſptace figure of a little clergy- 
an like Bimont, and the imbecil hauteur of the ugly 
'Hannaches, were not wholly out of place at Ver- 


Wlaiſtered with rouge, and, the fober deceney of my 
Apparel, betrayed us to be citizens; and if my youth 
wr my eyes drew forth a word or two, they were mo- 
Iulated with a tone of condeſcenſion that gave me no 
eſs offence than the compliments of Madame Boiſmo- 
el. Philoſophy, imagination, ſentiment and calcula. 
ion, were all equally exerciſed in me upon this occa- 
on. I was not inſenſible to the effects of ſumptuouſ- 
ieſs and magnificence, but I felt indignant that they 


eady too powerful from circumſtances, and totally 
Inſignificant in themſelves. I preferred ſecing the ſta- 
ves in the gardens to the perſonages of the court; 
Pod my mother enquiring if I were pleaſed with my 
Pifit: Ves,“ replied I, “if it terminate ſpeedily : a 
ew days longer, and 1 ſhall ſo perfectiy deteſt the per- 
ons I behold, that 1 ſlrall not know what to do with 


P 3 my 


m— - 
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alles 5 but the face of my reſpectable mother, un- 


ould be employed to extol certain individuals, al- 
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my hatred.” —* What harm do they do you! 
« They give me the feeling of injuſtice, and oblige m 
every moment to contemplate abſurdity.” I tighe 
at the recollection of Athens, where I could- equal 
have admired the fine arts, without being anuqhe 
with the ſpectacle of deſpotiſm. In imagination I tr 
verſed Greece; 1 aſſiſted at the Olympic games, an 
I murmured that I was born in France. Enchante| 
with what I beheld in the Golden period of the repub 
lic, I paſſed over the diſorders by which it had be 
\_ agitated ; I forgot the exile of Ariſtides, the death 
Socrates,. the condemnation of Phocian, I drea 
not that heaven had reſerved me to be witneſs of er 
rors, fimilar to thoſe of which they were the victims 
and to participate. in the glory of the ſame per ſecu 
tion, after having procciled the lame principles,” ge tone. 
From a charming deſcription of a rural viſit to Mahade ſuch : 
don, we ſhall copy the following particulars ot fail to 
p. 125.— One day, after having ſtrolled a long tinharms. M 
in an unfrequented part or the wood, we arrived at eceiving g 
ſolitary ſpot, which formed the termination of an alla Jace,” {tic 
of lofty trees, the filence of which was rarely diſturb ; but wht 
ed by any pailenger. The turf was ſoft and even, ant ee of 
A few clumps, Ip regularly diſpoſed, ſerved to conreſſed a de 
ceal a little building of two floors, and clegantly con new. laid 
ſtructed. * Ah! what is here?” exclaimed one our of hor 
us. Two fine children were playing before the dooheal with ſ 
which was open. They had neither the unpleaſing no outen Plati 
unnatural air thatcharacteriſes children in a lat ge towiharming a 
nor thoſe marks of poverty and diſtreſs that belong t oſted the 
the country. We approached ; we faw upon the lellfſkemed plea 
a kitchen garden, with an old man at work in it. M of two r 
Entered, and began a dialogue, The name of the placſWr three n 
was Filkboune'; its inhabitant was the waterman olffffire them. 
the Moulin Rouge, whole office it was to ſee that tlieenants. I 
artificial canals of. the park were kept in ſuitable re hn; nor | 
pair. His ſmall falary contributed in part to ſupport aWcudon hat 
little family, of which the t- o children were mere us diſcove: 
ers 
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ers, and the old man the grandfather. It was the 
ccupation of the mother to take care of the houſe, of 
je old man to cultivate the garden, and of the ſon to 
ary its produce to markets whenever the avocations 
f his appointment would allow him. The garden 
Fas a long ſquare divided into four parts; a walk ſuf- 
ciently wide led round; in the centie was a baſon ef 
ater which facilitated the buſineſs of watering the 
nts; at the farther end was an arbour of yews in- 
loſing a ſtone bench, inviting at once for reſt and 
hade. Flowers interſperſed among the kitchen plants 
we the garden an air of gaiety and beauty. The old 
an, robuſt and contented, reminded me of the pea- 
nt of the banks of the Galefus, whom Virgil has 
ung, He talked with an obliging air, and in a ſenſi- 
le tone. A taſte for ſimplicity would alone have 
ade ſuch an encounter agreeable : but my fancy did 
ot fail to ſurround it with a thouſand imaginary 
arms, We aſked whether they were in the habit of yo 
eceiving gueſts: Strangers ſeldom come to this 


lace,” fd the old man; „ ſcarcely any body finds Ie 


; but when they do, we willingly ſerve to them the #0 
roduce of our farm-yard and our garden.” We ex- „ 
feſſed a deſire to dine with him, and we had a repaſt i 
f new-laid eggs, pulſe, and a ſallad, in a pretty har- 1 


dur of honey - ſuckle behind the houſe. 1 never ate 2 Mind! 
eal with ſo good an appetite. My heart dilated in e 
outen Plating the tranquillity and innocence of ſo | 
Uhbarming a fituation. I careſſed the children; I ac- 5 
a oſted the old man with reverence. The mother 8 
emed pleaſed with the taſk of ſerving us. They told 6 BA 
VWs of two rooms in their houſe which they could let eee 
r three months to any body that was diſpoſed to hk ul 
Ire them. We formed the project of becoming their . 
nants. This project was never carried into execu- DET 
on; nor have I ſeen Ville-bonne from that time. e 
eudon had been our frequent reſort before we made | 
us diſcovery, and we had fixed upon a little inn * 1 
— a Ee ee 
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the village for our lodging, whenever two holidays c 
ming together permitted us to prolong our abſene 
At this inn, the ſign of which I think was the Que: 
of France, we met with a humorous adve ture. V 


the boſon 
nature, i 
mates all 
ges them 


occupied a two-bedded room; in the largeſt of t h exquifi 
beds I llept with my mother ; the other, which was ite me ir 
a corner, ſerved my father. One evening, as ſoon M* of ſociet 
he was in bed, the fancy took him of drawing his cf" for ſee 
tains perfecty cloſe, and he pulled them with fo go bounds c 
a will as to bring the teſter and all its apparatus up felicity o 
him at once. After a moment of alarm, we began How 2 II 
laugh very heartily at the accident: the teſter had f that it o 
len in a true perpendicular, ſo as to form a perfe The athe 
cage for my father without hurting him. We calf" live wil 
for aſſiſtance to ſet him at liberty: the good womal*<< 5 for 
of the houſe arrived; ſhe was aſtoniſhed to ſee her bf? ſenſe, 
ſtripped of the honours of its capital, and exclaime ne; he is u 
with the utmoſt fimplicity, © My God, how ccuffbe hunts 
this happen! It is ſeventeen years ſince the bed MAwe and 
put up in that very ſpot ; aud in all that time it h t was no 
never budged an inch.” The logic of the hoſteſs mad," this fir 
me laugh more than the craſh of the bed. I recolled truths tha 
ed it however afterwards, and thought I could ofte llelf with e 
ſee ſufficient reaſon to compare the arguments I hea happineſs, 
in the world with the logic of the landlady of Me! not be kn 
don: upon ſuch occaſions I would whiſper to my m ns of other 
ther, and ſay, Now that is as good as the argumet many years 
of the ſeventeen years to prove the immortality of t! ich! have 
bed.“ the atheiſt, ; 
The remainder of the volume is chiefly employed dtuations wW 
amuſing deſcriptions of Mademoiſelle Phlipon's num had no i 
rous ſuitors, and an affecting relation of the fickn purpoſe of 
and death of her mother. - We ſhall take our leave ſyſtem of 
this volume by quoting a paſſage in which madam K * 7 fl 
Tz OUT ne 


land expreſſes her laſt thoughts concerning religion. 

In the filence of the cloſet, and the dryneſs of d 
cuſſion, I can agree with the atheiſt or the materiali 
as to the perfect inſolub#ity of certain queſtions; Þ 


* 
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the boſom of the country „ and in the contemplation 
nature, my ſoul ſoars to the vivifying principle that 
mates all objects, to the almighty intellect that ar- 
es them, to the goodneſs that inſtills into them 
b exquiſite charms, Now, that immenſe walls ſe- 


of ſociety deſcend upon us at once as a punith- 
nt for ſeeking its greateſt happineſs, I look beyond 
: bounds of life tor the reward of our ſacrifices, and 
e felicity of re- union. 
(How? In what manner? I am ignorant; I only 
| that it ought to be to. 
The atheiſt is not, in my eyes, a man of ill faith: 
n live with him as well, nay better than with the 
wtee ; for he reaſons more; but he is deficient in a 
tain ſenſe, and his ſoul does not keep pace with 
ne; he is unmoved at a ſpectacle the moſt raviſhing, 
| he hunts for a ſyllogiſm, where I am impreſſed 
th awe and admiration. 
t was not ſuddenly and at once that I fixed my- 
[in this firm aud peaceful feat, in which, enjoying 
truths that are demonſtrated to me, and reſigning 
elf with confidence to the feelings that conſtitute 
j happineſs, Jam content to be ignorant of what 
mot be known, without being diſturbed by the opi- 
ns of others. I compreſs in a few words the eſſence 
many years meditation and ſtudy, in the courle of 
ich J have ſhared the zeal of the theiſt, the auſterity 
the atheiſt, and the indifference of the ſceptic. Theſe 
ctuations were always accompanied with ſincerity, 
bad no inducement to change my opinions for 
purpoſe of countenancing a relaxation of manners: 
ſyſtem of conduct was fixed beyond the power of 
judice to ſhake: I ſometimes felt the agitation of 
udt, but never the torments of fear. I conformed 
the cftabliſhed worthip, becauſe my age, my ſex, 
| tuation, made it my duty to do ſo; but, incapa- 
of deceit, I ſaid to the abbe Morel, I come to 
con- 


rate me from tho!e I love, that the accumulated e- 
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confeſſion for the edification of my neighbour, 1 


the peace of my mother; but 1 ſcarcely know 
what to accuſe myſelf; my ſituation is fo calm, 1 
taſtes are ſo ſimple, that, though I have no great 
rit to boaſt, I have little to reproach myſelf. Perh; 
J am too much engroſſed by a wiſh to pleaſe, and t 
impatient to thoſe about me, when. any thing occ 
to give me vexation. I am alfo not ſufficiently ind 
gent in my judgment of others, and without ſuffer 
it to manifeſt itſelf, I conceive too haſtily averſion 
thoſe who appear to me ſtupid or dull; but in thi; 
will be careful to correct myſelf. Laſtly, in the ex 
ciſes of religion I give way too much to coldneſs 3 
indifference ; for I acknowledge that we ought to 
attentive to whatever we think it requiſite to perts: 
be the motive what it may.” The good Morel, v 
had exhauſted his library and his rhetoric to preſe 
me a believer, had the good ſenſe to be pleaſed wi 
finding me ſo reaſonable ; he exhorted me, hower 
to diſtruſt the ſpirit of pride, repreſented with 
his force the conſolations of religion, thought prop 
to give me abſolution, and was even content tha 
ſhould attend the hely table three or four tin 
in the year, from philoſophical toleration, ſince it n 
no longer from the dictates of faith. When I recei 
the divine aliment, I reflected on the words of Cict 
that, to complete the follies of men, with reſpe& 
the Deity, it only remained for them to transform! 
into food, and then to devour him. My mother 
creaſing daily in piety, I was leſs able to deviate fr, 
' the ordinary practices, as there was nothing I fo m 
dreaded as to afflict her.” 
The 4th part of the tranſlation ftill remains to 
publiſhed. 
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TROUBLES IN TAE WEST ISLES 
IN THE YEAR 1586, | 


HIS commotion in the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland 

did ariſe, at this time, betwixt the Clan-Donald 
and Clan-Lean, upon this occafion. Donald Gorme 
Macdonald of Sleat, travelling from the iſle of Sky, to 
viſit his couſin Angus Macdonald of Kintyre, landed 
with his company in an iſland called Juray, or Duray, 
which partly appertaineth to Maclean, partly to Angus 
Macdonald ; and by chance he landed in that part of 
the iſland which appertaineth to Maclean, being driven 
in thither by contrary winds; where they were no 
ſooner on ſhore, but two outlaws, Macconald Tear- 
reagh and Hutcheon Macgilleſpick (who were lately 
fallen out with Donald Gorme) arrived alſo with a 
company of men; and underſtanding that Donald 
Gorme was there, they ſecretly took away, by night, 
4 number of cattle out of that part of the iſland which 
appertaineth to Maclean, and ſo they retire again to 
the ſea ; thereby thinking to raiſe a tumult againſt 


Donald Gorme, by making the Clan-Lean to believe 


that this was done by Donald Gorme his men, who ly- 
ing at a place called Inver-knock-wrick, were ſudden- 
ly invaded unawares, under filence of the night (nei- 


ther ſuſpecting nor expecting any ſuch matter), by Sir 


Lauchlan Maclean and his kin, the Clan-Lean, who 
had aſſembled their whole forces againſt him. ay 5 


lean and his people killed, that night, above ſixty of 


the Clan- Donald; Donald Gorme himſelf with the 


'reſidue eſcaped, by going to ſleep in a ſhip that 


lay in the harbour. Angus Macdonald of Kin- 
tyre hearing of this lamentable accident fallen out be- 
twixt his brother-in-law Maclean (whoſe fifter he hail 
married) and his couſin Donald Gorme, he taketh 
journey into the Sky to viſit Donald Gorme, and to 
lee by what means he could work a reconciliation he- 
twixt him and Maclean for the ſlaughter of Donald 

3 Gorme 
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Gorme his men at Inver-knock-wrick, After Angus 
had remained a while in the Sky with his coufin, ht 
taketh journey homeward into Kintyre ; and in his re. 
turn he landed in the iſle of Mull, and went to Duart 
(Maclean his chief dwelling place in Mull), againſt the 
opinion of his two brethren Coll and Renald, and of his 
couſin Renald Maccoll, who all perſuaded Angus to 
the contrary : deſiring him to ſend for Maclean, and 
ſo to declare unto him how he had ſped with his cou. 
fin Donald Gorme, and how far he was inclined to a 
reconciliation ; but Angus truſted ſo much in his bro. 
ther-in-law Sir Lauchlan Maclean, that he would not 
Hearken unto their counſel ; whereupon his two bro. 
thers left him, but his coufin Renald Macdonald ac- 
companied him to Duart, where Angus at firſt waz 
welcomed with great ſhow of Kindneſs; but he with 
all his company were taken priſoners by Sir Lauchlan 
Maclean the next day after their arrival, Renald Mac- 
col eſcaping, ard that yery hardly. Angus was there 
detained in Captivity, until he did renounce his right 
and title to the Kinnes of Ila, which properly apper- 
tained to the Clan-Donald, and had been by them gi- 
ven in poſſeſſion for their perſonal ſervice. Angus was 
forced to yield, or there to end his days ; and for per- 
formance of what was defired, Angus gave his eldeſt 
fon James, and his brother Renald, as pledges, to re- 
main at Duart, until Maclean ſhould get the title of 
the Kinnes of Ila made over unto him: and fo, the 
- pledged being delivered, Angus had his liberty. 
Angus Macconald receiving the wrong at Maclean 
his hand, beſides that which his couſin Donald Gorme 
Þad before received at Inver-knock-wrick, he went a- 
bout by all means to revenge the ſame ; and the bet- 
ter to bring this purpoſed revenge to paſs, he uſed a 


policy by a kind of invitation, which was thus: Mac- 


jean having gotten the two pledges into his poſſeſſion, 
tie taketh Journey into Ila, to get the performance of 
What was promiſed unto bim, leaving Renald, one of 
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the pledges, fettered in priſon at his houſe of Durat 
in Mull, and carrying his 'nephew James (the ſon of 
Angus and the other pledge) ou with him in his 
voyage. Being arrived in the iſle of Ila, he encamped 
at Ellan-loch-gorme, a ruinous fort lying upon the 
Kinnes of Ila. Thereupon Angus Macconald took 
occaſion to invite Maclean to come to Mullintrea, or 
Mulndrhea (a dwelling place which Angus had well 
furniſhed in the iſle of Ila), ſeeing he was better pro- 
vided of all kind of proviſion there, than Maclean 
could de; earneſtly intreating him to lie at his 
houſe, where he ſhould be as welcome as he could 
make him; that they ſhould make merry ſo long as his 
provifion could laſt, and when that was done, he would 
go with him. For this cuſtom the iſlanders have, that 
when one 1s invited to another's houfe, they never 
depart ſo long as any proviſion doth laſt ; and when 
that is done, they go to the next, and ſo from one to 
one, until they make a round from neighbour to neigh- 
bour, ſtill carrying the maſter of the former family 
with them to the next houſe : [moreover, all the 
ſanders are of nature very ſuſpicious, full of deceit 
and evil intention againſt their neighbours, by what- 
ſomever way they might get them deſtroyed ; befides 
this, they are ſo cruel in taking revenge, that neither 
have they regard to perſon, time, age, nor cauſe, as you 
may partly fee in this particular]. Sir Lauchlan Mac- 
lean his anſwer to Angus Macconald his meſſenger 
was, that he durſt not adventure to go unto him, for 
miſtruſt, Angus then replied, that he needed not to 
miſtruſt, ſeeing he had his ſon and his brother pled- 
ges already, whom his friends might keep in theit 
cultody until his return; and that, for his own part; 
he did intend nothing againſt him but to continue in 
al brotherly love and affection towards him, Maclean 
hearing this, ſeemed to be void of all ſuſpicion, and fo 
reſolves to go unto Angus his houſe; he carried 
with him James Macconald the pledge (his own ne- 

F I - phew 
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phew and the ſon of Angus), whom he kept always ir 
his cuſtody, thereby to ſave himſelf from danger, if 
any injury ſhould be offered unto him. He came to 
Mullintrea, accompanied witheigthy-ſix of kinsfolks and 
ſervants, in the month of July 1586, where, at thei 
firſt arrival, they were made welcome with all courte 
1y, and ſumptuouſly banqueted all that day; but An 
us, in the mean time, had premoniſhed all his friend 
and wellwiſhers within Ila to be at his houſe the ſame 
night, at nine of the clock ; for he had concluded wit 
himſelf to kill them all the very firſt night of thei 
arrival, and ſtill concealed his purpoſe, until he found 
the time commodious, and the place proper. So Mac 
lean, being lodged with all his men in a long houſe 
that was ſomewhat diſtant from other houſes, took tc 
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be with him his nephew James, the pledge before men- Lauchl 
tioned, with whom he never parted: but within aniWicceed to 
hour thereafter, when Angus had aſſembled his menWeR, that 
to the number of 300 or 400, he placed them all, in orMiat his bre 
der, about the houſe where Maclean then lay. AngusWully upon 
himſelf came and called upon Maclear at the door, offere by co 
fering him his repoſing drink, which was forgotten tote brother 
be given him before he went to bed. Maclean an{werJntrea was 
ed, that he way * none for that time. Although (ſaidWiately aſſe 
Angus) it be ſo, yet it is my will that thou ariſe andWÞngus his | 
come forth to receive it. Then began Maclean tobe to do 
ſuſpect, and ſo did ariſe, with his nephew James be- ought ne. 
twixt his ſhoulders ; thinking, that if preſent kilingWlty direct 
was intended againſt him, he would fave himſelf ivfommandin 
long as he could, by the boy. The boy, ſeeing his ta-Whe Earl of 
ther with a bare ſword, and a number of his men ind the hay 
like manner about him, cried, with a loud voice, torWen ſhippin 
mercy to his uncle; which was granted, and MaclcanWith exce 
immediately removed to a ſecret chamber till the nextMtewart, Ct 
morning. Then called Angus to the remanent within tions grar 
1o many as would have their own lives to be ſa ved laſt excl 
that they ſhould come forth (Macconald Tearreaghd pledge 


and another, whom he named, only excepted) ; obe- 
pp . . x . + „ ' dience 
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lence was made by all the reſt, and theſe two only, 
karing the danger, refuſed to come forth: which An- 
us perceiving, he commanded incontinent to put fire 
the houſe ; which was done, ſo that the two men 
yere pitifully burnt to death. This Macconald was 
he author of theſe troubles; the other was a very near 
tinfman to Maclean, and of the eldeſt of his firname; 
enowned both for counſel and manhood. | 
5 After that the report of Maclean his taking came 
1 the iſle of Mull, Allan Maclean, and ſome others of 
nite Maclean, cauſed a rumour to be ſpread in Ila, that 
Renald (the brother of Angus Macconald and the 
ther pledge which he had given to Maclean) was 
in at Duart in Mull, by Maclean his friends; which 
ſe report was raiſed by Allan Maclean, that thereby 
ngus Macconald might be moved to kill his priſoner 
ir Lauchlan Maclean, and ſo Allan himſelf might 
iceeed to Sir Lauchlan ; and indeed it wrought this 
ſect, that how ſoon the report came to Angus his ears 
hat his brother Renald was ſlain, he revenged himſelf 
uly upon the priſoners ; for Maclean his followers 
ere by couples beheaded the days 1 by Coll 
he brother of Angus. The report of this fact at Mul- 
rWOntrea was carried to the Earl of Argyle, who imme- 
\dWiately afſerabled his friends, to get Maclean out of 
ngus his power; but perceiving that 8 were not 
Die to do it, either by force or fair means, they 
bought neceflary to complain to the King. His Ma- 
ty directed charges to Angus, by a herald of arms, 
oMmmanding him to reftore Maclean into the hands of 
e Earl of Argyle; but the meſſenger was interrupted, 
d the haven port ſtopped where he ſhould have ta- 
en ſhipping towards Ila, and fo returned home: yet, 
ith exceeding travel made by Captain James 
tewart, Chancellor of Scotland; and many ſtrait cons 
tions granted by Maclean unto Angus; Maclean was 
laſt exchanged for Renald the brother of Angus, 
dd pledge before mentioned ; and for pefotmance of 
Q 5 | duch 


— 
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ſuch conditions as Maclean did promiſe to Angus, 
bis delivery, he gave his own ſon, and the ſon of Mag 
leod of Herris, with divers other pledges, to Ang 
Macconald, who thereupon went into Ireland upon ſon 
occaſion of buſineſs ; which Maclean underſtanding, 
invaded the iſle of Ila, and burnt a great part of t 
Tame, regarding neither the ſafety of the pledges, nc 
his faith given before the. friends at his delivery, A 
gus Macconald, returning out of Ireland, did not f 
the pledges, who were innocent of what was done unt 
his lands in his abſence ; yet, with a great prepan 

tion of men and ſhipping, he went into the iſlands a 
Tirhie, appertaining to Maclean, invading theſe plac 
with great hoſtility ; where, what by tire, what | 
ſword, and what by water, he deſtroyed all the me 
that he could overtake (none excepted), and all ſort 
beaſts that ſerved for domeſtical uſe and pleaſure 

man; and finally, came to the very Bin-moir in Mu 

and there killed and chaſed the Clan-Lean at his ple 
fure, and ſo fully revenged himſelf of his former in) 
Ties. . Whilſt Angus Macconald was thus raging 
Mull and Tirhie, Sir Lauchlan Maclean went in 
Kintyre, ſpoiled, waſted, and burnt a great part of 
country ; and thus, for a while, they did continual 
vex one another with flaughters and outrages, to tl 
deſtruction, well near, of all their country and peop! 
In this mean time Sir Lauchlan Maclean did entice a 
train John Macean of Ardemurchie (one of the Cl: 
Donald) to come unto him unto the iſle of Mull, pr 
miſing him that he would give him his mother in m- 
Tlage, unto whom the ſaid John Macean had been 
Tuitor, John being come unto Mull, in hope of t 
marriage, Maclean yielded to his defire, thinkit 
thereby to draw John Macean unto his party agai 
Angus Macconald. The marriage was celebrated 
Torloiſke in Mull; but the ſame very night John Ma 
gan his chamber was forced, himſelf taken from! 
be out of Maclean his mother's arms, and e:ghict 
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of his men ſlain, becauſe he refuſed to aft Maclean a- 
zainft Angus Macconald. Theſe were (and are to this 
day) called, in a proverb, Maclean bis Nuptials, John 
Macean was detained a whole year in captivity by 
Maclean; and, at lafl, was releaſed in exchange of 
Maclean his fon and the reſt of the pledges which Angus 
Macconald had in his hands. Theſe two iſlanders, An- 
gus Macconald and Maclean, were afterwards written 
tor by the King, and trained unto Edinburgh, the year 
of God 1591, with promiſe ſafely to paſs and repaſs un- 
hurt or moleſted in their bodies or goods, and were 
committed both to ward within the Cattle of Edin- 
burgh, where they remained not long when they were 
admitted free, to paſs home again, for a pecunial fine, 
aud a remiſſion granted to either of them, Their eldeſt 
ſons were left as pledges for their obedience in time 


| coming. 
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NAVAL ADVANTAGES or GREAT BRITAIN, 


From Sir J. StxcLAIR's Thoughts on the Naval Ad- 
; vantages of the Britiſh Empire. | 


HAT nation, in the firſt place, is the moſt likely 
to be powerful at ſea, which has the greatett 


extent of coaſt, and conſequently a greater proportion 


of whoſe inhabitants muſt have a natural 
for the ſea: In this reſpect, Great Britain claims a pre- 
ference over every other ſtate in Europe. The ſea-line 


33 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the adjacent 


iſlands, is calculated by Sir William Petty to extend to 
3800 miles, and is probably more: whereas France, 
whoſe coaſt contains but about too miles of ſea-line, 
is in this important article greatly inferior. os 

2. The coaſt of Great Britain and Ireland is not only 
more extenſive than that of any other power in Europe, 
but is allo every where interiected by admirable har- 


hours, Indeed the frequency and violence of the weft- | 
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erly winds which occaſion thoſe heaps of ſand by whic 
the Dutch ports are blocked up, are the reaſons that { 
many deep and commodious harbours are found upon 
the Engliſh ſide of the Channel, and ſo few upon the 
French and Dutch; an advantage given us by Nature 
which never can be equalled by any art or expenceWht there 1 
ot our neighbours. Nay, in reſpect of extent of coaſt, Mics are to 
and number of havens, France is not only inferior to Wetter calcu 
Spain, but can ſcarcely ſtand a compariſon with Italy ug the inh 
itſelf. uerati ve b 
3. It is alſo a conſiderable 16 gms. which Great Wir raiſing 
Britain enjoys, that its harbours are all contiguous to Mumen. _ 


b. The g. 
ot maritim 
Ah. with wWI 
uſiſted UPC 


each other, and are not divided, like thoſe of France, . Foreig 
by the territories of any other power: this renders it Wii naval ſtr: 
eaſy for Great Britain to aſſemble her naval forces up. Wiys that ad 
on the ſhorteſt notice, and enables her to exert her Min any ot 
whole maritime force, with united vigour, againſt any In along tl 
power with whom the may be at war; whereas the diſ- Went and 1: 


tance between the port of Toulon and Breſt is no in- Nincy of foi 


conſiderable addition to the many other maritime dif. Whtition. S 
advantages to which France is ſubjected. td the onl 

4: But had we fewer harbours, our bays alone would Tower. It 
in general anſwer the purpoſes of commerce and of Wiſelf emplc 
war. Whilſt the weſterly winds blow, which is gene- Inuſt be ex: 
nerally the caſe above half the year, our ſhips may ride Humber of 
at anchor with perfect ſecurity in our roads. Beſides, Miurope car 


our anchor-hold is much better than our neighbours 8. It is a2 
can boaſt of; for our ſhores generally conſiſt of a {tiff Whritain, th: 
clay, chalk, or hard gravel, whilſt the French or Dutch Ws alſo fur: 
have nothing but rocks or looſe ſand to anchor on. ſupping re 

5. The ſituation of Great Britain is alſo extremely ume articl« 
favourable to maritime power. It is an iſland, not con- Wit is ſuppoſ 
lined, as Sicily, to the range of one particular ſea, but, et this ou 
unimmured by ſtraits, find no obſtruQion in ſending of the nat1? 
forth her fleets to every hemiſphere. It is alſo fortu- Wnent giver 
nately placed in the very centre of Europe, and along I any nati 
its coaſt above one halt of the trade of Europe muſt Wiry, If oth 
Paſs. This natural advantage the great De Wit confi- Wabroad, th: 
ders to be of the moſt eſſential importance, * "G6 Su 
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f „ The great advantage which Natare has given us 
er eee power, in conſequence of the variety of 
eMih, with which our ſeas abound, need not be ſtrongly 
nſted upon. It is indeed univerſally acknowledged, 
hat there is no part in the world where ſuch quanti- 
lies are to be met with at every ſeaſon of the year, 
tetter calculated, either for the purpoſes of maintain- 
ug the inhabitants of the kingdom, or of {erving as a 
icrative branch of commerce with other powers, or 
t Ir raiſing a valuable addition to the number of our 
emen. 
7. Foreign commerce is undoubtedly a great ſource 
t Wii naval ſtrength; and Great Britain, it is certain, en- 
- Woys that advantage to as great, if not a greater extent, 
in any other power in Europe. But the trade carried 
In along the coaſts of the iſland is of a more perma- 
tent and laſting nature, neither depending upon the 
kncy of foreigners, nor ſtanding in any dread of com- 
etition, Such commerce, therefore, muſt be account- 
d the only ſure and ſubſtantial foundation of naval 
power, It has been calculated, that the coaſting trade 
tlelf employs 100,000 ſailors ; but though that account 
nuſt be exaggerated, without doubt it breeds a greater 
wmber of excellent leamen than any other nation in 
Europe can boaſt of. 
8, It is alſo a ſingular adrantege enjoyed by Great 
Fritain, that it not only has a demand for ſhipping, but 
s alſo furniſhed with the principal materials which 
ſupping requires. I am well aware, that various mari- 
time articles are procured from other countries, which 
Wit is ſuppoſed impoſſible for this iſland itſelf to furnith ; 
jet this ought rather to be imputed to the inattention 
of the natives of the iſland, or to the little encourage- 
ment given by the legiſlature to ſuch productions, than 


> r 


to any national defect in the ſoil or climate of the coun- 


Iny. If other materials, however, muſt be purchaſed from 


broad, the Engliſh oak muſt always be coniidered, 
tor 
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for ſtrength and firmneſs, to be ſuperior to the tim} 
of our neighbours *. | 

9. It is well known, that the Englith were the fit 10 
who brought the building of ſhips of war to its preſel . Po 
{tate of perfection, and its ſhip-wrights ſtill retain, tl ht e 
high character they formerly acquired for ſkill in tie ben 5 : 
profeſſion. That advantage, however, pertains no lon” 1 
er in an exciukve manner to this nation. The fat 7 
friendſhip of that profiigate monarch Charles the Seco 45 10 : 
for his ambitious neighbour Lewis, firſt gave the Fren 10 4 ON 
an opportunity of acquiring an art, which they have find aq Tz 
vainly attempted to turn to the ruin of their inſtructon . f 8 

10. It is impoſſible alſo for any nation to carry on M**** f * 
extenſive commerce, or to be a great naval power, ul Hed en 
teſs the ſoil and climate of the country be well cali,” * 
lated for producing porper ſuſtenance for its marine 111 * Jo 
whilſt at ſea. In this particular, Great Britain and If ©? © 


land lay claim to a great ſuperiority over woke? ſta nn. 
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* N was formerly an expreſs condition in all contract. 
building ſbips for the royal navy, that they ſhould he bu 
of good ſubſtantial Engliſh oak. But owing to the ſcarcil 
of timber, this reſtriction has been no longer inſiſted up 
Soon after the Reſtoration, plans were propoſed by the co 
poration of ſhip-wrights, for the preſervation and increa 
of oak, which, after going through all the forms of offi 
namely being referred firft to the Attorney General, and þ 
him to the Navy Board, was at laſt ſuffered to ſleep in ol 
divion, | | | 

+ Frigates of the preſent conſtruction were firft built | 
one Pet. Engliſh ſhip-wrights were ſuppoſed to be ſo pe 
tiarly ſkilful in their profeſſion, that by their charter the 
were prohibited to communicate their art to any fore 
prince or flate, The Engliſh, ſays Sir William Temple, kee 
their neighbours in aue, by the flirength of their oak, th 
art of their ſhip-wrights, and the invincible courage of the 
ſeamen. 
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Europe; the ſoil and climate of the Britiſh iſlands 
ng much better ſuited for railing every ſpecies of 
wal proviſion than either France or Spain; and the 
perior quality of the food on which they live muſt 
b render our ſeamen a more hardy and braver race 
men than thoſe of our neighbours, | 
n. The {kill and experience of our ſeamen cannot 
equalled, A very different race of men muſt be 
med along the ſtormy coaſts of this country, from 
t produced along the Pacific ſhores of the Mediter- 
jean. Accuftomed as our failors are to brave the 
peers of the ſea, thoſe ſtorms which appear tremen- 
us to others are not conſidered by them as attend. 
with any riſk. Indeed, if one ſet of men can be 
to enjoy any great ſuperiority over another, it may 
ſafely a d, that the Britiſh ſeamen,” who are 
d along the coaſts of theſe iſlands, are entitled to 
t fortunate diſtinction. 
12, An inſular fituation, in every point of view, whe. 
for naval ſtrength or otherwiſe, is to be preferred. 
he ſea is undoubtedly the ſafeſt and moſt natural 
MWundary, of which it is very difficult to get the better, 
| impoſſible to remove. Athens,” ſays Xenophon, 
mes the ſea ; but as the country of Attica is joined 
oo the continent, it is ravaged by enemies, while the 
Athenians are engaged in different expeditions. Their 
Waders ſuffer their lands to be deſtroyed, and ſecure 
heir wealth by ſending it to ſome iſland. The popu- 
ace, who were not poſſeſſed of lands, have no uneaſfi- 
neſs. But if the inhabitants inhabited an iſland, 
nd beſides this enjoyed the empire of the ſea, they 
JVould, as long as they were poſleſſed of thoſe ad- 
rantages, be able to annoy others, and at the ſame 
"Mime be out of all danger of being annoyed.” One 
ald imagine, ſays Monteſquicu, that Xenophon was 
aking of England, | ; 
In fact, if we made the moſt of our inſular ſituation, 
confining our whole attention to maritime affairs, 
N and 
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and truſted our defence to a militia and to a fleet, 
would ſoon appear, that our naval force had ſcarce 
arrived to one half of its natural extent. Almoſt all oi 
revenue, (at leaſt a much greater part of it than can 
done by any continental power whatſoever), might | 
expended in fitting out our fleets; and when only o 
object is kept in view, it is ſurely more likely to 
raiſed to the greateſt height of perfection it is capab 
of, than when the attention is diſtracted by matters 
a different nature. „ | 

13. Farther, It is a great advantage, the poſſeſſion ( 
which our very enemies acknowledge, that the capit 
of the kingdom is not ſituated, like that of France, 
the heart of the kingdom, but that in London may 
ſeen united all the politeneſs attending a royal preſenc 
with all the ſpirit and activity that reſults from an en 
tended commerce, and from naval power. At Paris, ſay 
Deſlandes, one ſees a voluntary idolence, which co 
cerns itſelf about nothing that does not contribute e 
ther to pleaſure or amuſement ; whereas in Londor 
none are ſo blind as not to ſee, or ſo obſtinate as not t 
acknowledge, that upon the proſperity of commerc 
and confequently of nayal power, depends the happ 
ner of he Hate, 

Laſtly, The character of the Engliſh nation, ſtead 
in its purſuits, and not apt to be difcompoſed by eve 
trifling obſtacle, ſeems to be peculiarly calculated fc 
the acquiſition of maritime power. Naval ſtrength 
not the growth of a day, nor is it poſſible to retain ! 
when once acquired, without the utmoſt difficulty, an 
the moſt unwearied attention. The Engliſh have pre 
ved by their conduct, for almoſt two centuries, th 
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firmneſs and ſteadineſs of their naval character. Where 


as the maritime enthuſiaſm of the French has only occ: 

Honaliy taken place, and does not ſeem conſiſtent wit 
the natural bent and genius of the people. Works thi 
require great application, ſays Cardinal Richelieu, 2 
little calculated for the humour and diſpoſition of th 
French nation, | IABSTRAC 
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ABSTRACT or Tux HISTORY or IRELAND. 


[From the Second Volume of HEROx's HISToRT of 
SCOTLAND, ] 


RELAND, for which the flower of the Scottiſh for- 
ces were now about to ſail from Ayr, was, next 
after Britain, the faireſt iſland in theſe ſeas. Like Bri- 
tain, it was probably diſcovered and viſited by the 
Phcenicians and the Greeks, thoſe firſt commercial na- 
tions of the eaſt, and by their colonies of Carthage, 
Spain, and Marſeilles. Perhaps, ere its exiſtence was 
known to theſe, or to any other civilized people, it 
might receive its firſt human inhabitants from Spain, 
from Britain, or even from Scandinavia; by means of 
ſome of thoſe innumerable accidents in the fate of man- 
kind, which appear to have gradually diſperſed them 
over the earth, in the early ages of the world, without 
any grand deſigns, or extended foreſight in themſelves, 
When Agricola penetrated, at the head of the Roman 
legions, into the north-weſt of Scotland, he there gain- 
ed ſuch information concerning Ireland, that he was 
ſtrongly tempted to invade it; and he might poſſibly 
have atchieved alſo the conqueſt of that iſle, had he 


not been too abruptly recalled to Rome. The earlieſt 


obſervations and inquiries that were made concernin 
the relative circumſtances of Scotland and Ireland, dit 
covered the language, the cuſtoms, the arts, the man- 
ners, the government, and the religion, of the Scots and 
the Iriſh, to be the ſame. Their conſtant mutual in- 
tercourle, friendly or hoſtile, concurred allo to ſuggeſt 


the conjecture, that they muſt be from one common 


origin; and the Scots of Iriſh, or the Iriſh of Scottith 
deicent. - Chriſitianity had not been long believed and 
preached in Britain, when an Apoſtle, out of the ſouth- 
weſt of Scotland, paſſed over into the contiguous iſle, 
and, with mighty ſuccels, declared the tidings of the 
rolpel to the Iriſh. Patrick, their Apoſtle, found them 
to be a rude and bmple people; without letters, legiſ- 
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and truſted our defence to a militia and to a fleet, 
would ſoon appear, that our naval force had ſcarce 
arrived to one half of its natural extent. Almoſt all o 
revenue, (at leaſt a much greater part of it than can 
done by any continental power whatſoever), might | 
expended in fitting out our fleets; and when only o 
object is kept in view, it is ſurely more likely to | 
raiſed to the greateſt height of perfection it is capah 
of, than when the attention is diſtracted by matters 
a different nature. ; 

13. Farther, It is a great advantage, the poſſeſſion 
which our very enemies acknowledge, that the capit 
of the kingdom is not ſituated, like that of France, i 
the heart of the kingdom, but that in London may 
ſeen united all the politeneſs attending a royal preſenc 
with all the ſpirit and activity that reſults from an e: 
tended commerce, and from naval power. At Paris, ſay 
Deſlandes, one ſees a voluntary idolence, which co 
cerns itſelf about nothing that does not contribute e 
ther to pleaſure or amuſement ; whereas in Londor 
none are ſo blind as not to ſee, or ſo obſtinate as not t 
acknowledge, that upon the proſperity of commer 
and confequently of naval power, depends the happ 
neſs of the ſtate. | 

Laſtly, The character of the Engliſh nation, ſtead 
in its purſuits, and not apt to be diſcompoſed by ever 
trifling obſtacle, ſeems to be peculiarly calculated f 
the acquiſition of maritime power. Naval ſtrength 
not the growth of a day, nor is it poſſible to retain 1 
when once acquired, without the utmoſt difficulty, an 
the moſt unwearied attention. The Engliſh have pro 
ved by their conduct, for almoſt two centuries, tb 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs of their naval character. Wher 
as the maritime enthuſiaſm of the French has only occ 
tionaliy taken place, and does not ſeem conſiſtent wit 
the natural bent and genius of the people. Works th: 
require great application, ſays Cardinal Richelieu, 2 
little calculated for the humour and diſpoſition of th 
French nation, . FTABSTRAL 
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cel ABSTRACT or Tux HISTORY or IRELAND. 
| offi {From the Second Volume of HEROx's HIS TORT of 


n | SCOTLAND, ] 


t W-RELAND, for which the flower of the Scottiſh for- 
Y ces were now about to fail from Ayr, was, next 
” Wfer Britain, the faireſt iſland in theſe ſeas. Like Bri- 


ab tain, it was probably diſcovered and viſited by the 
r MI Phcenicians and the Greeks, thoſe firſt commercial na- 
„tons of the eaſt, and by their colonies of Carthage, 


$ Spain, and Marſeilles. Perhaps, ere its exiſtence was 
: known to theſe, or to any other civilized people, it 
„night receive its firſt human inhabitants from Spain, 
com Britain, or even from Scandinavia; by means of 
ſome of thoſe innumerable accidents in the fate of man- 
kind, which appear to have gradually diſperſed them 
over the earth, in the early ages of the world, without 
any grand defigns, or extended forefight in themſelves. 
When Agricola penetrated, at the head of the Roman 
legions, into the north-weſt ot Scotland, he there gain- 
ed ſuch information concerning Ireland, that he was 
ſtrongly tempted to invade it; and he might poſſibly 
have atchieved allo the conqueſt of that iſle, had he 
not been too abruptly recalled to Rome. The earlieſt 
obſervations and inquiries that were made concerning 
the relative circumitances of Scotland and Ireland, diſ- 
covered the language, the cuſtoms, the arts, the man- 
ners, the government, and the religion, of the Scots and 
the Triſh, to be the fame. Their conſtant mutual in- 
tercourle, friendly or hoſtile, concurred alſo to ſuggeſt 
» the conjecture, that they muſt be from one common 
origin; and the Scots of Iriſh, or the irith of Scottith 
deicent.  Chriitianity had not been long believed and 
M preached in Britain, when an Apoſtle, out of the ſouth- 
M weſt of Scotland, paſſed over into the contiguous iſle, 
and, with mighty ſuccels, declared the tidings of the 
hl colpel to the Iriſh. Patrick, their Apoltle, found them 
"MW io bc a ruge and bmple people; without letters, legit- 
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lation, or ingenious arts, thinly diſperſed over thei 
territories, the willing flaves of a rude and groſs ſuper 
ftition, by which their habits of barbarous life were 
confirmed and maintained; ſubject to chiefs, who go 
verred them without laws, but were obeyed only 
when their commands were pleaſing, or when they en 
forced their will, by ſavage acts of cruelty ; divided 
into innumerable petty tribes, living in a ſtate of eter 
nal wartare,—of inveterate and general hoſtility, al 
moſt every where exaſperated to exterminating fury 
The zeal, the genius, and the artifices of Patrick, ſoon 
triumphed over the unſkilful impoſtures of the Drui; 
priefthood, He won the Druids, and the bards, thei 
brethren, diſciples, and aſſiſtants, to eſpouſe his doc 
trines, and to aid the propagation of them. Chriſtianity, 
as he taught it, was accommodated to the ignoran 
prejudices, and the rude manners of the people to whom 
1t was preached, It was ingrafted upon the pretencs 
of Druidiſm, and blended with the traditionary tales offieng ſeries 
the bards. In this manner, obtaining quickly an uni-Mnen, til] 
verſal reception, it ſeemed for a while to mitigate theKſend their 
ferocity of the new converts, to civilize their barbariſm, break the 
and to ſubdue them to the obſervance of that ſublime om their 
morality which it taught. But even while it withdrew f their co1 
to a life of religious ſecluſion, in cells and convents, atianity, T 
greater number of men and women, than had been ab- partially r 
{tracted from profane ſociety, by Druidiſm ; while the Rome. At 
Iriſh ſent out miſſionaries to convert their kindred ſto be regar 
neighbours of the Hebudian iſles : The primitive fa- Fold Iriſh u 
vageneſs and barbariſm of the people, even then pre- former in 
vailed over the genius and ſpirit of their religion; ſo ners of th. 
that Chriſtianity did not ſo much exalt and refine the ffheir arts a 
character of the native inhabitants of Ireland, as ſuffer Ymany prin: 
itſelf a debaſement and corruption, in the manner in tle Anglo 
which they underſtood and believed its doctrines, and Kcottiſh, a 
practiſed the rites of its worthip. The Anglo-Saron thoſe Iriſh 
conquerors of Britain extended not their ravages Or Ymore illuſt 


colonization to Ireland. A caſual expedition by Egbert Ftained an a 
of 
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of Northumberland, againſt the Iriſh, ſpread, for a 
Mime, devaſtation and carnage over ſome part of their 
retorth-eaſt coaſt, but accompliſhed no parmanent effects 
pon their government or manners. An occafional in- 
trcourſe was ftill carried on, and coloniſts alternately 
went and came, between the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland 
ad the oppotite ſhores of Britain from Caithneſs, to 
Cornwall. When the Nor/e-men, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, deſcended in naval expeditions for piracy or 
conqueſt, upon the coaſts of the middle and — 
wantries of Europe, Ireland ſoon engaged their notice, 
nd became a ſcene of their depredations and colonial 
ettlement. After various temporary deſcents, which 
lad no farther object, than the acquiſition of plunder, 
they invaded Armagh with a mighty force, conquered 
large extent of territory, and eſtabliſhed there a new 
nonarchy ; which, within leſs than half a century ſub- 
equent, reduced all Ireland under its dominion. A 
ong ſeries of ſtruggles followed, between the Norle- 
nen, ſtill ftriving ta maintain, to confirm, and to ex- 
Fiend their power, and the native Iriſh, labouring to 
„reak the yoke of ſervitude, and to expel the ſtrangers 
eFiom their iſland. The Norſe-men were, in the progreſs 
of their contentions, converted from paganiſm to Chriſ- 
aFtianity. The Iriſh clergy were, during the ſame time, 
1 


partially reconciled, and ſubjected to the church of 

Rome. At laſt, the deſcendents of the invaders, ceaſed 

to be regarded as foreigners: The Norſe- men and the 
- Fold Iriſh were blended together into one people: The 
- Former inſenſibly aſſumed the language and man- 
) Fiers of the latter; and in turn communicated to them 
their arts and inſtitutions. Ireland was new divided into 
many principalities, as Britain had been in the days of 
 Fthe Anglo-Saxon heptarchy, and the Strathclydian, 
Peottiſh, and Pictiſh kingdoms. Sometimes one of 


tioſe Iriſh princes, poſſeſſing wider dominion, or a 


more illuſtrious perſonal character than the reſt, at- 
tained an acknowledged ſuperiority over them, ſimilar 
R 2 to 
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to that which ſome of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 9 
all England gained for a time over the petty, but inde. 
pendent princes, who poſſeſſed the reſt of the Britiſh 1 
ile, Whatever legal or political inſtitutions held any 1 en 
fixed exiſtence among them, had been introduced by 3 
the Norſe-men, or had originated in the influence ot 5 
the clergy, and in the imitation of the order of the rs; 


intermed 
come in 


Chriſt ian church. The firſt cities in Ireland were built tranſaQtic 
by the Norſe colonies: The laws of Taniftry were bliſhmen 
adopted from them: The various ſpoils of their pirati- within n. 
cal expeditions, gold, ſilver, braſs, and iron, and many territory 
precious productions of the arts, being brought by ſupreme 
them into Ireland, and there depoſited or loſt, were in Wexford 
a future age to be miſtaken for relics of the imaginary had been 
civilization of the Iriſh, in ſome very remote period of of the E 
unrecorded antiquity. undertoo 

While thus occupied, and in this ſtate of government] emed 
and manners, Ireland and its inhabitants began, during with thi 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to become conti- fon. Or 
nually more and more known to the Engliſh. Fugi- ly maint 
tives from England, on account of crimes or oppreſ- ere 


ion, were accuſtomed to find refuge in Ireland. The 
Welth, in the courſe of thoſe long contentions by which 
they reſiſted the extenſion of the Engliſh dominion, ob- 
tained from the Iriſh frequent aid. The Engliſh 
clergy had laboured, with ſome ſucceſs, to reduce thoſe 
of Ireland into a dependency upon the Englith metro- 
politan ſee of Canterbury. At length, in the uſual 
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ſpirit of thoſe unquiet times, the Norman monarchs of then dep 
England began to meditate the conqueſt of Ireland. ted wars 
Henry the Second obtained a bull from the Pope, by ed to re 
which he was formally authoriſed, in the name of Jelu conquel! 
Chriſt and his pretended vicegerent, to invade and ſub all the ! 
due the Iriſh people ; on condition, that he ſhould re purſued 
duce them univerſally to adopt the Romith ritual of ſional d. 
worthip, to own the ſupremacy of the Holy Father, anc and the 
to pay a tribute to St Peter. 'The inteſtine wars of the =_ 1 
again 


Iriſh ſoon preſented an opportunity far the Engliſh ta 
3 intermeddle 
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intermeddle in their affairs. One of their kings, over- 
come in war, and expelled from his ſmall kingdom, by 
2 more powerful neighbour, ſought protection and aid 
from Henry. Henry permitted Richard Earl of Strong- 
dow to undertake an expedition, for the purpoſe of 
reſtoring Dermod, the exiled prince, to his throne. 
The Engliſh force, which was, in conſequence of theſe 
tranſactions, introduced into Ireland, obtained eſta- 
bliſnments by the ſacceſs of their enterpriſes ; and, 
within no long time, ſubjected a conſiderable extent of 
territory, along the eaſtern coaſts of this iſle, to the 
ſupreme dominion of the Engliſh crown. Dublin, 
Wexford, and ſeveral otaer places of ſtrength which 
had been founded by the Norſe-men, fell into the hands 
of the Englith. After ſome time, King Henry himſelf 
undertook an expedition into Ireland. The Iriſh chiefs 
ſeemed to contend, who ſhould firit make his peace 
with this mighty monarch, by unconditional ſubmiſ- 
fon. Only the princes of Connaught and Ulſtèr ſteadi- 
ly maintained their independence. The Irith clergy, 
in a national aſſembly, acknowledged Henry for the 
Lord and Sovereign of Ireland, and adopted the ritual 
of the Englith church as the rule of their eccleſiaſti- 


cal diſcipline and worſhip, Even the laws of England 


were haſtily accepted, to regulate the focal relations, 
and the adminiſtration of diſtributive juſtice among 
the Iriſh. Due meaſures were taken for the mainte- 
nance and extenſion of the Englyh power; and Henry 
then departed out of the iſland. Along ſeries of unremit- 


ted wars enſued ; in which the Iriſh chieftains labour. ' 


ed to reſiſt the progreſs, and to recover the previous 


'conqueits of the Engliſh; the Englith, impelled by 


all the turies of avarice, ambition, and revenge, ſtill 
purſued their career, and, aithough not without occa- 
fional C:iaſters, continued to enlarge their authorit 
and their polleſions among the Iriſh; the Englith 
nobles ſometimes combined with the Iriſh chieftains, 
zgalnſt one another, or in rebellious oppoſition to 
| | R 3 their 


* 
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their ſovereign; and the Irith chieftains, in like man 
ner, often aided the conqueſts of the ſtrangers; while 
the Engliſh and the Iriſh mutually caught the impreſſior 
of one anather's manners ; and the continual warfare 
which prevailed. throughout the iſland contributed td whom t! 
throw all its inhabitants back, to a certain degree M this tim: 
into that dark and rugged barbariſm, out of which valour, 

even the Iriſh had begun to emerge. In the latter the Eng] 
years of his reign, Henry ſent John, the youngeſt of 
his ſons, to conduct the Iriſh government and wars. 
But neither during the cloſing reign of his fathed Or'T 
Henry, nor while he held the lord{hip of Ireland, under (From. ] 
his elder brother Richard, could John complete the 
conqueſt of the iſland, or reduce thoſe Iriſh, who ac 


the Eng] 
They w' 
priſes as 
Hand, u 


knowledged the authority of the Engliſh government 1 
into a ſtate of peaceable obedience to the laws. John _ 
at length attaining himſelf to the ſovereignty of the "The } 
Engliſh dominions, continued to manage the affairs of | fa 
Ireland with conſiderable attention, but with variou 91. = 
ſucceſs, till the whole iſland was at length brought into = — 
nominal ſubjection to his power. From his ſon and] oi 4 
ſucceſſor Henry the Third, the Iriſh obtained the ſame A MY 
charter of liberty, which the Engliſh barons had wreſt- © by, : 
ed from John. During the reign of Edward the Firſt * je 

bis lieutenants laboured, with confiderable ſucceſs, to e c 
eſtabliſh the Engliſh laws, as the only rules of govern- ga 
ment and civil intercourſe in Ireland; ſeveral parlia- = roo 
ments were held; and Edward drew occaſional aid out 7 
of Ireland tor his French and Scottiſh wars. Edward II. - oth 
committed the lieutenancy of Ireland for a ſhort time 2 90 
to his favourite, Piers Gaveſton; nor did Gaveſton, ro = 
in this inſtance, diſgrace his maſter's choice. But the“ Ve | 
ancient Iriſh were not yet reduced to entire ſubmiſ- ert 
ſion or orderly obedience. They ſpurned and ſtrug- Frye 
gled like beaſts of prey in confinement, and were for 3 


ever breaking out into acts of outrage, reſiſtance, and 
deſperate hoſtility, We have ſeen that they lent aid} h 


to Robert Bruce in the beginning of his conteſt with) 
| tuo 
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the Engliſh, They rejoiced in his progreſſive ſucceſs. 
They were eaſily tempted to undertake new enter- 
priſes againſt the authcrity of the Engliſh in their 
Wand, upon the promiſe of aſfiftance from the Scots, 
whom they eſteemed their brethren, and who were at 
this time regarded as heroes, invincible in battle, in 
valour, and military conduct, infinitely ſuperior to 


— — 
Or THE DoukEsric LIFE oF A Man of Genius. 


(From D'IsRAELI on the Genius and Manners of the 
Literary Characters.) 


F we contemplate the domeſtic life of a man of ge- 


nius, we rarely obſerve him placed in a ſituation 
dongenial to his purſuits. - 

The houſe of a man of letters ſhould be the ſanctua- 
ry of tranquillity and virtue. The moral duties he in- 
culcates, the philoſophic ſpeculations he forms, and 
the refinements of taſte he diſcloſes, ſhould be familiar 
to his domeſtic circle. It is then he 1s great without 
effort, and eloquent without art. 

The porch and the academy of the ancients muft 
have communicated an enthuſiaſm the moderns can ne- 
ver experience. In the golden age of Greece, a De- 
moſthenes ſaw himſelf encompaſſed by future orators ; 
and Plato liſtened to the plaudits of future philoſophers. 
It was a moment of delicious rapture, not felt in the ſo- 
litary meditations of the modern philoſopher, in whofe 
mind ſenſations ariſe cold and artificial, compared to 
their burft of ſentiment and their fervour of paſſion. 

Yet a virtuous citizen, amidft the diſſolution of man- 
ners, may give to his reſidence a Roman auſterity, and 
diſplay the ſublime in life, as well as in compoſition. 
He may be ſeated at an attic ſupper, and, 
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Nor is ſuch a purity of manners incompatible with 


refined paſſions and delicacy of ſentiment ; a penetra- 
ting glance, a tender preſſure, a filent ſmile, may in- 
fuſe into his heart thoſe genuine emotions which are 
ever wanted, and never found, at tables more ſplendidly 
profuſe, and more elegantly crowded, A venerable pa- 
rent, a congenial friend, and a female ſuſceptible of a 


kindred enthuſiaſm, are perhaps the utmoſt number off 
happy companions, which à fortunate man could ever 


aſſemble around him. | fp 
Is he deprived of theſe ſocial conſolations, like 
Johnſon ? he calls thoſe whoſe calamities have exiled 


them from ſociety; and his houſe is an aſſemblage of! 


the blind, the lame, and the poor. In the ardour of 


his emotions, he diſcovers that a word is wanting in 


the vocabulary of humanity, and, like the Abbe de 


Saint Pierre, has the honour of fixing a new word in 
the language; a word that ſerves to explain his own| 


aclions—Brenfaiſance, 
His look is ference; for ſtudy, not fortune, forms his 


ſole occupation ;'and accident cannot injure the ſtabili- 
ty of his foul, for virtue has long been a habit. Is it 
inquired why this man appears. an anomalous being a. 
mong his fellow-citizens ?—Beeaule he is the contem- 
He paſles his mornings | 
with Cicero and Demoſthenes, and gives his nights ta 


Porary of the greateſt men. 


Socrates and Plato. 
Such an one as the living exemplar of that ſublime 


morality which we learn with our Latin at ſchool, and 
which, when we come into the world, we conſider, 


like our Latin, to be merely a dead language. 
He renders poverty illuſtrious, and proves that eve- 


ry man may be independent. But we would be inde- | 


pendent only in commanding flaves, He who lives 
like a Spartan in voluptuous Sybaris, is, however, in- 


dependent; and this age has produced men who pailed } 


the fervours of youth in a philoſophical ſeverity, and 


udied (as ſome ſtudy a language) to become great | 


Characters. 
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characters. Such were Franklin and Elliot, Chatham 
nd Hume | 
The actions and. ſtudies of ſuch men are not the only 
wtility they beſtow on the world; they leave ſome- 
thing of a more diffuſſive energy; they leave the eter- 
ml memory of their CHARACTER ; they leave to re- 
Inoteſt poſterity their immortal veſtiges, while virtuous 
Wrouth contemplates them with enthuſiaſm, and follows 
them with confidence. 
We cloſe any further reflections on the character of 
ke: philoſophic writer, and reſtrain ourſelves to obſerva- 
ed nons more obvious, and to facts more uſual. | 
oY Too often we ſee the ſublimeſt minds, and the ten- 
of WM dereft hearts, ſublime and tender only in their produc- 
in tions. They are not ſurrounded by perſons of analo- 
de  gous ideas, who are alone capable of drawing forth 
a their virtues and affections ; as the powers of the mag- 
n net remain dormant unleſs applied to particles capable 
of attraction. We hear of ſeveral great men, that they 
1s oF vere undutiful ſons, becauſe they diſpleaſed their fa- 
i- F thers in becoming great men—that they were diſagree- 
i able companions, becauſe dullneſs or impertinence 
i- JF wearied—that they were indifferent huſbands, be- 
- FF cauſe they were united to women who did no honour 
to the ſex. Theſe are ordinary accuſations ever recei- 
TY ved, while it is forgotten that an accuſation is not al- 
ways a crime. 
; It were not difficult to deſcribe the domeſtic life of 
: F moſt men of genius, and to obſerve that their inmates 
» F have rendered their Lares but rugged deities. I 
would never draw concluſions from particular circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as, that Addiſon deſcribes his lady under the 
Character of Oceana, and Steele delineates his wife un- 
der that of Miſs Prue ; the one was a ſtormy ocean, 
the other a ſtagnated ſtream. But I remark that many 
of the conſpicuous blemiſhes of ſome of our great compo- 
fitions may reaſonably be attributed to the domeſtic in- 
fel:cities of their authors. The deſultory life of Ca- 
| moens 
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moens probably occaſioned the want of connection 1 
his Epic; Milton's diſtracted family, thoſe numerous 
paſſages which eſcaped eraſure ; and Cervantes may 
have been led, through the haſte of publication, into 
thoſe little flips of memory obſervable in his Satirical 
Romance. The beſt years of Meng's life were embit. 
| tered by the harſhneſs of his father; and it is probable 
that this domeſtic perſecution, from which he was at 
length obliged to fly, gave him thoſe moroſe and ſatur- 
nine habits which he ever afterwards retained. Of 
Alonſo Cano, a celebrated Spaniſh painter, it is obſer. 
ved by Mr Cumberland that he would have carried his art 
much higher, had not the unceaſing perſecution of the 
mquiſitors deprived him of that tranquillity which is 
ſo neceſſary to the very exiſtence of the fine arts. Our 
poetry had probably attained to its acme before Pope, 
had the unfortunate circumſtances of Dryden not occa- 
ſioned his inequalities, his incorrectneſs, and his copious 
Page. | | 
It 1s therefore an intereſting obſervation for a man 
of letters, and an artiſt, to liberate himſelf early from 
domeſtic anxieties, Let him, like Rouſſeau, leave 
the rich financier (though he might become one him- 
ſelf), ſell his watch, and iſſue from the palace in inde- 
pendence and enthuſiam. He muſt alſo, if neceſſary. 
like Crebillon, be ſatisfied with the reſpectable lociety 
of a conſiderable number of greyhounds*, The moſt 
ardent paſſion for glory can alone ſtimulate to ſuch a 
retirement; and indee@it is only in ſolitude that the 
moſt eminent geniuſes have been formed. Solitude is 
the nurſe of enthuſiaſm, and enthuſiaſm is the parent 
of genius. 


* Crebillon paſſed much of his time in ſolitude, and plea- 
fed himſelf with the company of a dozen fine large dogs in his 
room, which rendered the approach to our poet as formi- 

dable bo the timoraus as to the delicate. 
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ON THE MegeniTATIONS AND CONVERSATIONS 
oF MEN or GENivs, - 


[From the Same.] 


&A ConTrxuity of attention is one of the grand cha- 
racteriſtics of genius, and in proportion to the 
egree of the intenſeneſs of abſtraction are its powers 
ten obtained. A work on ABSTRACTION, or the AR r 
fMED1TATION, is a defideratum. It would be a va- 
able preſent to all, and might prove of immenſe ad- 
nantage to him who never had more than one ſolitary 
ea, 
Among the regulations of this art, it might not be 
mproper to recommend darkneſs, Several profound 
hinkers, could never purſue the operations of their 
nds, in the diſtraction of light, when the leaſt remiſſion 
f thought produces a new object, and an extraneous 
lea. Mallebranche, and others, cloſed their ſhutters 
then they withed to abſtract themſelves. That dark- 
n Weſs is a great aid to thinking, would appear from what 
n Moſt men experience relative to their thoughts during 
© e night. The filence and obſcurity of that time are 
- Woſt friendly to abſtraction, and often when fleep for- 
Ales us, and we muſe, our thoughts ſurpriſe by the 
widneſs of fancy. If at that moment, in the words of 
ne of our moſt elegant poems, we do not, 
« Sratch the faithleſs fugitives to light.” 
| PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 
Memory does not chain the children of Imagination, 
hey are ſcattered, and fly the beams of the morning. 
Jur mind, among a tumultuous crowd, ſuddenly finds 
elf forſaken and ſolitary. It is at that unregarded 
cr10d of our exiſtence, that men of moderate capaci- 
ies feel an extraordinary expanſion, and men of genius 
me of their moſt original combinations. Yet then, 
ow few, like Pope, have an old woman at hand, to 
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Men of genius muſt confider themſelves as ſo man 
vigilant guardians of the infinity of nature. So tre; 
cherous is Recollection, and ſo capricioufly does Me 
mory ſupply her treaſures to Fancy, that ſome of t 
happieſt conceptions of genius are fortuitious ; the 
come, we do not know from where, and ſpring, 
do not know how; but if not ſeized at the moment 
perception, they are like autumnal clouds, whoſe r 
mantic figures diſſolve as we gaze. 

It is ſaid that collections have been made, fm; 
ones no doubt, of bon-mots by perſons who never {a 
but one good thing; it would form no incurious miſce 
Jany, if it were poſfible to ſelect ſome of thoſe though 
of great thinkers which were never written. 
mould find many admirable ones, The painters hat 
this advantage over writers, their ſlighteſt ſketcht 
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are immediately ſeized, and become as valuable to pd 


ſterity as their more complete labours. 

The ArT of MEDITATION is an art which we may ir 
ceſſantly exerciſe, and need not remit for long inte 
vals of repoſe, as every other art. And yet, notwit! 
ſtanding the facility of practice, and we {ſhould fuy 
poſe the hourly {kill we might obtain, every manu 
art is brought to perfection, while of the art of t 
mind millions are yet ignorant of the firſt rudimen 
Quintilian finely obſerves, that men of genius co 
mand it at all times, and in all places. In their walk 
at table, and at aſſemblies, they turn their eye inward 
and can form an artificial ſolitude. The powers of al 
ſtraction, which ſome men have exerciſed, appear t 
puny thinkers to have ſomething of the marvellous; ! 
the regions of the mind, they look like fo many Gul. 
vers among a million of Lilliputians. Of Socrates it 
laid, that he would frequently remain an entire d 
and night in the ſame attitude, abſorbed in meditatio! 
and why thall we doubt this, when we know that | 
Fontaine and Thomſon, Deſcartes, and Newton, e: 

perienced the fame ab{traction? In Cicero's Treat. 
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on Old Age, Cato praiſes Caius Sulpitius Gallus, who» 
when he fat down to write in the morning, was ſurpri” 
ſed by the evening, and when he took up his pen in 
the evening, was {urpriſed by the appearance of the 
morning. Of the Italian poet Marini, it 1s faid, that he 
was once ſo abſorbed an the reviſion of his Adonis, that 
he ſuffered his leg to be burnt, for ſome time, with- 
out any ſenſibility. 5 

This enthuſiaſm renders every thing that ſurrounds 
us as diftant as if an immenſe interval ſeparated us 
from the ſcene. It is related of a modern aſtronomer, 
that one ſummer- night, when he was withdrawing to his 
chamber, the brightneſs of the heavens ſhewed a phe- 
nomenon. He paſſed the whole night in obſerving 
it, and when they came to him early in the morning, 
and found him in the ſame attitude, he ſaid, like one 
u ho liad been recollecting his thoughts for a few mo- 
ments, “it muſt be thus; but T'll go to bed before 'tis 
late.” He had gazed the entire night in meditation, 
and .did not know it. 

Enthuſiaſm, which is active genius, preſents an ob- 
jet more ſingular than genius in its quieſcent medita- 
tions, The flowing ſtream is loſt in an ocean rolling 
impetuouſly. This phrenzy of abſtraction, and won- 
derful agitation of the foul, is required not only in the 
fine arts, but wherever a great exertion muſt be em- 
ployed. It was felt by Gray in his loftieſt excurſions; 
bud is it not the ſame power which impels the villager, 
when, to aſtoniſh his rivals in a conteſt for leaping, he 
retires back ſome ſteps, ferments his mind to a fervent 
reſolution, and clears the eventful bound? It was a 


maxim with one of our ancient and great admirals, in 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that a height of paſſion, 
amounting to phrenzy, was neceſſary to qualify a man 
for that place. A variety of inſtances might be given 


of this fine enthuſiam, which has ever accompanied 


the artiſt at the moment he produced excellencies. 
It has ſometimes ariſen into a delirium, The foul of 
S Rouſſeau 
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Rouſſeau was bewildered in the deluſions of fancy, and 
the momentary diſpoſitions of his mind coloured exte. 
Tior objects. Petrach in that minute narrative of a yi. 
Hon in which Laura appeared to him, and Taſſo in the 
converſation with his inviſible ſpirit, expanded their 
ſublime imaginations to a dangerous phrefizy. 

delicious inebriation of the heart occaſions 74 
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intenſe 


a delight, that to deſcribe this character of the ſoul} 
requires, what one of theſe exquifite minds has called | 


« Thoughts that breathe, and words that Burn“ 
The ancients ſaw nothing ſhort of a divine inſpiration 


in this agitation of the mind, It affects men of genius} 


phyſically. Fielding ſays, © I do not doubt but that the 
* moſt pathetic and affecting ſcenes have been writ 
„with tears!“ He, perhaps, would have been pleaſed 
to have confirmed his obſervation, by the following 
circumſtance, Meteftaſio has written a beautiful ſon- 
net, on occaſion of having ſhed tears in writing an 
opera. When the firſt idea of the Eflay on the Arts and 
Sciences ruſhed, on the contemplation of Rouſſeau, it 
occaſioned ſuch a fever of the mind, and trembling of 
his frame, that it approached to a delirium. The tre- 
mors of Dryden, after having written an ode, (a cir- 
.cumſtance accidentally handed to us by tradition), 
were probably not unuſual with him. 


Chance has preſerved but a few of ſimilar inſtances; | 


this enthuſiaſm, indeed, can only be obſerved by men of 
genius themſelves, but when it moſt powerfully agitates 
them, they can leaſt perceive it. At that moment of 
exquiſite extravagance, like a religious viſionary, they 
pierce into © the heaven of heavens,” and when they 
return to their chair and their table, the effect has cea- 
ſed, and the golden hour of ſublime rapture muſt ter- 
minate, like other hours, in vulgar appetites that of- 

fend Fancy and gratify Nature. | 
This irritability of mind bas ſometimes rendered ſo- 
ciety diſpleaſing to ſeveral men of genius. Whenever 
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Rouſſeau paſſed a morning in company, he ſays, it was 
obſerved that in the evening he was diſſatisfied and diſ- 
turbed. Rouſſeau may be conſidered by ſome as a 


nind too peculiar to be taken as a guide in our exa- 


mination into the character of men of genius, If our 
joung authors, however, would meditate on certain 
parts of his character, their virtues might be more ele. 


rated, and their ſtyle more exquiſite, than the model 
Ivhich any other literary character of this age preſents 


to them. EE 
Abſorbed in his meditations, the man of genius lives 
in one continued ſeries of reflection; always himſelf, 


eldom another; frequentiy the real artiſt loves no- 


thing but his art, and his very amuſements and relaxa- 
tions receive the impreſſion of this enthuſiaſm. Not 
without an apparent haughtineſs, which often is but 
the natural and dignified expreſſion of an elevated mind; 
and he appears awkward or ignorant of thoſe petty at- 
tentions which form the ſcience of thoſe who have no 


Ylctence, A great princeſs was defirous of ſeeing one 


of the firſt literary , characters of the age; her diſ- 
xppointment was inconceivable ; he ſat awkwardly 
and filently on his chair, and made the moſt perplexed 
bow ſhe had yet ſeen. | 

We often view the man of real genius inſulated in a 
brilliant circle; while the intriguing and faſhionable 


Jauthor, whoſe heart is more corrupt than his head, is 


admired, becauſe he has diſcovered the art of admiring. 
The triflers conſider him to be a man of genius; he 
employs their own ideas; both are therefore gratified. 
It is however certain, that this abſtraction and awk- 
wardneſs which render a man of genius ridiculous and 
inconſiderable in the private circle, are the cauſe of his 
ſucceſs with the public. Often his private defects are 
the ſource of his public qualities ; his bluntneſs may 
de a lively perception of truth; his coldneſs a rigid 


candour ; his tedious diſcuſſion may be an accuracy of 


rafoning, and his diſagreeable warmth the ardour 
9 2 which 
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which animates his works with the public. It was the 


exceſſive vanity and ſelf- love of Cicero and Voltaire, 
that gave birth to all their vaſt deſigns. To pleaſe the 


public and his circle, is incompatible—to this the fri- 
volous will not aſſent—when of their numerous body 
one accompliſhed trifler ſhall be acknowledged as à 


great genius, this obſervation ſhall be deemed erro- 


n2ous. But to cloſe a diſpute of the moſt ancient date, 
I hall gow the remark of a_ Lord. Shaftſbury (for 


nobility loſes its title and often its rank in the repub- 


lic of letters) has ſaid, © that it may happen that a per- 


( ſon may be ſo much the worſe author for being the 
finer gentleman.” 


Many reaſons may be alledged why genius is defec- 


tive in ordinary converſation; one may be ſufficient, 
the want of analagous ideas. The ſpirit of faſhionable 


ſociety, and that of ſtudy, are incompatible. The lan- 
guage of the politeſt circle may be defined the art of 
P 


eaking idly to an idler. To ſpeak idly, is not an 
acquirement of facility. A man of genius is rarely ver- 
ſant in the faſhionable vocabulary, and in a dialogue 
elegant inanity, which ſhould be rapid and various, he 
heſitates to find a remote idea, and ſtops to correct an 
imperfect expreſſion, How often will it be fortunate 
for him if he eſcapes being underſtood ! It is rather 


ſingular that our poliſhed ſociety ſhould bear fo cloſe! 
a reſemblance to the converſations of the Hotentots— 
of the Hotentots ?—Yes! for we are told that they con- 


fider thinking as the ſcourge of human nature, 

The refined ſenſibility of men of genius, renders them 
uncaly companions. They diſcover a character too 
early, and too ſagaciouſly, for the intereſts of conver- 
ſation. Dunces are excellent companions for dunces ; 
the ſame ideas, and the ſame judgments ; the opacity 
of the intelle& is no detriment ; for, like the blind, 


they can perform their ſtated rounds in the night with- 


out inconvenience, 
A man of genius can rarely be a favourite with ſuch 
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2 party, even if they ſhould have ſome taſte and ſome 


information. His works they applaud, becauſe that is 


faſhionable 3 but they neglect the author, who may 
happen to be very unfaſhionable, 

The frivolift author will be the evening favourite; 
he ſports not without grace on the brilliant ſurface of 
the ſoul ; but is irrecoverably loſt when he paſſes over 
its depths; the ſwan that gracefully glides down rivers 
would periſh on feas. The man of genius fits like a 
melancholy eagle, whoſe pinions are clipped, and who 
is placed to root among domeſtic fowls. 

A man of genius utters many things in converſation 
which appear extravagant or abſurd : when printed, 
they are found admirable, How often the public 
differs from the individual; there may be a century's 
opinion betwixt them. This reflection reminds me of 
an Athenian anecdote. A ſtatuary at Athens made a 
figure of Minerva. "Thoſe friends who were admitted 
into his ſhop (an ancient cuſtom the moderns preſerve) 
were ſurpriſed at its rough ſtrokes and coloſſal features. 
Before the artiſt, they trembled for him ; behind him, 
they calumniated, The man of genius {ſmiled at the 
one, and forgave the other. When the figure was 
fixed in a public place, and inſpected by the city, and 
not merely by individuals, the attic judges admired 
the ſoftneſs of the traits, and the majeſty of the figure. 
We muſt never forget that there is a certain diſtance, 
at which opinions, as well as ſtatues, are to be viewed! 
and he who addreſſes an attic public, knows, that its 
enlightened ſentiments are rarely to be found m a pri- 
vate circle. | 

It is not neceſfary to produce inſtances of the defi- 
ciences of men of genius in converſation. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the ſublime Dante was taciturn or ſa- 
tirical: Addiſon and Moliere were filent ; Corneille 
and Dryden were no amuſing companions. Vaucan- 
fon was ſaid to be as much a machine 2s any he made, 

To the intimates of theſe ſuperior men, who com- 
5 8 3 plained 
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plained of their defects, I would thus have replied— 
Do their productions not delight and ſurpriſe you ?— 
You are ſilent ; I beg your pardon. The public has in- 
formed you of a go name; you would not otherwiſe 
have perceived the precious talent of your neighbour, 
—You have examined his compolitions ; and would 
you have him reſemble yourfelyes You know nothing 
of your friend but his name. OE ä 


A man of genius may, however, be rendered the 
moſt agreeable companion. Few artiſts but are elo- 

uent on the art in which they excel. He is an exqui- 
fe inſtrument, if the hand of the performer knows to 


call forth the rich confluence of his founds, If, 


« The flying fingers touch into a voice. 
D'Avxxaxrr. 


If you love the man of letters, ſeek him in the pri- 


vacies of his ſtudy; or if he be a man of virtue, take 
him to your boſom, It is in the hour of confidence and 
e eg his genius may elicit a ray of intelligence, 
more fervid than the labours of poliſhed compoſition. 


— —̃ͤä — 


[The following beautiful ode, admirable alike for the 
claſſical purity of the ſtyle, and for tenderneſs and 
88 of ſentiment, is believed to have been written 
by the ingenious Mr W. Nicol, well known as one 
of the firſt claſſical ſcholars of the preſent age.] 


Ad GuLittMuUM CAUICKSHANK, wirum in primis ingenio- | 
ſum, et decus nuper Schole Regie Edinenſis infigee, cum 


ille et aucter fimul egrotabant. 


ODE. 


UM valetudo tibi reſtituta eſt? 
Vel gravi morbo miſere laboras, 
Conjugis, nat, querulis fatigans 
n Vocibus aures? 
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Quomodo autem nunc valeam docebo. 
Opprimit pectus pituita craſſa, 


Atque pulmones inimica tuſſis 
Se viter urget. 


' Obfidet coſtas dolar ah! profundus, 


Arcet et ſomnos faciliſque gratos; 
Injicit ſputum mihi dum timorem, 
/ Sadguine tinctum. 


Sin velit fatum, moriar libenter ; 


Nam ſatis luſique bibi, comedi ; 
Nam ſatis legi. Supereſt novum ſub 
i Sole videndum? | 
Molliter, raptus, tumulo quieſcam ; 
Sive diffundat radios potentes 
Phoebus, obſcuris nebuliſve clarum 
Ümplicet orbem; 
Luna ſeu noctem recreet ſilentem 
Luce pergrata, faciemve condat ; 
Sive fors l&tis faveat Britannis, 
| Seu premat illos. 
uod latus mundi arripiant tyranni, 


Gallica quiſnam potiatur ora, 


Horreat regum, moveatve, bella, 
5 Curat an umbra? 
— . 


VERSES rxom PERU—A POEM, 
BY MISS WILLIAMS, 


N ATaL1BA's pure, unſullied mind, 
Each mental grace, each lib'ral virtue ſhin'd, 


And all uncultur'd by the toils of art, 
Bloom'd the dear genuine offspring of the heart : 
His gentle ſpirit love's ſoft pow'r poſſeſt, 

And ſtamp'd ALzirA's image in his breaſt ; 
ALZIRA, pure as fancy's infant dreams, 

Sweet as the vivid ſmile that beauty beams, 

And form'd each tenderneſs of ſoul to prove, 
That ſooths in friendſhip, and that charms in love. 


But, 
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But, ah ! in vain the drooping muſe would paint, 
(Her accents languid, and her colours faint), 
How dear the joys love's infant wiſhes ſought, 
How mild his ſpirit, and how pure his thought, 
Ere wealth in ſullen pomp was ſeen to riſz, 
And rend the bleeding boſom's fondeſt ties, 
Pall with his baleful touch th'unſullied flower, 
And cruſh the bloſſom in affection's bower ! 
Fortune, light nymph, ſtill bleſs thy ſordid ſlaves, 
Still on the venal heart pour all it craves ; 
Bright in its view may golden viſions ſhine, 
And loſt Peruvia ope each glitt'ring mine; 
And bring the robe that eaſtern pomp diſplays, 
The gems that ripen in the torrid blaze, 
Collected may the mingled ſplendor's ftream 
Full on the eye that courts the gaudy beam. 
But ah, mild love! if haply this late day 
One artleſs mind avows thy ſofter ſway, 
Pours at thy ſhrine pure nature's ſimple ftrain, 
And ſtrews the heart's ſweet incenſe on thy fane; 
Give to the breaſt that ſcorns each glitt'ring toy, 
Give the delicious thrill of gen'rous joy. 
Ah! never let thy hapleſs vot'ry prove! 
The chilling pang of alienated love 
And from that agony the ſpirit ſave, 
When unrelenting yawns the op'ning grave, 
When death dito vs the ties for ever dear, 
When frantic paſſion pours her parting tear; 
With all the cheriſh'd pains affection feels, 
Hangs on the quiv'ring lip that ſilence ſeals, 
Views fondneſs ſtruggling in the cloſing eye, 
And marks it mingling in the fault'ring ſigh, 
As the lov'd form, while folded to her breaſt, 
On earth's cold boſom ſeeks more laſting reſt, 
Leaves her fond ſoul in hopeleſs grief to mourn, 
Claſp the pale corſe, and bathe th'unconſcious uin; 
Mild to the wounds that pierce her bleeding heart, 
Nature s expiring pang, and death's keen dart. 
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int, N ANECDOTES or ANCIENT CHIVALRY. _ 


13 magniſicent rewards beſtowed in chivalry on 
the knights were the origin of ſeveral lordſhips and 
efs, and not only enriched, but raiſed theſe warriors 
tom an obſcure, eſtate to the higheſt honours. © Cligner 
of Brabant (ſays the monk of St Denys) was made 
admiral, though he poſſeſſed no right to it from his 
es, rank, nor from the valour of his anceſtors; and he 
married the counteſs of Blois, which raiſed him 
from a ſtate of miſerable indigence to eaſe and ſplen- 
'dour,” : | 
All the writings of the romancers „ ith 
precepts to the great, in favour of indigeft Knights ; 
teſeeching the former to conſider their virtues, to ſup- 
My their wants, and raiſe them to the rank they me- 
Jited, A caftle, or a yearly ſum, was frequently con- 
krred on a new-made knight; who became the vaſſal 
pf = patron, and often ſerved him and his knights at 
table | 
When the king of England (ſays Froiffart) had 
' paſſed the river of Eſcaut, and ſet foot on the king- 
dom of France, he called Henry of Flanders to him, 
' his young page, made him a knight, and gave him 
two hundred livres Sterling of revenue each year: 
| fx alſo aſſigned him a ſufficiency and wealth in Eng- 
J land.” 
The tournaments, which often ruined the great 
lords by the exceſſive expence attending them, became 
a fource of riches for poor knights, In the diſtreſſes of 


Jan urgent war, there were no bounds to the liberality 


of the prince, in his rewards to the knights who had 
Jilhewn valour in his ſervice; and if brave, a knight who 
was diſengaged from any immediate ſervice might be 

laid to put ſovereigns to contribution: alſo, in duels 

1 ; mat were fought in the caſe of a powerful lord or lady, 
t, Ino favour was deemed lufficient, ſometimes not even 
the participation of their whole fortune, to reward the 
a champion 
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champion who had ſuſtained their honours, recover 


ed their lands, or obtained revenge of their advert handon 
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In the aſſault made on Pontoiſe, by Charles the Sixth 
in 1441, beſides conferring the honour of knighthood 
he ennobled the firſt knight who mounted the towe 
_ of Friſe, and for his valour extended the honou 
to his poſterity ; and gave him rich gifts to maintai 
the rank to which he had raiſed him. Edward, prince 
of Wales, after the victory he gained at Poiters, gave 
five hundred marks of yearly revenue to James Ende 
lee, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this action; asd 
retained him as his own Knight. As the latter imme 


diately divided this gift among four of his body ſquires ae! 
who had never quitted his fide during the battle, the ag 
Prince of Wales, being informed of it, gave him ſix hun 775 F 
dred marks more. Theſe generous actions are to be oy 
noted in many other princes, | * ap 
A knight alſo, who rendered himſelf the ſuperior of " f | 
a rich Lord by {kill in combat, ſet what price he pleaſed F . 
on the liberty of the vanquiſhed. * A ſquire of Picar- 3 
dy (ſays Froiſſart) purſued by an Engliſh knight-ban- 33 
*neret at the defeat of Poiters, having forced him to; the | 
* ſurrender, made him, in the end, pay ſix thouſand T7 
* nobles; and thus, from a poor {quire, he became a 3 
, rent and wealthy knight.” And many, after they. 
killed their adverſaries, obliged their parents and friends om thi 
to purchaſe, at a high price, the mangled and bloody Ka 
bodies, and the ſpoils left in the poſſeſſion of the victor. - | 
At a ſally made at the ſiege of Rouen, in 1418, the. 
bodies of the killed were redeemed at four hundred - 
nobles. Some knights, however, uſed their victories}, 1. 
with more moderation, agreeable to the original pre- 3 
cepts of chivalry; or, if they did not, their chiefs made heft 
memorable examples of them for their inhumanity. — of t1 
Hiſtory has preſerved ithe noble ſpeech of the Ia T 
Duke of Lancaſter, when he baniſhed for ever from uy tur 
his court a diſloyal Knight, whoſe arms and horſe he x pd 
abandoned M7 © | 
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handoned to Du Gueſclin, and whom he mulcted at 
thouſand livres: I have no pleaſure (ſaid the Duke) 


cuſtomed to ſuch in our country ;—the garden of war 
s fruitful of game, but not open to beaſts of prey.” 
It was from theſe heroic principles, that a young 
dy, left a rich heireſs without proteQors,—or a wi 
ow, with extenſive lands fallen to her poſſeſſion, — 
Would call to her ſuccour ſome Knight of known va- 
ur and worth: and confide to him, with the title of 
iſcount of Caſtellan, the guardihip of her caſtle and 
r fiefs, and the command of her ſoldiers maintained for 
heir defence ; of which obligattons ſhe would ſome- 
mes acquit herſelf, by rewarding with her hand the 
night who had faithfully ſerved her. i 
Froiſſart ſays, in relating the ameurs of Euſtache 
Auberticourt with Madame Iſabella de Juliers, She 
often ſent him horſes for a reward of his valour, and 
at laſt crowned the faithful exploits of this her ſer. 
vant, by giving him her hand in marriage.“ Such 


ban {ariages were e contracted from the advice, 
+ I ad under the favour of ſovereigns, born the protectors 
el the noble orphans and widows ef their ſtates: in 


onciliating the intereſts of both, they fulfilled at the 
me time the office of royal guardians, and generoug 
wwarders of the brave Knights in their court: and 
om this noble attention the moſt powerful houſes in 
rance date their origin, and acquired the immenſe re- 
enues they poſſeſs. Beſides the brilliant fortune of 
ied lignet de Brabant, which he owed to the part in fa- 
ramples of warriors, who, even in the flower of youth, 
gheſt enterpriſes of thoſe times. Boucicaut, at the 
ge of twenty-five, was marechal of France; and Louis 
la Tremouille, the Knight without reproach, was 
he Wy twenty-eight when he was inveſted with the dig- 
| ty of Lieutenapt- General to the King of France; a 


in people who are guilty of treaſon, nor are we ac- 


our of the Duke of Orleans, aſtory farriiſhes ſeveral 
if 


ommanded the greateſt armies, and performed the 


SK - > 
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champion who had ſuſtained their honours, recover 


ed their lands, or obtained revenge of their adver — 


thouſar 
in peop 
cuſtom 
is fruitf 
It was 
dy, lef 
ow, WI 
ould ca 
our and 
1ſcount 
er flefs, 
eir def 


In the aſſault made'on Pontoiſe, by Charles the Sixth 
in 1441, beſides conferring the honour of knighthood 
he ennobled the firſt knight who mounted the tower 
of Friſe, and for his valour extended the honout 
to his poſterity ; and gave him rich gifts to maintai 
the rank to which he had raiſed him. Edward, prince 
of Wales, after the victory he gained at Poiters, gave 
five hundred marks of yearly revenue to James Ende 
lee, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this action; asdf 
retained him as his own Knight. As the latter imme 
diately divided this gift among four of his body ſquires 


who had never quitted his fide during the battle, —thefſÞ"e5 © 
Prince of Wales, being informed of it, gave him fix hun- "= inne 
dred marks more. Theſe generous actions are to be. . f 
noted in many other princes. | * 560 
A knight alſo, who rendered himſelf the ſuperior of " | 1 : 
a rich Lord by {kill in combat, ſet what price he pleaſed} # : , 
on the liberty of the vanquiſhed. * A ſquire of Picar- n 
dy (ſays Froiſſart) purſued by an Engliſh knight-ban- n 
neret at the defeat of Poiters, having forced him toi, 8 8 
* ſurrender, made him, in the end, pay fix thouſand 5 ciliat 
* nobles; and thus, from a poor ſquire, he became a = in 
6 great and wealthy knight.” And many, after they Harde: 
killed their adverſaries, obliged their parents and friends Ya this 
to purchaſe, at a high price, the mangled and bloody Nee 
bodies, and the ſpoils left in the poſſeſſion of the victor. 3 


At a ſally made at the ſiege of Rouen, in £418, the lirnet 
bodies of the killed were redeemed at four hundred 3 
nobles. Some knights, however, uſed their victories Arample 
with more moderation, agreeable to the original pre- 3 
cepts of chivalry; or, if they did not, their chiefs made igheft 


memorable. examples of them for their inhumanity. We of tu 
(9) 


Hiſtory has preſerved the noble ſpeech of the . Ia Th 
Duke of Lancafler, when he baniſhed for ever from 
his court a diſloyal Knight, whoſe arms and horſe he 

| abandoned 
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Ver andoned to Du Gueſclin, and whom he mulcted at 


Veri thouſand livres: I have no pleaſure (ſaid the Duke) 
xth in people who are guilty of treaſon, nor are we ac- 
ao 'cuſtomed to ſuch in our country ;—the garden of war 


is fruitful of game, but not open to beaſts of prey.” 
It was from theſe heroic principles, that a young 
dy, left a rich heireſs without protectors, —or a wk 
bw, with extenſive lands fallen to her poſſeſſion, — 
Fould call to her ſuccour ſome Knight of known va- 
our and worth ; and confide to him, with the title of 
iſcount of Caſtellan, the guardihip of her caſtle and 
Aer fiefs, and the command of her ſoldiers maintained for 
ir defence; of which obligations ſhe would ſome- 
mes acquit herſelf, by rewarding with her hand the 
night who had faithfully ſerved her. 
Froiſſart ſays, in relating the ameurs of Euſtache 
T'Auberticourt with Madame Iſabella de Juliers, She 
often ſent him horſes for a reward of his valour, and 
Mat laſt crowned the faithful exploits of this her ſer. 
T vant, by giving him her hand in marriage.“ Such 
narriages were generally contracted from the advice, 
ad under the favour of fovereigns, born the proteQtors 
f the noble orphans and widows of their ſtates: in 
onciliating the intereſts of both, they fulfilled at the 
ey me time the office of royal guardians, and generous 
x 7, warders of the brave Knights in their court: and 
dy em this noble attention the moſt powerful houſes in 
France date their origin, and acquired the immenſe re- 
he Fenues they poſſeſs. Beſides the brilliant fortune of 
eq Flignet de Brabant, which he owed to the part in fa- 
our of the Duke of Orleans, 7 farriiſhes ſeveral 
$:xamples of warriors, who, even in the flower of youth, 
ommanded the greateſt armies, and performed the 
igheft enterpriſes of thoſe times. Boucicaut, at the 
ge of twenty-five, was marechal of France; and Louis 
e la Tremouille, the Knight without reproach, was 
Aly twenty-eight when he was inveſted with the dig- 
ty of Lieutenant- General to the King of France; a 
; rank = 
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rank ſuperior to that of the marechals of France. H 
gained the battle of St Aubin de Cormier, and mad 
the Duke of Orleans priſoner.— To employ thus earl 
young men, born with the genius and talents for war, wa 
as it were, to multiply valiant officers; for one ſuch abl 
general, by purſuing his full career, did more th: 
many officers in ſucceſſion could poſſibly have perfor 
ed. From having remained at the head of his armie 
for a length of time, -he had acquired the confideng 
of his ſoldiers ; and by his firſt atchievements had i 
ſpired them with high reſpect for his valour and ſki 
Ile had likewiſe learnt to profit from experience i 
the conduct of the plan of war he had conceived; a 
the ſyſtem of military diſcipline he had formed, becd 
ming leſs expoſed to alterations, could be more ſurel 
executed and brought to entire perfection. 


—— 


Accouxr of the PRIcEs of WHEAT, MALT, Sc. as /o 


in England from the year 1000 to the year 1765, 


38 the infancy of the Britiſh monarchy, agr. 


culture was little attended to; fo that famines a 
their dreadful conſequences were frequent in this itlan 
Yet, notwithſtanding this inattention to agricultur 
the mean price of wheat, as near as can be conjecture 
by our author, was 1s, 6d. per quarter, from the yez 
1600 to the landing of William the conqueror, in 106 

From the year 1066, to the firſt year of the reign ( 
king John, in 1199, the mean price of wheat was 3s. 10 
per quarter. | | 


During theſe two periods, ſuch terrible famines ha 


pened, that at times the living were ſcarce able to bu 
their dead; though it does not appear that there was 
want of other proviſions, except bread, Paſture-la 
ſuited theſe tumultuous times much better than til 
a ge. | „„ | | 
From thevear 1199 to the firſt vear of the reign 

Edwa 
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Edward II. in 1307, the mean price of wheat was 11. 
35. 14d. and of malt gs, 24d. per quarter, 

It is very remarkable, that in the year 1244 wheat 
was 6s. 24d. per quarter, and two years after, namely, 
in the year 1246, it ſold for 21. 9s. 7d. So great a va- 
riation in the price indicates bad huſbandry, and a want 
of proper conveyances both by land and water, Theſe 
remarkable ſcarcities occaſioned terrible famines ; dead 
dogs, and the bark of trees, became the uſual food of 
the people; and this occafioned a great mortality. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this melancholy diſtreſs, the nobility 
and barons continued to ravage each other's lands, and 
by that means increaſed the miſeries of the people. 

The mean price of wheat during the next period, 
v1z. from the year 1307 to the declaration of war with 


France by King Henry V. in 1418, was 158. and malt 


gs. 6d. per quarter, 
But though the mean price is leſs in this than in the 
former period, yet during ſome years of the interval 


J it was very high: in 1314, 1315, and 1316, it was fold 


at 31. 18. 2d, per quarter; in 1317, at 61. 148. 7d, Theſe 
exceſſive prices of wheat ſo oppreſſed the people, that 
a great mortality prevailed among them, and a murrain 
among the cattle ; the only relief mentioned is, that 
wheat was ordered not to be malted, which had been 
commonly done before ; nor 1s there any other cauſe 
given of this remarkable ſcarcity, than that the north- 
ern counties were ravaged by the Scots, and that in 
1316 great rains fell in harveſt-time. 

In the year 1319, the importation of corn was prohi- 
dited, unleſs the price of wheat exceeded 198. 104d. per 


quarter at the port where the ſame ſhould be landed. 


This is a ſufficient indication that ſomething had been 

done with reſpe& to the increaſe of tillage, * 
In the year 1349, wheat ſold at 5s. 6d. per quarter. 

This remarkable fall in price was owing to a moſt 


dreadful peſtilence, which ſwept away nearly one third 


of all the people in * : The calsmity was == 
9 i 25 | extende 
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extended to the cattle, and the lives of men and beats 


became ſo precarious, that to realize what value the 
had, they exchanged their goods for a very imall quan 


tity of money. | 
Ihe ſenſation of theſe miſeries were, however, in ſome 
degree alleviated by the invitation and encouragement 
King Edward III. gave to the Flemings, to ſettle ane 
eftabliſh the manufacture of woollen cloths in England; 
and the great ſucceſs with which it has been attended, 
ſhould be an incitement to exert all our induſtry td 
prelerve it. The encouragement given to extend the 
ale of the itaple is indeed a flow method of improving 
the value of land, and its produce ; but it is at once 


both ſure and laſting. 


Theſe times of calamity induced the legiſlature ta 
diſcover meaſures to prevent the like for the future: 


and accordingly, in 1419, Sir Simon Eyre built Leaden 


introduce 5 
118. 3d. and of malt 8s. per quarter. 


* 
1 
* 
5 £ 
_ 


hall, to be employed as à public granary for laying up 
_ corn againſt times of ſcarcity. | 


From x45 to 1524, the year when hops were furl 
into England, the mean price of wheat was 


In the year 1492, Columbus diſcovered America ; 


and the quantities of gold and filyer this continent fur- 


niſhed within a ſhort time after, greatly influenced the 
landed and trading intereſts of Europe. Before this dif 
covery, the price of labour and proviſions were but low 
and, at the ſame time, the profits of trade were ſo ex 
ceſſive as cent per cent. But this error, which conſined 


the bounds of commerce, began to be corrected by 


deſire of ſharing the American gold and ſilver, no 

imported into Europe. The Spaniards, the firſt poſſe] 
ors, became more delicate and expenſive in their man 
ner of living, and in their dreſs: this ſpirit diffuſed it- 
iclf into moſt parts of Europe; there was a greater de- 
mand for every kind of merchandiſe: induſtry, with leſs 
2 was equally rewarded by the increaſe of con 
uro ption; evgry manufacturing country divided wn 
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can genes of the Indies; England had her ſhare : but this 


The) ſadden plenty of money enhanced the prices of labour 
uan nd proviſions; the value of eſtates increaſed, and the 
. Wlandholder was in the end the greateſt gainer. | 
oY During the firſt years of the reign of Henry VIII. 
neui the prices of grain were at a low rate; yet ſo far were 
w the magiſtrates of that time from thinking that lay ing 
es op proviſions againſt a ſcarcity was an expenſive or 
CO hazardous meaſure, or that corn was beft left in the 
FEY hands of farmers or engroſſers, whoſe conſtant intereſt 
. Wit is to advance the price of them, that we. find, in the 
> year 1510, Roger Achily, then lord-mayor of London, 


cauſed Leaden-hall, the city granary, to be plentifully | 
ſtored with all forts of grain. 5 | 
The mean price of wheat, from the year 1524 to 


10 the year 1604, being the ſecond of King James I. was 
s 75 158. and of malt 108. per quarter. 


In the year 1567, the free exportation of corn was 
allowed. As ſoon as this permiſſion began to operate, 
grain of every ſpecies roſe in value: the prices of corn, 
J and that of all other proviſions, at and before this time, 
were ſo moderate and low, that this meaſure could not 
be ſaid to be oppreſſive to induſtry, or to the people in 
general. It is equally neceſſary, that the intereſt of 
griculture ſhould be encouraged, as that of trade; to 
maintain the juſt mean which ſupports the one, with- 
out injuring the other, is unduubtedly the good of the 


oe whole. 
vs In the year 1573, wheat roſe from 11. 45. 9d. to 21. 
ow 175: $E4. per quarter; and, what is very extraordinary, 


Jef. without any real ſcarcity; it is recorded, there was no 
want to him who wanted not money; but that it was 

the conſequence of the unbounded liberty of exporting * 
Je} £r4in, there can be no doubt; for Lionel Ducker, then 
ela lord-mayor of London, ſignified to the lord treaſurer, 
„chat this increaſe in price was occaſioned by the great 
th F importation of all ſorts of grain to the Netherlands. 
he} The next year a real ſcarcity came on, extending to 
5 + 2 every 
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every kind of proviſion; and its uſual conſequence, a 
peſtilence, took place. ; 

Before 1562, the mean price of wheat for many years 
was about 88. 3d. per quarter, and probably continued 
Jo, or with very little variation, to 1572; for theſe ten 
years we want information, and hiſtorians generally 

ive them but on extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as 

rths and famines. The remarkable riſe in the price 
of grain, to three times its former value, and which be- 
came conſtant, and rather more, after the year 1593, 
moſt probably was the conſequence of more cauſes than 
one. EP Tag | 

The firſt cauſe of this, we have ſeen to ariſe from a 
boundleſs liberty given to export coru in 1561; to which 
may be added the habit of monopoliſing, in great mea- 
ſure ſupported, at leaſt permitted, by Queen Elizabeth, 
which oppreſſed the Engliſh manufactures ; again, to 
the great riches which the laity obtained by the ſup- 
preſſion of religious houſes in the time of King Henry 


VIII. which riches now appeared without danger, and 


to the increaſe of gold and ſilver in Europe, furniſhed 
out of the American mines: undoubtedly it was ſound 
poliey in England to ſeek to ſhare this wealth; and the 
Kate did this by a continued war, and ſuffering an un- 
limited exportation of grain; but it would more effec- 
tually have been done by labour, induſtry, and com- 
merce; ſuch meaſures would have employed, fed, and 
Increaſed the people, both in number and riches ; where- 
as we ſee they were for a long time over-burdened with 
Poor, an evil they greatly complained of, and never to 
the purpoſe remedied : exchanging corn (the growth 
of which employs but few hands in proportion to what 
manufactures require) tor gold and ſilver, was cramping 
induſtry, and placing England nearly under the ſame 
circumſtances as Spain and Portugal were, poſſeſſors of 
a choice metal, with little or no power to keep it: 
hen England exports corn with too great a latitude, 
or without bounds, by employing her lands to feed the 
5 riva 
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rivals of her trade, ſhe cauſes proviſions of every kind 
to riſe in value above equitable terms, to the oppreſſion 
of her induſtrious poor: undoubtedly then ſhe acts con- 
trary to her internal peace, and contrary to her own 
interefl ; when ſhe exports her ſurplus corn only, or 
what conveniently can be ſpared above what is neee{+ 
ſary to preſerve her people from a ſcarcity, and as far 
only as this becomes neceſſary td ſupport agriculture 
with an adequate profit, ſhe then acts for her advan+ 
tage: the verge of theſe two extremes in every age 
merit the Airicteſt inquiry. 

From 1602 to 1625, i. e. the whole reign. of James I. | 
the mean price of wheat was 11. 128. 34d. and of malt 
178. 14d. per quarter. 

In the laſt year of this period, the parliament paſſed 
an act againſt monopolies, vindicating the laws of nature, 
laws antecedent to all others, by which no man can be 
thought innocent, who for exceſſive private gain weak- 
ens the bonds of ſociety. 

The mean price of wheat, from 1624 to ah was 


11. 198. 34d. and of malt 11. 38. o4d. per quarter. : 


It is very obvious why corn and proviſions were 
dear during the whole reign of Charles I, His father's 
court, as well as his own, were profuſe and expenſive; 
this, and the great plenty of money, role the priee of 
what may be called ſuperior proviſions, and conſequent- 
ly affected the whole. At the ſame time paſture- land 
was in ſuch requeſt to furniih foreign nations with un- 
wrought wool, that tillage was ſhamefully neglected. 

During the period between 1645 and 1660, when 
the Reſtoration took. place, the mean price-of wheat was 
21. 48. 54d. and of malt 1]. 145. 7d. per quarter 

From 1690 to 1697, when excife was firſt laid on malt, 
the mean price of wheat was 21; 48. Od. and 85 melt 
Il, 18. 344. per quarter. 

It had long been the cuſtom to ſend, lands Ls 
large quaptities of unwrought, wool abroad ; and hence 
paityre-land was conſidered as more advantageous than 
® © tillage ; 
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tillage ; and conſequently there was an over-proportion 
of the former. To remedy this evil, and induce the 
Jandholders to cultivate greater part of their eſtates, 
zt was thought neceſſary to grant a bounty for the ex- 
portation of corn, that there might be no fear of finding 
2 market for the turplus grain that ſhould be produced 
from ſuch pafture-land as ſhould be broken up, and 
thereby aſfure the farmer of an advantageous price for 
Kis harveſt. Accordingly, an act paſſed in 1689, for 
anting a bounty of 8s. per quarter, when wheat was 
eſs than 2}, 88. per quarter; 28. 6d. per quarter for 
malt and-barley, when leſs than zl. 48. per quarter; 
and 38. 6d. for rye, when leſs than 11. 1 28. per quarter; 
though we have no account of any bounty being paid 
for the exportation of corn, till the year 1697, when 
14,7121, 88, 03d. were paid for that purpoſe by the go. 
vernment. ee | 
It muſt alſo be remembered, that when this act paſt. 
ed, the money was fo greatly clipped and debaſed, that 
the ſum of five pounds in ſpecie was ſcarce worth forty 
ſhillings according to the ſtandard. The parliament, 
therefore, in framing. this act, muſt have had regard to 
ehe circumſtances of the time when it was made; for 
they could limit the terms and limits of their bounty 
by no other ſcale than that of the coin then current in 


the kingdom; and this they knew to be leſſened in 


value three parts out of five. If, therefore, the above 
prices of corn, fixed according to the then current baſe 
money, be reduced to the ſtandard coin, which was 


foon after: reſtored, the limited price for exporting | 


wheat will be about x1. rye 13s, 4d. and malt 12s. per 
quarter. FS fs | 5 477 


The mean price of wheat from the year 1697 to 
2786, when the extenſion. of the bounty was granted 
dn exportation, was 11. 128. 8d. and of malt 11, 58. 85d. 
per quarter. And the whole ſum paid for the exporta- 
grain during this period was 349,4331. 265. 225 
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From the year 1706 to 1730, the mean price of 
wheat was 11. 15s. od. and of malt il. 6s. 24d. And 
the ſum paid for the exportation of grain during this 
period, amounted to 677,9131. 18s, %jſſf. 

The exportation of corn with a bounty had hardly 
ated for twelve years, and when the quantity export- 
ed was only equal to one third of what it has been 
ince; but queen Anne, in her ſpeech to parliament, 
complained of its ill effects, and a temporary flop was 
xccordingly put thereto; but whether the meaſure in 
itſelf was juſt, or whether the time was come when 
it required an alteration, was not inquired into, In a 
country ſo fertile as Great Britain, when, after ſeveral 
years of plenty, complaints of want reach the throne, 
the defect caunot be attributed to the unieatonableneſs 


Jof the weather; it ariſes ſolely from miſapplication, 


which, when ſtopped only at the approach of famine, 


does not remedy the evil; it barely prevents its coming 


to extretnes, 


From 1730 to 1560, incluſive, when an additional duty 
was laid on malt, the mean price of wheat was 1l. gs, 


sd. and of malt 11. 48. 54d. per quarter. 
During this period, his Majeſty from the throne had 
twice occaſion to recommend to his parliament, to 


J conſider of proper regulations to prevent the exporta- 
tion of corn. Mr Pelham obſerved to the Houſe of 


Commons the extraordinary ſums paid as bounty for 


this purpoſe. The poor role in many parts, on account 


Jof the ſcarcity of proviſions; the exportation of corn 
vas occaſionally ſtopped as a means neceſſary to reduce 


its price: theſe facts, and the prices that gave occaſion 


io them, countenance the opinion, that the ſpirit of the 
au for granting a bounty to export corn when ſo high 


priced was miſtaken. 
The whole ſum given during this ra, on account of 


: ſending corn abroad, was 3,613,t171. 28. gd. Near one 
twentieth part of the arable lands of England was em- 


Noyed in the ſervice of foreignezs. In 1738, an act 


paſſed, 
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paſled, making it felony to impede the exportation © 
corn: once, during the war which had begun in 1739, 
we relieved our neceſſitous enemies with our grain; 
and, in 1753, 3L. per cent. was allowed on every deben- 
ture iſſued for the bounty for exporting corn; this in- 
tereſt to continue until the principal was diſcharged; 
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* 


encouragement to the literal interpretation of the act 
of the firſt of King William and Queen Mary to take 
place in 1ts full latitude. | 

From 1761 to 12764, incluſive, the mean price of 
wheat was il. 108. 6d. and of malt 11. gs. 8d. per quar- 
ter. And the ſum paid for exportation of corn amount. 
ed to 562, 864l. 18. 74d. | 
Though in this æra the mean price of wheat may 


be ſaid to be reaſonable, that of malt and other proviſions 


were vexatious : the importation of proviſions from Ire. 
land, the tumults of the people, and the inquiry made by 


parliament, prove this: the monopoly of land, and of the 
neceſſaries of life, exceeded all bounds; the large and 


extended gratuity given to export corn had occaſioned 


ſo great a quantity of land to be tilled, as leſſened the 


means to raiſe other proviſions : the farmers had gained 


great riches, conſequently intereſt and power; ſo they 


had leſs occaſion, and leſs inclination, to ſupply the mar- 
kets, except at exorbitant prices, and even this was done 


but by few, and with reluctance; in general they ſold} 


their goods by wholeſale, to ſuch who neither grew nor 


conſumed them, but whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it was 


continually to be raiſing the prices by every art, and 
every device they could invent: this placed the grower, 


as well as all his family, in a ſtation above and inde- 


pendent of attending markets; in lieu of which, they 
atfected the modes, faſhions, and habits ef their land- 


lords and ſuperiors; but at the ſame time the face of 


the induſtrious poor betrayed all the marks of a dil- 

turbed mind and deſpair, the utmoſt exertion of ſtrength 

and ability ſcarcely providing for their wants. 
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EXTRACT From a JOURNEY From BAS- 
SORA ro BAGDAD. 


| gry ny of BacDaD is large and populous, and 
the advantage of the Tygris is ſo conſiderable, 
with regard to commerce, that although the climate 1s 


Wexccefſive hot, and in other reſpects far from being a- | 
Wrreeable, yet its number of inhabitants are computed 


it 300,000 ; but before the plague broke out there, 
they were ſuppoſed to be four times that number. 
The foil of this country is the moſt fertile IT ever 
net with; European fruits of all Kinds are to be had in 
their proper ſeaſons, which are, the months of June, 
july, and Auguſt ; and vegetables of all forts are here 
n their greateſt perfection, —About two days journey 
from hence, up the Tygris, IJ am credibly informed, 


groves of orange and pomegranate trees are very plen- 


tifully intermixed, which render it a moſt delightful 
retreat, The ſeaſons, I am told, correſpond with 
thoſe of Europe, except m the months of June, July, 


Ind Auguſt ; the weather then is ſo extremely hot, as 
Ito oblige the inhabitants to live for theſe months in 
ſubterraneous apartments, which are arched over, to 
Iidmit the freer circulation of the air. The houſes are 
Neenerally large, built of brick and cement, and arched 


orer; many of the windows are made of elegant Ve- 
Iretian glaſs ; the ceilings are moſtly ornamented with 
MF: kind of chequered work, which has generally a 
Noble appearance; moſt of the houſes has a court- yard 


before them, in the middle of which is a little planta- 


tion of orange- trees, &c. that has a very pleaſing ef- 
ect. The foil, which woubl produce not only every 
eouveniency in life, but almoſt every luxury, is, 
J through the natural indolence of the Turks, and the 
Jnany faults in the government of the country, in a 
A great meaſure uncultivated and neglected. The re- 
venues are computed at 125 lacks of piaſtres, or 
562, 500 l. Sterling; but a part of this is not collected, 


owing 
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owing to the ſlothfulnefs of the Turks, who ſuffer the 
Arabs to plunder them of the remainder. This, in 
ſome meaſure, accounts for the cruelties and extortions 
that are continually practiſed here. As the Baſhay 
lives in all the ſplendour of a foreign prince, and main. 
tains a very large army, he could not be able to defra 
his expences, was he not to have recourſe to one 
hon and injuſtice ; and he, by his extenſive power, 
acting almoſt independent of the Porte, only acknow. 
ledging it to bring in a balance from thence yearly in 
his favour ; theſe cirenmſtances conſidered, his arbitra- 
ry proceedings are not much to be wondered at. IIIe- 
gal miniſterial conduct has almoſt ruined this fine 
city : was it mildly governed, it is ſo well fituated for 
traffic, that it certainly would be the reſidence of 4 
number of Chriſtian merchants, which would make it 
2 the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing places in the 
world. 

The inhabitants of AL Ero, though of different reli. 
gions, ſeem to live in amity with each other; the city 
and ſuburbs contain about 233, ooo ſouls, compoſed of 
Turks, Jews, Chriſtians, &c. the language commonly 
ſpoken is vulgar Arabic. The people are of a middle 
ſtature, tolerably well proportioned, but they ſeem nei- 
ther vigorous nor active; both ſexes are handſome 
when young, but the beard ſoon disfigures the men, 
and the women, as they come early to maturity, allo 
fade very ſoon; females are generally married from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, and many under 
fourteen. The people of rank here are polite and aſ- 
fable, making allowances for that ſuperiority which 
the Mahometan religion inſtructs its votaries to aſſume 
over all who hold a different faith. The city is go- 
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verned by a Vizir Baſhaw, who, whilſt we ftaid here, 


made his firſt entrance into the place, as the late Ba- 
ſhaw was depoſed, and ſtrangled by erder of the Porte, 
to whole command they pay a moſt abje& ſubmiſſion ; 
and by no means act with that injuſtice as at Bagdad. 
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As the Baſhaw of this place, frequently ſucceeds to 
me Grand Vizirſhip, he finds it neceflary and politic, 
in order to advance his intereſt at the Porte, to endea- 
— to render himſelf as popular as poſſible by his 

eportment in this government, which conduct ſeldom 

ils to anſwer his moſt ſanguine expectations. The 
= Baſhaw, having been diſappointed in his hopes, 
had recourſe to tyranny and oppreſſion; which beha- 
your created a rebellion in the place, and on a proper 
repreſentation being made to the Grand Signior, orders 
were ſent from Conſtantinople immediately to depole 


the Baſhaw ; which was accordingly done; and he 


was ſoon after ſtrangled. 

RuovEs, the chief town or city of that iſland, ſtands 
partly on the ſide of a hill, fronting the ſea, and is 
three miles i in circumference. From the harbour, the 
town appears to the greateſl advantage, being inter. 
ſperſed with beautiful gardens, minarets, churches, 


and towers. It was formerly ſubject to the Knights of 


Malta, who maintained there a memorable ſiege a- 
gainſt the Turks, to whom they were obliged at laſt to 
ſurrender it. The town is conſidered of very great note 
from its being the Grand Signior's principal arſenal for 
ſhipping. The inhabitants (properly ſo called) are only 
Turks and Jews ; for as to the Chriſtians, though they 
are permitted to have ſhops within the walls, and to 
come thither and to follow their buſineſſes in the 
day-time, they are compelled to retire every night to 
their reſpective habitations without the city. The 
mhabitants are cruelly uſed by the Baſhaw, who plun- 
ders them of the beſt part of their property, and allo 
obli es them to work on the ſhipping without Pay, 
all their perquiſites being the few chips that are left. 
The city is very large, and in the time of the Malteſe 
maſt have been very populous ; but it is now ſcarcely 
inhabited, owing to the impolitic and tyrannical go- 
vernment exerciſed over it.. The fortifications at 


0 have been very conſiderable, it beine defended 


50 by 


- 
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by three walls and as many ditches, and is eſtèeme 
among the ftrongeſt fortreſſes in the Turkiſh domi 
nions; there are now ſome large cannon and morte 
mounted upon the walls, but, through the negligenc 


and indolence of the Turks, they are much decayed 


The ftreets are regular, ſtraight, and well paved, and i 
the middle of the largeſt there is a pavement of whit 
marble, which reacheth from one end to the othe 
In this ſtreet the Knights of Malta are ſuppoſed tt 
have reſided ; ſeveral of their coats of arms being ſti 
viſible in the walls of their houſes, which are yet hand 


ſome buildings, though much declined from their anf 


cient ſplendour. The palace .of the Grand Maſter i 
at the upper end of the ſtreet, now the reſidence o 
the Baſhaw. The magnificent churches are now turn 
ed into moſques. 

During my reſidence at ZAx TRE, I had repeated op 
portunities of viewing the town and ifland, which | 
certainly a delightful ſpot. The town is of a conſider 
able length, built at the foot of a large hill cloſe to 
the water; the citadel is erected on the top of thi 
eminence, and has a ſurpriſing command of the tow 
and harbour, but it is now little better than a heay 
of ruins; its extent may be about a mile; the ſitua 


tion of it is ſo ſtrong by nature, that, was it well de 


fended, and in good repair, the taking of it would be 
next to an impoſſibility ; it is plentifully ſupplied wit 
excellent water within its walls. The palace of the 
providitore 1s in the caſtle, and was repairing for the re 


ception of a new governor, the old one having reſided 


in the town. The Venetians have a garriſon on the 


the iſland of about so men; but their chief depend 


ence is on their fleet, and the iſland of Corfu ; but 
ſhould the fleet and that iſland be once overcome, they 

would very ſoon loſe their poſſeſſion in the Levant. 
From the fort you have a view, for upwards of 
twenty miles, of one of the fineſt cultivated valleys 
I ever {aw, moſt delightfully interſperſed with the 
T7 TY | country 
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country-ſeats belonging to the different noblemen and 
gentlemen of the place. Though this iſland is but 
mall, it produces every luxury of life; and ſo great a 
trade is carried on in currants, which is its principal 
commodity, that moſt of the countries in Europe are 
ſerved from hence. 


The iſland contains upwards of 38, ooo inhabitants, 


the moſt of whom are Greeks, (though the Venetians 
have endeavoured to introdace the rites of the Romiſh 
church), all ſubjects of the Serene Republic of Venice. 
They are generally a friendly ſet of people to ſtrangers. 


The ladies are remarkably handiome in their perſons, 


and very free of their faycurs, but at the ſame time 
prone to jealouſy and revenge; on which account it is 
dangerous to have many amorous connections, it be- 
ing no uncommon — on ſuch occaſions, to be be- 
ſet by aſſaſſins, who are hired on purpole by the offend- 
ed party, and it is very rarely you can eſcape, The 
lower claſs of people are induſtrious, but, through a ne- 
glect in the government, they are often hired on the 
occaſions mentioned above. On a murder being com- 
mitted, the affair is eaſily accommodated by a preſent to 
the governor, What reflection 1s this on a civilized 
nation, to ſuffer ſuch horrid crimes to be committed 
with impunity under their juriſdicton! The governor, 


who is always a nobleman of Venice, holds this poſt for 


two years only, 

CorrFu,—Soon after our arrival, we were waited on 
by a Venetian officer, to whom I had a letter from the 
vice-conful of Zante: by whom we were conducted 
to view the fortifications, which are undoubtedly very 
ſtrong and extenſive ; but they do not appear to me ſut- 
ficiently garriſoned, their garriſon at preſent conſiſting 
of about 10,000 men. A number of very excellent 
braſs and iron cannon are mounted on the different 
forts, which are ſo divided, that it would take treble 
the number of their garriſon to defend them, How- 
ever, the republic of Venice is generally at peace * 

U | the 
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the European nations, and the ancient power of the 
Turks being much decayed, they have little to appre. 
hend, though they were a good deal alarmed at the 
late appearance of the Capitan Baſhaw in the Morea, 
with a conſiderable army; but it is to be ſuppoſed it 
was with no hoſtile intention againſt the republic, the 
Porte having ſent that army merely with a view to re. 
duce the rebellious Albaneſe to ſubjection, which the 
Baſhaw in s great meaſure accompliſhed, But to pre- 
vent any ſudden ſurpriſe, the Venetians keep a formi- 
dable ſquadron in the harbour of Corfu, and a tolerable 
garriſon. | | 

The circumference of the city is about. four miles; 
the number of inhabitants on the whole iſland are com- 
puted at about 50,000, the greateſt part of whom are 
Greeks. | 8, 

The iſland is the reſidence of the governor-general, 
whole juriſdiction extends over all the iſlands ſubject 
to the republic of Venice, in the Levant Seas, and 
is conſidered as one of the greateſt honours they can 
confer upon a ſubject. He is always a nobleman of 
the firſt rank, and has his appointment for three years 
only, in which time he makes a tolerable addition to 
his fortune; and on his return to Venice, is generally 
advanced to the honours of the ſenate. | oh 
| Beſides the grand fleet, the Venetians have another 
of gallies, that are manned by convicts, whoſe crimes 
are not of ſuch nature as to merit death, Theſe poor 
wretches are all chained to their reſpective oars, to 
the number of 100 in each veſſels, They are a ſet of the 
moſt miſerable wretches I ever beheld ; ſome of them 
are condemned to this puniſhment for life; others for 
a certain number of years, according to the magnitude 
of their crimes, Each galley is commanded by 2 


voung nobleman, who in proceſs of time is advanced 

higher, 

The chief diverſions of this place in the winter are 
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the ſeaſon from Naples. In the ſummer, they paſs 
their time in walking upon the ramparts ; few, except 
the governor and great officers of ſtate, are permitted 
to keep carriages. The Corfu people perfectly re- 
ſemble the Zanteots in their manners; though it muit 
be obſerved in praiſe of the former, that aſſaſſinations 
are uncommon among them, their laws being tuo la- 
vere to permit ſuch practices with impunity. 


"So | 8 


LETTER RON JULIAN To JAMBLICHUS. 


1 AM ſo ſenfible of the good- nature with which you | 


blame me, that I think myſelf equally Zonoured 
with your letters, and inſtructed by your reproots. 


But were I conſcious of the leaſt failure of attention to 


you, I would certainly endeavour, if poſſible, to palliate 
the fault, or I would not ſcruple to atk your pardon ; 
eſpecially as I know, that whenever your friends indiſ- 
creetly violate the laws of friendſhip, you are not im- 
placable. Now then (fince negligence, or indolence, 
enerally prevents my accomplithing what I ardently 
Jefire), aſcend, as it were, a tribunal, while I plead my 
cauſe before you, and ſhew that I did not treat you 
with impropriety, or act with tardineſs or neglect. 


eſcaping thoſe ſnares and dangers of which you are 


appriſed. But when I had croſſed the Chalcedonian 


Strait, and approached the city of Nicomedia, to you 
firſt, as to the god of my country, I paid due offerings 
for my ſafety, by ſending you a meſſage as a token of 
my approach, or a kind of ſacred preſent. The letter 
was conſigned to the care of one of the Imperial guards, 
by name Julian, the ſon of Bacchylus, a native of Apa- 
mea, to whom I the more readily entruſted it, as he 
was going thither, and declared that he knew you per- 
fectly well. After this I received, as from Apollo, a 

5 U 2 | ſacred 


Three 3 ago, I left Pannonia, with difficulty 
t 
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facred epiſtle from you, expreſſing that you had heard 
with pleaſure of my ten Wiſe Jamblichus, and a 
letter from Jamblichus, were to me an happy omen, 
and the dawuing of good hopes. Need I ſay how 
much I dee and how greatly I was affected 
by your letter? For if you have received what I 
wrote on that ſubject (which was ſent to you by one 
of the letter-carriers that came from thence), you cer- 
tainly know the great ſatisfaction that it gave me, 


And again, when the man who nurſed my children re. 


turned home, I ſent you another letter, in which I ex- 
preſſed my acknowledgements for your former, and alſo 
requeſted a repetition of the favour, Afterwards the 
diſtinguiſhed Soyater came to us on an embaſly, and, 
as I knew him, I inſtantly ſprung forward to embrace 


him, and ſhed tears of joy, dreaming of nothing but 


you, and a letter from you. As ſoon as I received 
it, I Kiſſed it, held it to my eyes, and ftrained it 
cloſe, as if I had feared, that, while I was reading it, 
the features of your face ſhould ſecretly eſcape me. I 


immediately wrote an anſwer, not only to you, but to 


the excellent Sopater, his ſon, telling him in joke, that 
J had accepted a common friend from Apamea as an 
hoſtage for your abſence. 

From that time to the date of my preſent writing, 
I have received no letter from you, but that in which 
you ſeem to chide me. If by this appearance of a 
charge you mean only to urge me to write, I accept 
the whole charge with the utmoſt joy; and the very 
letter which I have now received, I deem the higheſt fa- 
vour. -But if you really accuſe me of having given 
you the leaſt offence, who can be more miſerable than I 
in having been prevented, by the negligence of letter- 
carriers, from giving you the ſatisfaction that I with ?— 
However, though I were not to write to you very fie- 
quently, I might juſtly claim your indulgence, not on 
account of the buſinefs in which I am engaged (for I 


am ſuch a wretch as not to prefer you, as Pindar ſays, 
to 
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to all my affairs), but becauſe there is more wiſdom 
in being loth to write to ſuch a man as you, who can- 


not be recollected without veneration, than in being 


too preſumptuous.. For as thoſe who venture to gaze 
ſtedfaſtly on the light of the ſun, unleſs they are in a 
manner divine, and can behold his rays like the ge- 
nuine offspring of eagles, cannot ſee what is unlawful 
to be ſeen, and the more they endeavour it, the weak- 
er are their efforts; fo he, who preſumes to write to 
you, clearly ſhews that the bolder he is, the more he 
ought to fear. But you, diſtinguiſhed ſage, who, I 
may ſay, were created for the total prelervation of 
Gentiliſm, judged right in ſending me frequent letters, 
and thus, as far as poſſible, checking my indolence. 
For as the ſun-(again to compare you with that deity), 
when he ſhines perfectly bright with full radience, is. 
regardleſs whether all the objects that he illuminates 
perform their reſpective functions with propriety; ſo 
you, in like manner, ſhould liberally diffule the light of 
your knowledge among all the Gentiles, and not ſe- 
crete it becauſe fear or modeſty prevents your hearers 
from making a reply. Ziculapius does not heal dil- 


eaſes from intereſted motives, but every where diſplays. 


his humanity like a Kind of doctrine. You, being the 
phyſician of noble ſouls, ſhould do the fame, and in 
every thing obſerve the precepts of virtue; like a 
good archer, who, though he has no adverſary, always 
exerciſes his art «pain a proper opportunity. Our 
views. are not the ſame, as we wiſh to enjoy your au- 
ſpicious letters, and you to receive ours. But we, 
though we would write a thouſand times, reſemble the 
playtul children of Homer, who erect clay- buildings, 
on the ſhore, and then ſoon overwhelm them with 
ſand: While your letter, however ſhort, is preferable 
to the moſt copious ſtream. And in truth, I had ra- 


ther poſſeſs one epiſtle of Jamblichus than all the gold 


of Lydia. 5 | 
If you have any regard for your friends (and ſoms 
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THE GLEANER. | 
regard you have, or I am much miſtaken), do not 
neglect us, who in poultry are always in want of 
your ſuſtenance, but, write frequently, and forbear not 
our good cheer. 
been deficient, diſcharge at once two friendly offices, 
to us, and alſo of writing for us. For 
eloquent Mercury as you are, ſhould 
employ his rod, not in exciting, but in baniſlung and 
diſpelling ſleep, and in this particular, above all, let 
him be your model.“ 


to nouriſh with And if we have 
that of writin 
ſuch a pupil o 


LETTER raom LIBANIUS To JULIAN. > 


AY the preſent health and ſtrength that you ſay 
you poſleſs, be your conſtant portion! For your 
grief, may God ſupply a remedy : Or rather your grief 
requires in part only the aſſiſtance of God, for ſome 
part of it you yourſelf can alleviate, You are able, if 
you pleaſe, to rebuild the city ; but for your concern 
on account of the dead, may Heaven afford you conſo- 
lation; Nicomedia, ruined as ſhe is, I deem moſt hap- 
Py. Her ſafety indeed would have been molt deſirable ; 
but even thus ſhe is honoured by your tears. Nor 
are theſe inferior to the lamentations which the Muſes 
are {aid to have uttered for Achilles, or to the drops of 
blood which Jupiter, in honour of his deareſt ſon, pour- 
ed down at the approaching death of Saperdon. That 
ſhe, therefore, Who was lately a city, may again be a 
city, will be your concern. Elipidus, always a man 
of diſtinguiſhed probity, has now made wonderful im- 
provements. Thus it is not only true, as Sophocles 


Wiſe kings are formed by converſe with the wiſe, 
but the wiſdom of a king improves alſo his friends in 
virtue. So ſerviceable have you been to Elipidus, 
making him not only richer but better. Though 
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younger than he, you have been his inſtructor in thoſe 
laudable purſuits, in equity, in an eager deſire to aſſiſt 
his friends, to treat courteouſly thoſe whom he knows 
not, and by ſo treating them, always to retain their 
friendſhip. For all who have approached and conver- 
ſed with him, have firſt admired and then inſtantly lo- 
ved him, or rather have diſcovered your ideas in all 
that you have intruſted to him. I often diſcourſe with 


him ; and all our diſcourſes turn en you, on the under- 


ſanding that you poſſeſs, and the important affairs in 
which you are engaged. The manner in which you 
will complete them, and how you will ward ſome im- 
pending dangers, we have ſagely diſcuſſed, I ſeemed, 
as it were, converſing with yourſelf, With particular 
pleaſure I received the intelligence of your having 
defeated the barbarians, and that you had related your 


victories in a commentary, thus acting at once as an 


orator and a general. Achilles required a Homer, and 
Alexander many ſuch; but your trophies, your own 
voice, which has erected them, will tranſmit to poſte- 
rity, Thus you ſurpaſs the ſophiſts, by propoſing to 
them not only actions for them to celebrate, but the 
orations, Which you have compoſed on your actions, 
for their emulation, | 

To theſe your trophies, I wiſh you to add that 
of reſtoring Pombeianus to his rights; and think 
not this unworthy contention. For this 1s the man, 


whom formerly, in Bythinia, when he was ambaſſador 


from hence, you ſaw with pleaſure, and, on being in- 
formed of what he had been defrauded, gave him hopes 


of recovering his property. Of this promiſe, O prince! 


I intreat you to be mindiul, 


—̃ XU— | 
INTERESTING EXTRACT Frxom T] ADVEN- 
| TURES or CALEB WILLIAMS. 
T was not long after that a malignant contagious diſ- 
. temper broke out in the neighbourhood, which 
; TE proved 
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proved fatal to many of the inhabitants, and was of 
unexampled rapidity in its effects. One of the firſt 
RG that was ſeized with it was Mr Clare. It may 
belieyed that this incident ſpread prief and alarm 
through the vicinity. Mr Clare was confidered by 
them as ſomething more than a mortal. The equani- 
mity of his behaviour, his unaſſuming carriage, his 
exuberant benevolence. and goodneſs of heart, joined 
with his talents, his inoffenfive wit, and the compre. 
henſivenefs of his intelligence, made him the idol of all 
who knew him. In the ſcene of his rural retreat, at 
leaſt, he had not an enemy. All mourned the danger 
that now threatened him. He appeared to have the 
proſpect of long life, and of going down to his grave 
full of years and of honour. Perhaps theſe appearances 
were deceitful. Perhaps the intellectual efforts he had 
exerted, which were occaſionally more ſudden, violent, 
and unintermitted, than a ſtrict regard to health would 
have dictated, had laid the ſeeds of future diſeaſe. But 
a ſanguine obſerver would infallibly have predicted, 
that his good ſenſe, preſence of mind, and unaltered 
cheerfulneſs, would be able even to keep death at bay 
for a time, and baffle the attacks of diſtemper, provided 
this univerſal foe did not take him by ſurpriſe. The 
general affliction, therefore, was doubly pungent upon 
the preſent occaſion. | 2 Te 
But no one was fo much affected as Mr Falkland. 
Perhaps no man living ſo well underſtood the value 
of the life that was now at ftake. He immediately 
baſtened to the ſpot ; but he found ſome difficulty in 


gaining admiſſion. Mr Clare, aware of the infectious 


nature of his diſeaſe, had given directions, that as few 
people as poſſible ſhould approach him. Mr Falkland 
tent up his name, He was told that he was included 
in the general orders, He was not, however, of a tem- 
per to be eaſily repulſed ; he perſiſted with obſtinacy, 
and at length carried his point, being only reminded in 
the firſt inſtance to employ thoſe precautions which ex- 
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perie ce has approved as moſt effectual for counteract- 
ing afection. 155 | 

Ii found Mr Clare in his bed-chamber, but not in 
bed. He was fitting in his night-gown at a bureau 
near the window, His appearance was compoſed and 
cheerful, but death was in his countenance, I had a 
great inclination, Mr Falkland, ſaid he, not to have 
{ſuffered you to come in; and yet there is not a perſon 
in the world that could give me more pleaſure to ſee. 
But upon ſecond thotghts Ibelieve there are few people 
that could run into a danger of this Kind with a better 
proſpect of eſcaping. In your caſe, at leaſt, the garri- 
ſon will not be taken through the treachery of the 
commander. I cannot tell how it is that IL, who can 
preach wiſdom to you, have myſelf been caught, But 


do not be diſcouraged by my example. I had no no- 
tice of my danger, or I would have acquitted myſelf - 


better. Theſe 8 ſeeds of diſtemper ſeem to float 


Jin the air, and to faſten upon the frame without its 
being poſſible for us to tell what was the method of 


their approach, | | 
Mr Falkland having once eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 
apartment of his friend, would upon no terms conſent 
fo retire, Mr Clare confidered that there was perhaps 
leſs danger in this choice than in a frequent change from 
the extremes of a pure to a tainted air, and deſiſted 
from his expoſtulation. Falkland, ſaid he, when you 
came in, I had juſt finiſhed making my will. I was 
not pleaſed with what I had formerly drawn up upon 
that ſubject, and I did not chooſe, in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, to call in an attorney. In fact it would be ſtrange 
if a man of ſenſe, with pure and direct intentions, 
1 not be able to perform ſuch a function for him- 
1 | ; 

Mr Clare continued to act in the ſame eaſy and diſ- 
engaged manner as in perfect health. To judge from 
the cheerfulneſs of his tone, and the firmneſs of his man- 


acr, the thought would never once have occurred to 
you 
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ou that he was dying. He walked, he reaſonqͥd, be 
jeſted, in a way that argued the moſt perfect ſeiF-poi. 
ſeſſion, But his appearance changed perceptiblF for 
the worſe every quarter of an hour. Mr Falkland kept 
his eye perpetually fixed upon him with mingled ſenti- 
ments of anxiety and admiration, _ 

Falkland, ſaid he, after having appeared for a ſhort 
period abſorbed in thought, I feel that I am dying. 
This is a ſtrange diſtemper of mine, Yeſterday I 
ſeemed in perfect health, and to- Morrow I fhall be an 
inſenſible corpſe. How eurious is the line that ſepa- 
rates life and death to mortal men! To be at one mo- 
ment active, gay, and penetrating, with immenſe ſtores 
of knowledge at one's command, capable of delighting, 
inſtructing, and animating mankind, and the next, life- 
leſs and loathſome, an incumbrance upon the face of 
the earth. Such is the hiſtory of many men, and ſuch 
will be mine. r 2 

I feel as if J had yet much to do in the world; but 
it will not be. I muſt be contented with what is paſt. 
It is in vain that I muſter all my ſpirits to my heart. 
The enemy is too mighty and too mercilels for me; 
he will not give me time ſo much as to breathe. "Theſe 
things are not yet in our power. They are parts of a great 
ſeries that is perpetually ee The general welfare, 
the great buſineſs of the univerſe, will go on, though L 
bear no fartherſhare in promoting it. That taſk is reſerved 
for younger ſtrengths; for you, Falkland, and ſuch as 
you. We ſhould be contemptible, indeed, if the proſ- 
pect of human improvement did not yield us a pure 
and perfect delight, independently of the queſtion of 
our exiſting to partake of it. Mankind would have 
little to envy to future ages, if they had all enjoyed a 
ſerenity as perfect as mine. 5 | He 

Mr Clare fat up through the whole day, indulging 
himſelf in. eaſy and cheerful exertions, which were per- 
haps better calculated to refreſh and invigorate the 
frame, than if he had ſought repoſe in its direct 105 

N | | | m 
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Now and then he was viſited with a ſudden pang ; but 
it was no ſooner felt, than he ſeemed to rife above it, 
and ſmiled. at the impotence of the attack. Three or 
four times he was bedewed with profuſe ſweats, and 
theſe-again were ſucceeded by an extreme dryneſs and 
burning heat of the ſkin, He was next covered with 
ſmall lived ſpots. Symptoms of ſhivering followed, but 
theſe he drove away with a determined reſolution. He 
then became tranquil and compoſed, and after ſome 
time determined to go to bed, it being already night. 
Falkland, ſaid he, preſſing his hand, the taſk of dying 
is not ſo difficult as ſome people imagine. When one 
looks back from the brink of it, one wonders that o 
total a ſubverſion can take place at ſo eaſy a rate. 

He had now been ſome time in bed, and, as every 


ng was ſtill, Mr Falkland hoped that he ſlept. But 


in that he was miſtaken, Preſently Mr Clare threw 
back the curtain, and looked in the countenance of his 
friend: I cannot fleep, ſaid he. No, if I could fleep, 
it would be the ſame thing as to recover ; and I am 
fated to have the worſt in this battle. 

Falkland, I have been thinking about you. I do 
not know any one whoſe future uſefulneſs I contem- 
plate with greater hope. Take care of yourſelf. Do 
not let the world be defrauded of the benefit of your 
virtues. Iam well acquainted with your weaknels as 
well as your ſtrength. You have an impetuoſity and 
an impatience of imagined diſhonour, that if once ſet 
wrong, may make you as eminently miſchievous, as 
you will otherwiſe be uſeful. Would to God you 
would think ſeriouſly of exterminating this error! 

But if I cannot, in the brief e Ne my pre- 
ſent ſituation will allow, work this deſirable change in 
you, there 1s at leaſt one thing I can do. I can put 
you upon your guard againſt a miſchief I foreſee to be 
eminent. Beware of Mr Tyrrel. Do not commit the 
miſtake of deſpiſing him as an unequal opponent, 
Fetty cauſes may produce great miſchiefs. Mr "on 

; re 
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rel is boiſterous, rugged, and unfeeling; and yan are 
too paſſionate, too accutely ſenſible of injury. It would 
be truly to be lamented, if a man ſo inferior, fo ut. 
terly unworthy to be compared with you, ſhould be 
capable of changing your whole hiſtory into miſery and 
wit, Think of this, I exact no promiſe from you, 
would not ſhackle you with the fetters of ſuperſtition; 
I would have you be governed by reaſon and juſtice. 
Mr Falkland was deeply affected with this expoftu. 


lation. His ſenſe of the generous. attention of Mz} 


Clare at ſuch a moment as this, was ſo great as almoſt 


to deprive him of utterance, He ſpoke in ſhort ſen- 


tences, and with viſible effort. I wyl behave better, 
replied he. Never fear me! Your kind admonitions 
thall not be thrown away upon me. 


Mr Clare adverted to another ſubject. I bave made 


you my executor : You will not retuſe me this laſt of- 
fice of friendſhip. It is but a ſhort time that I have 
had the happineſs of knowing you; but in that ſhort 
time I have examined you well, and feen you tho- 
roughly. Doe not diſappoint the ſanguine hope I have 
entertained ! | 

I have left ſome legacies. My former connections, 
while I lived amidft the buſy haunts of men, as many 
of them as were intimate, are all of them dear to me. 


T have not had time to ſummon them about me upon 


the preſent occaſion; nor did I deſire it. The remem- 
brances of me will, I hope, anſwer a better purpoſe 
= ſuch as are uſually thought of on ſimilar occa- 
ns. | : 
Mr Clare, having thus unburdened his mind, ſpoke 
no more for ſeveral hours. Towards morning Mr 


Falkland quietly withdrew the curtain, and looked at 

the dying man, His eyes were open, and were now 

gently turned toward his young friend, His counte- 

Rance was ſunk, and of a death-like appearance. I 

kope you are better, ſaid Falkland in a half-whil- | 

per, as if afraid of diſturbing hn. Mr Clare drew his 
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| hand from the bed-clothes, and ftretched it forward 8 


Mr Falkland advanced, and took hold of it. Much 
better, ſaid Mr Clare, in a voice inward, and hardly ar- 
ticulate; the ſtruggle is. now over; I have finiſhed my 
part; farewell; remember! Theſe were his laſt words. 
Me lived ſtill a few hours; his lips were ſometimes 
feen to: move; he expired without a groan, 

Mr Falkland had witneſſed the tcene with muck 
anxiety. His hopes of a favourable criſis, and his fear 
of diſturbing the laſt moments of his friend, had held 
him dumb. For the laſt half hour he had ſtood up 
with his eyes intently fixed upon Mr Clare, He wit- 
neſſed tl laſt gaſp, the laft little convulſive motion of 
the frame. He continued to look; hes ſeemed ſome- 
times to imagine that he ſaw life renewed, At length. 
he could deceive himſelf no longer, and.exclaimed, 
with a diſtracted accent, And is this all? He would: 
have thrown himſelf upon the body of his friend ; the 
attendants with-held, and would have forced him 1nto- 
another apartment, But he ſtruggled from them, and 


hung fondly over the bed. Is this the end of genius, 


virtue, and excellence ? Is the luminary of the world 
this for ever gone ! Ob, yeſterday! yeſterday! Clare, why 
could not I have died in your ſtead ? Dreadful moment! 
Irreparable loſs ! Loft in the very maturity and vigour 
of his mind ! Cut off from a wefulneſs ten thouſand 
times greater than any he had already exhibited ! Oh, 
his was a mind to have infiructed. ſages, and guided 
the moral world! This is all we have left of him! 
Fhe eloquence of thoſe lips is gone! The inceſlanf ac- 
tivity of that heart is ſtill ! The beſt and wiſeſt of men 
is gone, and the world is inſenſible of its Jols ! 

Mr Tyrrel heard the intelligence of Mr Clare's death 
with emotion, but of a very different kind. He avowed 
mat he had not forgiven him his partial attachment to- 


Falkland, and therefore could not recal his remem- 


brance with kindneſs, But, if he could have overlook- 


4 his paſt injuſtice, ſafficient care was taken to em- 
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ploy means to keep alive his reſentment. Falkland for. 

ſooth attended him on his death-bed, as if no body elſe was 

worthy to partake of his confidential communications, 

But what was worſt of all was thisexecutorſhip, In every 

thing this prigmatical raſcal throws me behind. Con- 

temptible wretch, that has notl ing of the man about 
him! Muſt he perpetually trample on his betters ? Is 
every body incapable of reaſon, and making a right 
eſtimate of the merits of men? Caught with mere out- 
lide ? Chooſing the flimſy before the ſubſtantial ? And 
upon his death-bed too! [Mr Tyrrel with his unculti- 
vated brutality mixed, as uſually happens, certain 
rude notions of religion]. Sure the ſenſe of his fitua- 
tion might have ſhamed him. .Poor wretch ! his ſoul 
has a great deal to an{wer for. He has made my pillow 
uneaſy ; and whatever may be the conſequences, it is 
him we have to thank for them. 

The death of Mr Clare removed the perſon who 
could moſt effectually have moderated the animoſities 
of the contending parties, and took away the great 
operative check upon the exceſſes of Mr Tyrrel. 

This ruſtic tyrant had been held in involuntary reſtraint 
by the intellectual aſcendancy of his celebrated neigh- 
bour ; and, notwithſtanding the general ferocity of his 
temper, did not. appear till lately to have entertained a 
hatred againft him. In the ſhort time that had elapſed 
from the period in which Mr Clare had fixed his reſidence 
in the neighbourhood to that of the arrival of Mr Falk- 
land from the continent, the conduct of Mr Tyrrel had 
even ſhewn certain tokens of improvement. Such was 
the felicity of Mr Clare's manners, that, even while he 
corrected, he conciliated, and excited no angry emotions 
in thoſe whoſe actions were moſt curbed by the apprehen- 
ſion of his diſpleaſure. The effects of his ſuavity, how- 
ever, ſo far as related to Mr Tyrrel, had been in a certain 
degree ſuſpended by conſiderations of ri valſhip between 
this gentleman and Mr Falkland. And, now that the 

influence of Mr Clare's preſence and virtues were r 

| tirely 
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, firely removed, Mr Tyrrel's temper broke out into 
more criminal exceſſes than at any former period, ha- 


= ving the additional ſtimulus of mortified pride and dil- 
ry appointed ambition. | 

A 

1t ——— 
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it .. ANECDOTES or Taz LaTE J. ELWES. 


4 ff pans national rage to ſee Mr Pitt reſcue this coun- 

try from the odium that had attended it under Lord 
1 North and Mr Fox turned out Mr Hartley, as well as 
l Mr Elwes, from the repretentation of Berkſhire. Mr 
] Hartley reſigned his hopes, not without reluctarice : Mr 
4 


Elwes was terrified at once by the expence: And I am 
perſuaded, if giving one dinner could have brought him 
in a ſecond time, he would with all ceremony have 
begged to be excuſed. This unfortunate parſimony 
was certainly the chief cauſe of his quitting parlia- 
ment—+for ſuch was the opinion his conſtituents enter- 
tained of his integrity, that a very ſmall expence would 
again have reſtored him to his feat. _.. 

Nearly at the ſame time that Mr Elwes loft his ſeat, 
he loſt that famous ſervant © of all work compared | 
to whom, ScRUB was indolence itſelf, He died as he 4 
was following his maſter, upon a hard- trotting horſe, 170 
into Berkſhire; and he died empty and poor; for his Hh 
yearly wages were not above four pounds; and he had N 
faſted the whole day on which he expired. The life of 
this extraordinary domeſtic certainly verified a {aying 
which Mr Elwes often uſed; and the ſaying is this 
* If you keep one ſervant, your work is done; if you 
keep two, it is half done; but if you keep three, you 4 
may do it yourſelf,” That there were very few kinds "HR 
of work which this ſervant could not do, may be eſti- 4 
mated by what he did. But that his knowledge of how 1 
ſome things were done, was not very extenſive, may be 


tak en from the following circumſtance: | 
X 2 When 
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When the Lower Houſe carried up their addreſs te 
the King on the ſubject of the American war, old 
Thomas (for that was the name of the fellow), who had 
never ſeen his maſter do any thing but ride on his moſt 
important occaſions, imagined he was to ride up to his 


Mejeſty at St James's, and to ſpeak to him on horſe. 
back. Accordingly he cleaned up the old ſaddles, gave 
the horſes a feed of corn at his own expence, and, at 
his own expence toa, had a piece of xzew ribbor in front 
put upon one of the bridles; and all this that his ma- 
Ker might do things handſomely, and like a2“ Parliæ- 
ment Man.” But when he found out how his maſter 
was to go; ſaw the carriage of Colonel Timms at the 
door, who by borrowing for Mr Elwes a bag-wig, lend- 
ing him a ſhirt with laced ruffles, and new furbiſhing 
his everlaſting coat, had made him look very differently 
from what he uſually did, and in truth much lie a 
Gentleman ; old Thomas, returning all his own zeal and 
finery back into the ſtables, obſerving with regret, that 
<+ mayhap his maſter might look a bit of a gentleman ; 
but he was ſo altered, no body would knew him.” 
During that very gallant ſtand which Mr Pitt made 
with the Houſe of Chapmonty formed by another mini- 
Mer, and in which the rectitude of his conduct at length 
ſubdued all that friendſhip, or even dependence on 
others, could do againſt him; during this conſtict, Mr 
Elwes voted occaſionally on each fide; and he ſometimes 
voted in a way of which he afterwards ſaw the errors, 
As an inſtance of this, he ſupported the India bill of 
Mr Fox; and in a very ſhort time afterwards he con- 
feſſed he had been much dereived in the principles of 
that bill, and recanted his former opinion of it, Such 
accidents will not happen to thoſe gentlemen who have 
epitomized parliamentary opinions upon every ſubject, 
and who might with to vote firſt, and then hear what 
is ſaid afterwards; but it may happen te that ;conſcier- 
cious REPRESENTATIVE who too haſtily may give his aſſent 
at the time, and when he better underſtood the 3 
| 0 
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hold a very different opinion. In this number Mr 


Elwes was always to be reckoned. 

Amongſt the tmaller Memorials of the parliamentary 
life of Mr Elwes may be noted, that he did not fol- 
low the cuſtom of members in general, by ſitting on 
any particular fide of the Houſe—but fat, as occaſion 
preſented itſelf, on either, indiſcriminately—and he vo- 
ted much in the ſame manner. | 

During the whole time he was in the Houſe of 
Commons, he never once ro/e to /peak—or delivered 
his ſentiments further than by his vote. 

In his attendance at the Houſe, he was always early 
and late, and he never left it for dinner— as he had ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to taſting, ſometimes for twenty-four 
hours in contmuance, - _ : 

When Mr Elwes retired from PaRL1aMEeNT, no man 
ever retired from the Housk of Commons leaving it 
more loaded with obligations than he did ; and they 
were obligations that were never cancelled. If I might 
judge from the multitude of bonds J have ſeen, I ſhould 
be led to think ſome members imagined he was a great 
public money-lender, appointed by Government, to come 
down to the Housk of Commons, and © oblige the 


gentlemen” who might be in want of his aid. 


When application was afterwards made for the pay- 


ment of them—on moving that queſtion, Mr Elwes 


ſtood as ſingle as did the reſpected Mr Strutt, mem- 
ber tor Malden, on the ſubject of Admiral Keppel. Not 
a member ſaid “ Aye — and Mr Elwes died poſſeſſed 
of proofs moſt undeniable, that, ſomehow or other, 
every man muſt pay for coming into PARLIAMENT, 

In theſe ſpeculations upon lending money, Mr Elwes 
was, at one time, moſt unbounded ; but the temptation 
of one per cent, more than the funds or landed property 
would give, was irreſiſtible. But amongſt the ſums 


he thus veſted in other people's hands, ſome ra, for- 


torn inſtances of feeling may be remembered; of 


Which the following is an inſtance ;— When his fon was 


X 3 i 
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mn the Guards, he was frequently in the habit of dini 
at the Officer's table there. The politeneſs of his man- 
ners rendered him the fayourite of every one, and in 
time he became acquainted with every officer in the 
corps : Among the reſt, with a gentleman of the name 
of Tempeſt, whoſe good humour was almoft proverbial, 
A vacancy happening in a majority, it fell to this 
gentleman to purchaſe :- but as money is not always 
to be got upon landed property immediately, it was ima- 
gined ſome officer would have been obliged to purchaſe 
over his head. Old Mr Elwes heard of the circum- 
ſtance, and ſent him the money next morning. He 
aſk ed no ſecurity—he had ſeen Captain Tempeſt, and 
liked his manners; and he never afterwards talk- 
ed to him about the payment of it. On the death 
of Captain Tempeſt, 
money was replaced. That Mr Elwes was no loſer 
the event, does not take away from the merit of the 
deed. And it ftands amongſt thoſe ſingular records of 
His character, that reaſon has to reconcile, or philoſophy 
to account for, that the ſame man, at one and the fame 
moment, could be prodigal of thouſands, and yet almoſt 
deny to himſelf the mecefaries of life: . 
When Mr Elwes quitted Parliament, he was, in the 
common phraſe, * a fiſfiout of water.” Indeed, there 
Is no trial more arduous, than that of acquiring, at an 
advanced age, new modes of life, To form new 
ſocieties, and conciliate new friends, new ſpirits, alas ! 
are wanting. The ſtyle of Mr Elwes's life had left him 
no domeſtic ſcenes to which he could retire—his home 
was dreary and poor—his rooms received no cheerfulneſs 
from fire; and while the oztfide had all the appearance 
of a © houſe to be let,“ the inſide was a deſert. But he had 
his Penury alone to thank for this, and for the want of 
all the little conſolations which jhould attend old age, 
and ſmooth the paſſage of declining lite. , 
When he retired from parliament, Mr Elwes, as I 
apprehend, was nearly 75 years of age, and the _ 
| ture 
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Aiture of a few hundred pounds would certainly have 
continued him in the ſituation he loved; where he was 
reſpected, and had due honour, where he was amongſt 


his friends; and where long habit had made eve 
thing congenial to him. All this he gave up to his 


love of money; that paſſion which, eonſuming all before 
it, as it hurried him along the few remaining years of 


His life, at length carried him to his grave twenty 
years ſooner than he muſcular wigowr of his BoDy might 


have given xeaſon to expect. For when Dr Wall, his 


laſt phyfician, was called in, and viewed him extended 
on that /qualid bed of poverty from which he would not 
be relieved—he ſaid to one of his ſons, <* Sir, Your fa- 
* ther might have lived theie twenty years; but the 
„ irritations of his.temper have made it impoſible to 
* hope for any thing. The body is yet ſtrong; but 
the mind is gone entirely!“ 

The Sckxxs that now wait upon my hand, for the 
few years be ſore his death, will exhibit a tory of penx- 


_ rious denial that never have fallen to my ſhare to finda 


parallel, In the wonder which they have yet left up- 
on my mind, I can only ſay, © they are true.“ 

Mr Flwes had, for ſome years, been a member of a 
Lard Club at the Mount Coffechoule, and by a- — 
attendance on this meeting, he for a time conſole 
himſelf for the lofs of Pariiamernt, The play was mo- 
derate, and he had an opportunity of meeting many of 
41s old acquaintances in the Houſe of Commons, and he 
experienced a pleaſure, which, however trivial it may 
appear, was not leſs ſatisfactory, that of enjoying fire 
and candle at a genera! expence, 

For however rejectful Mr Elwes appeared af“ the 
good things of this life” when they were to come out 
of his own pocket—he by no means ated in the fame 
manner when thoſe fame things were at the expence 
of any other perſon, He had an admirable taſte in 
French di i/bes, at the table of another no man had more 
zudgment in Freuch <vines, when they did not N 
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from his own wine-merchant—arid “ he was very nice 
in his appetite,” on the day he dined from home. 

Much, therefore, of his time Mr Elwes paſled in the 
Mount Coffeehouſe. But fortune ſeemed reſolved, on 
ſome occaſions, to diſappoint his hopes, and to force 
away that money from him, which no power could per- 
ſuade him to beſtow. He ſtill retained ſome fondneſs 
for play, and imagined he had no ſmall {kill at Picguer, 
It was his ill luck, however, to meet with a 'gentle- 
man who thought the ſame, and on much better 
grounds ; for, after a conteſt of two days and a night, 
in which Mr Elwes continued with a perſeverance 
Which avarice will inſpire, he roſe a loſer of a ſum 
which he endeavoured always to. conceal—though J 
have ſome reaſon to think it was not lefs than three thou- 
ſand pounds. Some part of it was paid by a large draft 
on Meſſrs Hoares, and was received very early next 
morning. This was the laſt folly, of the kind, of 
which Mr Elwes was very guilty ; and it is but ju- 
ſtice to the members of the Club to ſay, that they 
ever after endeavoured to diſcourage any with to play 
with him. Thus, while by every art of human mortifi- 
cation he was ſaving /billings and fixpences, he would kick 
_ down in one moment the heap he had raiſed. Though 
yet was the benefit of this conſideration all thrown a- 
way upon him, for his maxim was- and it was ſoagreeable, 
that he has repeated it to me at leaſt a hundred times, 
“ That all great FORTUNES were made by SAVING : 
For of that a man could be ſure, | 

At the cloſe of the ſpring 1785, he wiſhed again to 
viſit, which he had not done for ſome years, his {eat at 
Stoke. But then this journey was a moſt ſerious ob- 
ject to him. The famous old ſervant was dead; all the 
horſes that remained with him, were a couple of worn- 
out drood-mares, and he himſelf was not in that vigour 
of body in which he could ride ſixty or ſeventy miles 
on the ſuſtenance of ?wo boiled eggs, The mention of 
a Poſt=ehai/e would have been & crime. He afford « 
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poſt-chaiſe indee Mere was he to get the money 2" 
would have been his exclamation. Ws | 

At length he was carried into the country, as he was 
carried into PARLIAMENT, free of expence, by a gentle- 
man who was certainly zot quite fo rich as Mr Elwes. 

When he reached his {eat at Stoke, the feat of more ac- 
tive ſcenes, of ſome what reſembling #0/p:tality,and where 
his fox bounds had ſpread ſomewhat like wivacity around 
—he remarked, © He had expended a great deal of mo- 
ney once, very fooliſhly; but that a man grew wiſer 
by time,” | 

The rooms at his ſeat at Stoke, which were now 
much out bf repair, and would have all fallen in, but 
for his ſon, John Elwes, Eſq. who had reſided there, he 
thought too expenſively furnithed, as wor/e things 
might have done. If a window was broken, there was 
to be no repair but that of a little #+92w7 paper, or that 
of piecing in a bit of broken glaſs, which had at length 


ween done ſo frequently, and in ſo many ſhapes, 


that it would have puzzled a mathematician to ſay 
< what figure they deſcribed.” To fave fire, he would 
walk about the remains of an old green-houfe, or fit with 
a ſervant in the kitchen. During the varveſt, he would 
amuſe himſelf with going into the fields to glean the 


Corn on «the grounds of his own tenants; and they uſed 
to leave a little more than common, to pleafe the Ot 


Gentleman, who was as cager after it as any pauper in 
the pariſh, | 

In the advance -of the ſeaſon, his morning employ- 
ment was to pick up any flray chips, bones, or other 
things, to carry to the fire, in his pocket—and he was 
one day ſurpriled by a neighbouring gentleman, in the 


act of pulling down, with ſome difficulty, a-crow's neft, 


for this purpoſe. On the gentleman wondering why 
he gave himſelf this trouble“ 0 Sir, (replied old 
Elwes), it is really a ſhame that theſe cxeatures ſhould do 


« ſo. Do but ſee what waſte they mate! They don't care © 
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. bow extravagant they are: 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes he would walk about in aà tattered 
brown- coloured hat; and ſometimes in a red and white 
woollen cap, like a priſoner confined for debt. His 
Jhoes he never would ſuffer to be cleaned, leſt they 
ſhould be worn out the ſooner. As, in the day, he 
would now allow himſelf no fire, he went to bed as 
ſoon as day cloſed, to ſave candle, and had begun 
to deny himſelf even the pleaſure of ſleeping in 
Fheets, In ſhort, he had now nearly brought to a cli- 
max the moral of his whole life—the perfect vanity of 
wealth. c 
On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm-houſe 
at Thaydon Hall, a ſcene of more ruin and deſolation, 
if poſſible, than either his houſes in Suffolk or Berk- 
ſhire, It ſtood alone, on the borders of Epping Foreſt, 
and an old man and woman, his tenants, were the only 
perſons with whom he could hold any converſe. Here 
he fell ill; and as he would have no affiſtance, and had 
not even a ſervant, he lay unattended, and almoſt for- 
otten, for nearly a fortnight—indulging, evenin DEATH, 
that avarice which malady could not ſubdue, It was at this 
period he began to think of making his Wili—feeling, 
perhaps, that his Sons would not be enfitled, by law, 
to any part of his property, ſhould he die inteſtate— 
and; on coming to London, he made his Lat Will and 
Teſtament, | 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PRECEDING PLATE——TRISTRAM 
„ BRANDY, Vo, IV. Gaar. XIV, 


* * — reach me my breeches off the chair, ſaid my 
father, to Suſannah— There is not a moment's 
time to dreſs you, Sir, cried Sufannah, the child is as 
black in the face as my——As your, what? {aid my 


father, for, like all orators, he was a dear ſearcher into 
compariſons—Bleſs me, Sir, ſaid Suſannah, the child's 
| | 5 
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m a fit——And where's Mr Vorick— Never where he 
ſhould be, ſaid Suſannah, but his curate's in the dreſſ- 
ing room, with the child upon his arm, waiting for the 
name and my miſtrefs bid me run as faſt as I could 
to know, as Captain Shandy is the godfather, whether 
it ſhould not be called after him. ' 

Were one ſure, ſaid my father to himſelf, ſcratching 
his eye-brow, that the child was expiring, one might 
as well compliment my brother Toby as not—and 
t'would be a pity, in ſuch a caſe, to throw away ſo 
great a name as Triſmegiſtus upon him—But he may 
recover. : Fs 

No, no—ſaid my father to Suſannah, I'll get up—— 
There's no time, cried Sulannah, the child's as black 
as my ſhoe. Triſmegiſtus, ſaid my father But ſtay 
thou art a leaky veſlel, Suſannah, added my father; 
can'ft thou carry Triſmegiſtus in thy head, the length 
of the gallery, without 1 I? cried Suſan- 
nah, ſhutting the door in a hufft—— If ſhe can, I'll be 
{kot, ſaid my father, bouncing out of bed in the dark, 
and groping for his breeches. 

Suſannah ran with all ſpeed along the gallery. | 

My father made all poſſible ſpeed to find his 
breeches. | | 

Suſannah got the ſtart, and kept it Tis Tris 
ſomething, cried Suſannah—There is no Chriſtian name 
in the world, ſaid the curate, beginning with Tris 
but Triſtram. Then 'tis Triſtram-giſtus, quoth Suſan- 


There is no giſtus to it, noodle ! Tis my own 
name, replied the curate, dipping his hand as he ſpoke 


into the baſon—-Triſtram ! ſaid he, &c. &c. &c, &c. ſo 


Triſtram was I called, and Triſtram ſhall I be to the 
day of my death, 

— My tather followed Suſannah with his night gown 
acroſs his arm, with nothing more than his breeches 
on, faſtened through haſte, wich but a ſingle —_ 

an 
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and that button, through haſte, thruſt only half into 
the button- hole. . 

- She has not forgot the name, cried my father, 
half opening the door—No, no, ſaid the curate, with a. 
tone of antelligence——And the child is-better, cried 
Suſannah 


| And how: does your miſtreſs? As well, 
faid Suſannah, as can be expected. —P1h !. ſaid my fa- 
ther, the button. of his- breeches. flipping out of the 
button-hole——So that whether the interjection was 
levelled at Suſannah, or the button-hote,—whether piſh 
was an interjection of contempt or ap interjection of 
modeſty, is a doubt, and muſt be a doubt till I ſhall 
Have time to write the three following favourite chap- 
ters, that is, my chapter of chamber-maids—my chap. 
ter of piſhes, and my chapter of buttou-holes, | 

All the light I am able to give the reader at preſent is 
this, that the moment my father cried Piſh : he whifk d 
himſelf about——and with his breeches held up by 
one hand and hismight-gown thrown acroſs the arm of 
the other, he returned along the gaflery to bed, ſome- 
thing flower than he came. | 
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